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By G. G. Benedict. 


HE valley of Lake Cham- 
plain is historic ground. 
Events have taken place in 
it which have again and 
again shaped the destinies 
of large portions of the American conti- 
nent. Before the foot of a white man had 
trodden its solitudes, it had been for, no 
one knows how long the dark and bloody 
debatable ground on which the great rival 
tribes of North America fought for su- 
premacy. Here, nearly three hundred 
years ago, Samuel de Champlain, soldier, 
explorer, religious enthusiast and “ Father 
of New France,” wrote his name on the 
sands of the lake shore in the blood of 
the Iroquois, and won their lasting enmity 
for himself and his nation —an enmity 
which defeated the French schemes of 
conquest in this quarter, opened the way 
for the English pioneers and settled for 
all time the question whether the wide re- 
gion to which the valley was the northern 
gateway should be New England and 
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New York or New France. In subsequent 
wars of France and England armies 
passed through this gateway and armed 
flotillas vexed the waters of the lake. In 
the war of the Revolution, the first naval 
battle, and the naval Bunker Hill of that 
war, antedating John Paul Jones’s capture 
of the Serafis, was fought upon Lake 
Champlain. In the later and, it is to be 
hoped, last war between the United States 
and England, the last and largest naval 
battle of the war took place on the same 
waters. The map of North America 
would have been a very different one 
from what it is, if these conflicts had 
had different issues. 

On the eastern side of this historic 
lake, and amid the scenes of these events, 
sits the city of Burlington. Its site was 
selected one hundred and thirty years 
ago, on the shore of the lovely bay which 
bears its name, nearly midway of the 
length of the lake, nearly midway between 
the Green Mountain range on the east 
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and the Adirondacks on the west, and 
upon the bank and near the mouth of 
one of the largest rivers of Vermont, — 
once called the French River, because its 
valley was the route of the French in 
their forays on the English settlements 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 


on the Connecticut in the French and 
Indian wars; afterward named the Onion 
River, from the wild leeks on its banks, 
and now for many years known by its 
Indian name of Winooski. 

The town of Burlington was chartered 
in 1763 by Benning Wentworth, gov- 
ernor of the province of New Hampshire. 


WINOOSKI FALLS. 


The township originally measured ten 
miles from east to west, by six from north 
to south. ‘The charter required the 
grantees to reserve for the government 
of Great Britain all the pine trees large 
enough for masts for ships of the British 
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navy, and to pay an ear of corn annually 
for ten years, and after that one shilling 
“proclamation money” for every hundred 
acres settled. It also reserved a lot of 
three hundred and twenty acres for the 
English Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, and another for 
a glebe for the Church of England. ) 

Where the town obtained its 
name is not known with cer- 
tainty. Burlington being an 
old English name, it may 
have been brought over by 
the Puritans, as many others 
were which were given to 
newly settled townships in 
Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, and were then handed on 
to towns laid out in the then 
northern wilderness by set- 
tlers from those states; or, as 
is more probable, if may have 
been derived from the family 
name of some brothers Bur- 
ling, who in that early day 
were extensive owners of wild 
lands about the mouth of the 
Winooski River. 

Among the first land pro- 
prietors of Burlington were 
some of the foremost men in 
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WINOOSKI RIVER AND VILLAGE, 


the New Hampshire Grants,—men of 
such mark as Ethan Allen, leader of 
the Green Mountain Boys and the mas- 
ter spirit in the struggle from which 
Vermont emerged as an_ independent 
sovereignty twelve years before she was 
admitted to the Union; his brother, Ira, 
soldier, statesman, diplomatist, historian, 
compiler of the first constitution of Ver- 
mont, the first secretary of state and first 
treasurer of the new commonwealth, sec- 
retary of the famous Council of Safety 
which governed Vermont after the colonial 
government went under, and, taken all in 
all, the ablest and most influential man 
among the founders of the Green Moun- 
tain commonwealth ; their brothers, He- 


man and Zimri Allen; Remember Baker, 
the soldier and hero; and Thomas Chit- 
tenden, who was the first governor of 
Vermont and eighteen times elected to 
that office. Ira Allen, who was a civil 
engineer, as well as everything else that 
was needed in a pioneer, made the first 
survey of the lands in the new township, 
and he and Remember Baker built 
for defence against the Indians and 
“Yorkers”’ the first blockhouse, at the 
Falls of the Winooski, called “ Fort 
Frederick” in the early histories, but 
not to be confounded with the stronger 
fort of that name at Crown Point. A 
few clearings had been made in the town- 
ship and two or three log houses erected 
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on them when the Revolutionary War 
broke out. This part of Vermont was 
too accessible from Canada and too 


ETHAN ALLEN MONUMENT, 


poorly defended to make it a safe abode, 
and the settlers in Burlington and other 
adjoining towns all abandoned the region, 
most of them returning, however, after 
the return of peace. Other settlers fol- 
lowed. The first census of Vermont, 
taken in 1791, gave Burlington a popula- 
tion of three hundred and_ thirty-two 
souls. It was then one of the smallest 
towns in the state. The next census, in 
1800, more than doubled these figures ; 
the third census, in 1810, doubled the 
figures of 1800, and each succeeding 
census has shown a substantial growth in 
population and property for the’town. 

In 1790, Burlington, while as yet it 
was a hamlet of log houses, was made the 
county seat of Chittenden County. In 
1802 the Vermont legislature held its 
annual session there; and in 1805 the 
first church, of the Congregational de- 
nomination, was organized. 

In 1808, eight months after Robert. 
Fulton’s first steamboat, the Clermont, 
began its trips on the Hudson River, 
a steamboat, built at Burlington, was 
launched on Lake Champlain. This was 
the Vermont, Captain Winans, of about 
two hundred and fifty tons burden, and 
having a speed of only four miles an 
hour ; but it excited more wonder in that 
day of small things than the fastest ocean 
racer does inour day. Steam navigation 
at once added much to the importance 
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of Burlington and has been ever since an 
important factor in its prosperity. 

After the Champlain canal, connecting 
Lake Champlain with the Hudson River, 
was built, Burlington became the distrib- 


land in large quantities ; and as late as 
1850 the “land-ships,”’ or great covered 
wagons, drawn by eight horses and laden 
with merchandise on its way from the Bur- 
lington wharves and warehouses to east- 


WINOOSKI RIVER. 


uting point and commercial centre of a 
wide region. Steamboats, sailing vessels 
and canal boats were built in its harbor. 
Pine lumber, cut along the shores of the 
lake, was exported to Canada and Eng- 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 


ern and northern Vermont and Canada, 
were an hourly sight on the highways. 

The “ land-ships’’ went out when the 
railroads came in. In 1849 two lines of 
rails, pushed across the Green Moun- 
tains by rival companies, reached Burling- 
ton at the same time and gave the town 
two all-rail connections with Boston. 
Railroad connections to New York soon 
followed ; then an iron road north to 
Montreal and west to Ogdensburg. Sub- 
sequently a railroad connection with 
Portland, Me., by way of the Lamoille 
Valley and the White Mountains, was 
added, so that now Burlington reaches 
tide-water by five all-rail routes, besides 
the water routes north and south by way 
of the Hudson and St. Lawrence. 

During the war of 1812, Burlington 
was the rendezvous and base of supplies 
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RESIDENCE OF SENATOR EDMUNDS. 


of the Northern Army of the United States. 
Here General Wade Hampton, grand- 
father of the Confederate cavalry general 
and United States senator from South 
Carolina of the same name, organized an 
army for the invasion of Canada, and Mc- 
Donough’s fleet of gunboats and vessels of 
war occupied Burlington Bay for a time, 


able-bodied citizens were then facing the 
enemy on the banks of the Saranac. 

At the close of the war, in 1815, the 
pristine pine forest still covered a large 
portion of the present site of the city; 
and as late as 1820 a pine tree of the 
original growth stood in front of the 
Court House, on * Court House Square,’’ 
having been preserved for service as a 
whipping-post for minor malefactors. It 
was flanked by the old hay-scales, or hay- 
steelyard, which showed the rude char- 
acter of such apparatus in that day, when 
the load was swung into the air at the 
end of an iron beam, in order to weigh it. 

The census of 1840 showed that Bur- 
lington had stepped to the front of the 
Vermont towns in population and impor- 
tance, and it has steadily maintained its 
leading position. In 1865, having out- 
grown its town organization, it became a 
city, being the second city incorporated 
in Vermont, antedated by the city of 


EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE, 


sailing northward in September, 1814, to 
meet the English fleet and defeat the latest 
English scheme of invasion. The naval 
battle took place within sight and hearing 
of the inhabitants of Burlington, whose 


Vergennes, which enjoys the distinction 
of being at once the oldest and smallest 
city in New England, having been an in- 
corporated city for forty years before 
Boston had a city charter. 
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To enumerate the 
gifts of nature and 
results of human en- 
terprise which have 
given some distinc- 
tion to Burlington 
and in the succes- 
sive years have con- 
tributed to its ma- 
terial prosperity and 
to the comfort of its 
citizens, would be be- 
yond the scope of 
this article. ‘Two or 
three of them may 
deserve mention. 
Prominent among 
them, certainly, is the 
natural beauty of its location. Hundreds 
of American villages could be named 
which have especial attractions of moun- 
tain, lake or river scenery, and each of 
which is deemed by its inhabitants the 
prettiest and pleasantest of places. But it 
would not be easy to mention one which 
combines all these different elements of 
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natural attractive- 
ness in greater 
beauty and grandeur 
than Burlington, or 
one which has won 
from strangers more 
enthusiastic admira- 
tion. Its site, slop- 
ing upward from the © 
curved shore of the 
bay for a mile, rises 
to a ridge three hun- 
dred feet above the 
water, crowned by 
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RESIDENCE OF MAYOR VAN PATTEN, 


the college buildings and by handsome 
residences, which stand relieved against 
the background of the Green Mountains, 
rising into the peaks of Mansfield and 
Camel’s Hump, four thousand feet above 
the level of the lake. Looking westward 
from any of a hundred points of view 
along the slope, Lake Champlain, here ten 
miles wide, stretches out to the mountain 
wall of the Adirondacks. The prospect 
thus viewed embodies all the features in- 
cluded in Wordsworth’s fine description 
of what was to him an ideal scene of 
rural splendor: “the lake with its outline 
diversified by far-reaching bays, reflecting 
the clouds, the light and all the imagery 
of the sky and surrounding hills,’’ and 
beyond “ the mountains in form endlessly 
diversified, sweeping easily or boldly in 
simple majesty, abrupt and precipitous, 
or soft and elegant, lifting themselves in 
ridges like the waves of a tumultuous sea.”’ 

From the bosom of the lake rise 
picturesque islands 
— Juniper, light- 
house crowned; the 
Four Brothers, for- 
merly named by the 
l'renchmen the Isles 
of the Four Winds ; 
and the famous coni- 
cal rock, the vener- 
ated landmark of the 
Iroquois and Algon- 
quins, once known as 
Rock Reggio, but 
now bearing the un- 
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poetic name of Rock Dunder. From 
other points of view, some of them com- 
manding as well the lake and both the 
eastern and western mountains, the river is 
seen, now emerging from the walls of a 
rocky gorge and then winding through rich 
intervales. These were the views which 
inspired Tuckerman’s ode to 
Lake Champlain, in which he 
sang : — 


“Here in the fane of thy majes- 
tic hills 
We meekly stand elate; 
The baffled heart a tranquil rap- 
ture fills 
Beside the crystal gate. 
Through wild ravines thy way 
ward currents glide, 
Round bosky islands play; 
Here tufted headlands meet the 
lucent tide, 
There gleams the spacious 
bay. 
Along the far horizon’s opal 
wall 
The dark blue summits rise, 
And o’er them rifts of misty 
sunshine fall 
Or golden vapor lies.” 


Something in the combi- 
nation of mountains and water, or in the 
atmosphere above them, lends peculiar 
splendor to the sunsets seen from the 
eastern shores of the lake, alluded to in 
the following lines of another poet: * 
“ Fair Burlington! I bring a song to thee, 

Thou lovely Naples of our midland sea, 

* The late Dr. S. S. Cutting of Rochester, N. Y. 
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Thou city fair! In sum- 
mer verdure drest, 
Like maiden love, more 
hidden than con- 

fest, 

From out embowering 
trees thy mansions 
rise, 

Mid lawns that smile 
with bloom of para- 
dise. 

And where shall limning 
fancy find the power 
To paint the beauty of 

thy sunset hour? 

The traveller lingering 
on the Pincian 
heights, 

Where all the west a 
golden glory lights, 
Hath seen no vision of 

Italian sky 

To hold with thine an 
equal rivalry ; 

For broader far thy mountain-bounded west 

From lofty Dix to Danemora’s crest; 

And broader far the vale where quiet sleep 

The waters which thy mountain sentries keep. 

The lake of tremulous silver lies between, 

And hamlets, woodlands, meadows, fill the 
scene.” 


Many similar tributes might be cited 


MARY FLETCHER HOSPITAL, 


here ; but to quote all the admirers who 
have celebrated the beauty of Burlington 
in graceful verse and glowing prose would 
leave us space for naught but quotations. 

Burlington is also justly celebrated as 
an educational centre. The University 
of Vermont was chartered in 1791, when 
there were but four colleges in New 
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England, and but twelve in the United 
States. The clause in the first constitu- 
tion of Vermont, which declared that 
‘one university in this state ought to be 
established by the General Assembly,” is 
believed to have been written by Ira 
Allen ; and it was his gift of fifty acres of 
land in Burlington for the site of the uni- 
versity and 4,000 for its foundation—a 
large gift for the time, larger indeed than 
any private donation that Harvard College 
received up to 1836 — which determined 
the location of the institution in Burling- 
ton, gave to Ira Allen the fame of its 
founder, and fixed its site on the crest of 
College Hill. It is, perhaps, the finest 
college site in America, —and no finer 
one can be found in any country. Of 
the magnificent panorama from the col- 
lege dome, it was said by an appreciative 
and travelled stranger that “nothing 
could be finer than the eastern view, ex- 
cept the western one.’’ Starting in the 
year 1800 with small beginnings, gradu- 
ating its first class of four in 1804, having 
its students scattered and its building 
occupied for barracks for troéps in the 
war of 1812, and losing its main building 
by fire soon after, the very existence of 
the university seemed at one time to be 
in peril; but through the generous aid of 
the citizens of Burlington it took on a 
lease of fresh life. The corner stone of 
its present main building was laid by 
General Lafayette during his visit to this 
country in 1825, and a monument to him, 
surmounted by 

one of Jf. Q. A. F 

Ward’s finest 
statues in bronze, 
the gift of the 
late John P. 
Howard, fitly 
graces the Col- 
lege Park. Un- 
der President 
James Marsh the 
University won 
fame among 
scholars and 
thinkers on both 
sides of the At- 
lantic. In 1865, 
the Vermont Ag- 
ricultural College, 
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METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


founded under the Morrill United States 
land-grant act, was joined to the uni- 
versity by the legislature. At a later 
date the United States Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station for Vermont was at- 
tached to the institution. Gifts of 
money, buildings and books, by such 
munificent sons of the university and 
friends of educa- 
tion as Frederick 
Billings, John P. 
Howard, John H. 
Converse, Ed- 
ward H. Williams 
and Edwin Flint, 
with lesser but 
not less liberal 
gifts from other 
alumni and 
friends of more « 
moderate means, 
have added much 
to its endowment 
and means of 
usefulness. The 
funds derived 
from sales of the 
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public lands and allotted to the land- 
grant colleges by the wise legislation of 
Congress, under the lead of Senator Justin 


M. H, BUCKHAM, 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


S. Morrill, who has been for thirty years 
one of the trustees of the university, as 
_ well as one of the greatest benefactors of 
liberal and useful education in the United 
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States, have enabled it to greatly extend 
its facilities for training young men in the 
practical arts of life. Few colleges are 
now better equipped than this to fit men 
not only for the professions, but as civil 
engineers, chemists, electrical engineers, 
architects, botanists, horticulturists and 
farmers. 

In 1853 the medical department, which 
had lapsed for a time, was revived. It 
has become one of the largest and best 
medical colleges in New England, draw- 
ing its stvdents from many states north 
and south; and its diplomas are recog- 
nized in Europe, as well as this country, 
as entitling their holders to rank with the 
best in the medical profession. Among 
the men of national reputation who have 
occupied chairs in this department, or 
who hold its diplomas, are two Surgeons 
General of the United States—W. A. 
Hammond and J. H. Baxter; Drs. 
A. L. Ranney, Robert W. Taylor, John 
Ordronaux, D. T. Conant, A. B. Crosby, 
William Darling, J. L. Little, S. W. 
Thayer, Walter Carpenter, R. A. Witt- 
haus, and many others. Dr. A. P. Grin- 
nell is the efficient dean of the medical 
college. 

The latest catalogue of the university 
shows a board of instruction comprising 
thirty-two full professors and seven in- 
structors (besides ten special professors 
in the medical department), and 470 stu- 
dents, of whom 188 are students of 
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medicine. 
The university 
has sent out 
about 3,000 
(to be exact, 
2,974) gradu- 
ates. ‘The roll 
of these in- 
cludes such theologians as Dr. William 
G. T. Shedd of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Dr. N. G.-Clark of the American 
Board, Dr. George B. Spalding of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Dr. E. C. Cutler of Worces- 
ter, Mass., Dr. I. E. Dwinell of California, 
Dr. John H. Hopkins of Pennsylvania, 
3ishops W. H. A. Bissell of Vermont and 
W. B. W. Howe of North California, and 
others of scarcely less eminence. What 
the university has done for law and legis- 
lation may be suggested by the names of 
Jacob Collamer, Asa Owen Aldis, John A, 
Kasson, Dorman B. Eaton, Robert and 
Matthew Hale, John A. Jameson, Charles 
L. Benedict, ‘Thomas L. Nelson, Edmund 
H. Bennett and other jurists and states- 
men of high distinction, who are proud to 
call her a/ma mater. ‘To American jour- 
nalism the university has given Henry J. 
Raymond, founder of the New York 
Times, James R. Spalding, founder of the 
New York lWor//, Alexander Mann of the 
Rochester American, Dr. Simeon Gilbert 
of the Chicago Advance, and many others. 
‘The list of eminent business men among 
her graduates includes railroad kings 
like Frederick Billings and John Gregory 
Smith ; publishers of world-wide fame like 
H. O. Houghton of Boston and B. F. 
Stevens of London; and manufacturers 
like John H. Converse, leading partner 
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in the greatest locomotive-building firm 
in the world. Among the thirteen col- 
lege presidents and seventy college 
professors trained in its halls, may be 
mentioned Marsh and Herrick of Pa- 
cific University, Williams, Kent, Wead 
and Denison of Michigan University 
— whose distinguished head, James B. 
Angell, made his first reputation as a 
college president 
while at the head of 
the University of Ver- 
mont; Peabody of 
the Illinois Industrial 
College, Allen of the 
University of Penn- 
sylvania, ‘Tuttle of 
Cornell, Woodruff of 
Andover, and Angell 
of the Leland Stan- 
ford University in 


R MITORY. California. The 


present president of 
the University of Vermont, Dr. M. H. 
Buckham, has in the twenty-three years 
of his able administration seen the 
number of college buildings grow from 
three to thirteen, counting the group 
of agricultural buildings as but one build- 
ing, the corps of professors treble in 
number, the number of students quad- 
ruple, and the income of the institution 
increase five-fold. The university now 
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possesses two dormitories, one of them 
the gift of Mr. John H. Converse, built 
of marble and rivalling in size and com- 
pleteness the best structures of the kind 
in America; a library building, the last 
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completed edifice of the famous archi- 
tect H. H. Richardson, erected by Fred- 
erick Billings, at a cost of $160,000 
and yielding in beauty to no_ similar 
structure in any country —this library 
comprising among its treasures the col- 
lection of George P. Marsh, of world-wide 
fame, given to it by Mr. Billings after Mr. 
Marsh’s death; a science building, now 
approaching completion, the gift of Dr. 
E. H. Williams of Philadelphia, a spacious 
and imposing fireproof edifice, massively 
built of granite, brick 
and steel, to be devoted 
to laboratories and lec- 
ture-rooms ; a mechani- 
cal building with motive 
power, for practical in- 
struction in civil and 
electrical engineering, 
bridge-building and 
other mechanical work ; 
a medical college build- 
ing, the gift of Mr. 
Howard ; a building de- 
voted to the Cabinet of 
Natural History, Mu- 
seum and Gallery ot 
Art; a building for the 
United States Experi- 
ment Station; four 
buildings for the Col- 
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lege Farm (of one hundred acres) and 
Dairy School, including one of the best 
barns in Vermont, in which is stalled a 
herd of thirty Jersey cows; a college 
commons or boarding-house ; and houses 
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for the president and several of the pro- 
fessors. The limits of our space permit 


.us only to add that the university was 


never so well equipped for useful work as 
now, and that its facilities and its fame 
are steadily extending 
from year to year. 
The public schools 
of Burlington are thir- 
teen in number, di- 
vided kindergar- 
ten, primary, interme- 
diate, grammar and 
high schools. These 
have felt the fostering 
influence of the univer- 
sity, and received gen- 
erous support from the 
taxpayers, and they 
rank very high in the 
character of their work. 
Three of the school 
buildings are of the 
most modern construc- 
tion, and are models of 
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convenience, as well as orna- 
ments of the city. The Con- 
verse school, herewith illus- 
trated, is presented as a sam- 
ple of them, and is a school 
building of which no city 
would feel ashamed. 

Among the private schools, 
the Vermont Episcopal Insti- 
tute for boys and the Bishop 
Hopkins Hall for girls, under 
the care of the Diocese of 
Vermont, occupy spacious 
stone buildings, in most pic- 
turesque and healthful loca- 
tions on Rock Point. The 
schools maintained by the Roman Catholic 
Church include the St. Joseph’s College 
for boys and Mount Mary’s Seminary for 
girls, and other excellent schools. All 
things considered, it may be doubted 
whether there is a city in the United 
States of the size of Burlington which 
offers superior educational advantages to 
youth. 

Something has also been done by citi- 
zens of Burlington to disseminate knowl- 
edge by means of the printing-press. 
Among the important works which have 
been printed and published here may be 
named Williams’s “ History of Vermont,”’ 
in two volumes, several editions of Ethan 
Allen’s ‘“ Narrative,” Thompson’s “Ver- 
mont,” Bennett's “ Law of Railways,” in 
two volumes, Roberts’s Digest and other 
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valuable law-books, and Benedict’s “ Ver- 
mont in the Civil War,’ in two volumes. 
The city is also the home of the Bur- 
lington Free Press, which had the honor 
to be included in the famous list of the 
one hundred best newspapers in the 
United States, made by that veteran jour- 
nalist and relentless critic, Charles A. 
Dana of the New York Sun. 

The limits of this article do not per- 
mit any detailed description of the vari- 
ous religious, charitable and benevolent 
public institutions of the city. Among 
these are ten churches,— Episcopal, Meth- 
odist, two Congregational, two Baptist, 
two Unitarian, two Roman Catholic (one 
of them a cathedral) and a small Jewish 
synagogue, — five of these churches oc- 
cupying handsome stone structures, — 
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the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
housed in a building which cost $80,000, 
largely the gift of the present mayor, Mr. 
W. J. Van Patten; the Adams City Mis- 
sion, for religious work among the classes 
which avoid the churches; the Louise 
Howard Mission, for care of the poor, 
founded by the wise bequest of the lady 


whose name it bears ; the Home for Des- 


titute Children, newly risen from the 
ashes of the fire which destroyed its for- 
mer building; the Home for Friendless 
Women, the Home for Aged Women, 
and the Cancer Relief Association. 
These homes occupy their own spacious 
buildings, and are admirably managed by 
boards of charitable women. ‘To these 
should be added the Mary Fletcher Hos- 
pital, a noble charity founded by Miss 
Fletcher by a gift of $200,000 to the 
city, and endowed by her by a bequest 
of $350,000, superbly located, com- 
prising wards for men and women, clini- 
cal amphi- 
theatre, etc., 
equipped 
with the 
latest and 
best appli- 
ances for 
medical and 
surgical care 
of its in- 


mates; and the St. Joseph’s Orphan 
Asylum and Hospital, under the charge 
of the Sisters of Charity, occupying a 
large and commodious building costing 
$50,000. Among the excellent private 
institutions for the relief of suffering are. 
Dr. Willard’s Nervine Home, Dr. Bing- 
ham’s Sanitarium, Dr. Clarke’s Retreat 
for the Insane, and Dr. Sparhawk’s 
(Homeeopathic) Sanitarium. 

The city possesses a Free Library of 
twenty-seven thousand admirably selected 
volumes, founded by Mrs. Thaddeus 
Fletcher and Miss Mary Fletcher, and 
supported by the city; an elegant and 
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finely appointed hall for music and the 
drama, the Howard: Opera House, the 
gift of Mr. John P. Howard to the public 
of his native city ; a thriving yacht club of 
two hundred members, owning a spacious 
club-house atthe lake and doing much to 
promote the healthful recreation of yacht- 
ing on what has been declared by W. H. 
H. Murray to be the finest body of water 
in the United States for inland yachting ; 
various societies, Masonic, Odd Fellows, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Loyal Le- 
gion and others, occupying their own 
halls; a successful social club of gentle- 
men, the Algonquin, and other social 
clubs ; a Commercial Travellers’ Associa- 
tion, with over two hundred members ; 
and other associations too numerous to 
mention, 

Burlington supplied with water 
drawn from the broad lake at a point 
three miles from the wharves, pumped 
into two ample stone-lined reservoirs on 
the hill, at a height which gives a power- 
ful head of water for fire purposes 
throughout the city and furnishes the 
citizens vith an ample supply of pure and 
limpid water for domestic use. It has an 
extensive electric street railway system, 
extending to the adjacent «manufacturing 
village of Winooski on the north, and to 
the manufacturing suburb, agricultural 
fair grounds and private parks and 
bathing-houses on the south of the city. 
Power for electric lighting of the streets 
and residences and for electric motors 
is supplied by extensive dynamic plants 
driven by water powers on the Winooski 
River. The city has three public parks, 
pleasantly laid out, with fountains and 
shade trees, besides a private park for 
athletic sports, and other private parks. 

Between the years 1850 and 1860 Bur- 
lington rose into prominence as a lumber 
mart, being the most convenient distribut- 
ing point for the vast supplies of lumber 
shipped to the United States from the 
almost boundless pine forests along the 
Ottawa River. Mills for planing and 
dressing lumber, which were when built 
the largest mills of the kind in existence, 
were erected; and many manufactures 
of wood, of various kinds, followed. 
Cotton is manufactured here in three 
large mills, one of which was erected the 
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past summer ata cost of $400,000. ‘The 
Burlington Woollen Mills have had a wide 
and high reputation for many years; and 
there are extensive machine shops and 
other factories, which have been attracted 
by the facilities for transportation by rail 
and water, freedom from labor troubles, 
and cheapness of living at this point. 
Four banks, not one of which has ever 
closed its doors in business hours, having 
deposits exceeding six and a quarter mill- 
ions of dollars, furnish ample accommo- 
dations to their customers. One of the 
largest and most successful firms of man- 
ufacturing chemists in the country, that 
of Wells, Richardson & Co., which has its 
headquarters here, does a business of ‘two 
millions of collars a year, and ships dyes 
and proprietary medicines to the four 
quarters of the globe. ‘The Burlington 
dry goods merchants do business in the 
largest and handsomest shops in the 
state ; and the soundness of the business 
men of Burlington, evidenced by the ab- 
sence of failures of any consequence for 
many years, is a matter of frequent re- 
mark at the commercial «gencies and in 
the trade journals of the land. It would 
be difficult to name a city that has felt the 
“hard times ” less than Burlington, ‘The 
growth of the city has, in fact, been 
greater during the past eighteen months 
than in any previous period of its his- 
tory. Including the adjoining village of 
Winooski, there is a population of some 
nineteen or twenty thousand souls living 
within a mile and a half of the City Hall. 
‘The character of a city is the character 
of its citizens. The character of the 
men of Burlington may be judged in a 
measure from the names of its leading 
citizens, either native in it or identified 
with it by long residence. A number of 
these have been already mentioned in 
these pages. Others worthy of mention, 
belonging to the present or the past, 
are Judge Samuel Hitchcock, Cornelius 
P. Van Ness, governor and minister to 
Spain ; George P. Marsh, scholar, author, 
linguist and diplomat of world-wide fame ; 
Judge D. A. Smalley; George F. Ed- 
munds, for twenty-five years United States 
senator and the acknowledged leader of 
the senate ; Edward J. Phelps, minister to 
England and leading counsel for the 
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United States before the Behring Sea Tri- 
bunal ; John Henry Hopkins, long presid- 
ing bishop of the Episcopal Church in 
the United States; Zadock ‘Thompson, 
historian ; Joseph ‘Torrey, John Wheeler 
and Calvin Pease, scholars, authors and 
educators ; John G. Saxe, the poet, and 
Generals Ethan Allen Hitchcock, Israel 
B. Richardson, George J. Stannard, Tru- 
man Seymour and William Wells, soldiers 
of national fame. 

Something might be said for Burling- 
ton as a place of delightful homes, com- 
bining the advantages of town and coun- 
try life; of the Christian harmony which 
pervades its churches, of its healthful 
moral as well as physical atmosphere, of 
the culture, enterprise and esprit de corps 
of its citizens. But it had better be said 
by some one outside of their own number, 
and it could not be better said than by 
the Rev. Edward Everett Hale. Mr. 
Hale came to Burlington upon a time, 
having been invited thither to advise its 
citizens and suggest improvements in 
their system of charities. He spent 
several days, and left declaring that he 
had found so little room for criticism and 
for possible improvements, that his com- 
ing was needless. Soon after, in a public 
address, he spoke as follows, and printed 
his words in a widely circulated period- 
ical, so that the words express no idle 
compliment, but his deliberate judgment. 
He said, and his kindly tribute, which 
could come surely from no source more 
intelligent, may fitly close this article : — 

“‘T was told, the other day, that there 
was nothing ‘ distinguished ’ in our cities. 
I asked myself what was the last city I 
had visited away from my own home. As 
it happened, it was one of the smallest of 
American cities, — it was the city of Bur- 
lington, in Vermont. I remember the 
moment when I arrived there, when the 
magnificent range of the Green Mountains, 
white with snow as it had been through 
the day, was tinged with the crimson of 
the setting sun; and as I] turned west to 
look upon the clouds of sunset, the sun 
himself was sinking behind the broken 
range of the Adirondack Mountains. Be- 
tween was the white ice of the frozen 
lake ; and so far as nature has anything to 
offer to the eye, I had certainly never 


seen, in forty years of travel, any position 
chosen for a city more likely to impress 
a traveller as remarkable and to linger 
always in his memory. Those of you who 
have been in Burlington will know that 
I was in a city of palaces. I mean by 
that, that there are private homes there 
which, while they have the comforts of a 
log cabin, display the elegancies of a 
palace. But I shall be told that this is 
not distinguished now,— that this may 
be seen everywhere in a country as rich 
as America. Let it be so. Then they 
took me to visit a new hospital, arranged 
with everything which modern science 
knows for the treatment of disease, with 
a staff of surgeons and physicians who 
might stand unawed before the great 
leaders in their profession ; and they told 
me that here any person in Vermont who 
was in need could be treated by the best 
science of the nineteenth century and 
with the tenderest care that the Christian 
religion inspires. ‘They told me that this 
institution was maintained by a fund of 
nearly half a million dollars, given by one 
lady for this purpose of blessing her 
brothers and sisters of mankind. If this 
be a commonplace monument, let us 
thank God that we live in a common- 
place land. ‘They took me then to their 
public library. They showed me the 
Canadian emigrants from the other side 
of the border, thronging the passages that 
each might have his French book to 
read, the German emigrant pressing for 
his book, — they showed a perfect admin- 
istration for the supply of these needs. 
And they showed me that they had not 
only provided for the rank and file in this 
way — providing, observe, thousands of 
books in German and thousands of books 
in French; but they showed the ‘last 
sweet thing’ in the criticism of Dante, 
the last publications of the archeological 
societies of Italy, books and prints which 
had been issued — well, let us say it 
among ourselves, for as dainty people as 
you and I are — for the elegant students 
of Browning or of medieval times. They 
had taken-as good care of us in our 
daintiness as they had taken of the Ca- 
nadian wood-chopper or of the German 
mechanic. This seemed to me rather a 
distinguished bit of administration. And 
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so I might go on to tell you about other 
arrangements for charities, of their fore- 
look in regard to sanitary arrangements ; 
and when I asked them, on the particular 
matter which I was sent for to give 
counsel, how many people they had in 
their Blackwell’s Island establishments, 
in their public institutions for the poor, 
I found there was a momentary question 
whether there were /i7ce of these people 
at that moment, or possibly four’ ‘That 
is so distinguished a condition of affairs, 
that I should not dare tell that story in 
any Social Science Congress in Europe. 
It would be set down as a Yankee exag- 
geration. People would say it was im- 
possible. It is not impossible, because 
the men and women of Burlington have 
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known how to give themselves to the 
administration of the wealth in common. 
Among other things, I may say in passing, 
they have known how to suppress the 
open bar. I have no need to discuss 
the details. I only attempt, in one such 
incident, to show to you that, as.a friend 
said to me to-day, while we travel in 
Europe to see external things like statues 
and cathedrals and other physical monu- 
ments, we travel in America to see what 
man does for man, what is the training of 
the human being, and we find some inter- 
est in the advance which, from one gen- 
eration to another, man makes in arrest- 
ing sickness, in abolishing pauperism and, 
in a word, in the improvement of man- 
kind.” 
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LONG the dust-white river road 
The morning sunbeams cringe and crawl ; 
And in and out among the trees, 
Stirred gently by the lazy breeze, 
‘The tipsy shadows slip and sprawl. 
‘They stagger o’er the prickly wall 
Of verdant hedge, and through the wheat, 
With tossing arms and flying feet, 
They nimbly dodge and madly run, 
Spurred onward by the rising sun. 
A squirrel, startled by the sound 
Of wheels upon the sun-parched ground, 
Forsakes the breakfast he has found, 
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And seeks his sheltering abode 
Across the dust-white river road. 


Along the dust-white river road 
The saucy -redbird chirps and trills ; 
His liquid notes resound and rise 
Until they meet the cloudless skies 
And echo o’er the distant hills. 


’ He steals —this rogue of crimson hue — 


The poplar’s cup of honey-dew, 

And drains, with many a gurgling note, 
The contents down his pulsing throat. 
‘The burning sun climbs high and higher, 
The noontide hour draws nigh and nigher ; 
The bird forgets his cheery code 
And hides his drooping wings of fire 
Among the leaves along the road. 


Along the dust-white river road 

The fiery mid-day glare pours down ; 
The drowsy waters shimmer o’er 
The shining sands along the shore ; 
And out across the meadows brown 
A stillness like the hush of death 

Is mingled with the sultry breath 
Of timothy and clover blooms. 

One solitary work-bee booms 
Across the shorn and barren fields, 
Swift-bent upon his homeward way ; 
But overcome by heat, he yields, 
And seeks a shelt’ring wisp of hay. 
A yoke of oxen pant and sway 
Beneath the driver’s heavy goad ; 
The laden wagon grinds and groans, 
And rattles o’er the heated stones 
Along the dust-white river road. 


Along the dust white river road ! 

The weary sun plods down the west ; 
The silent shadows, trooping back 
Upon their morning-travelled track, 
Among the waters sink to rest. 

The speeding sunbeams leave the hills 
And fling their gorgeous banners high 
Against the mottled western sky ; 

And coming night the valley fills 

With dewy odors, strange and sweet, 
Of fresh-mowed hay and rip’ning wheat ; 
And like a benediction rare, 

Borne gently on the ev’ning air, 
Adown the highway comes the sound 
Of merry voices, homeward bound. 
Like giant spectres, grimly loom 

The patient oxen and their load, 

And disappear within the gloom 
Along the dust-white river road. 
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RALEIGH’S LOST COLONY. 


By James Phinney Baxter. 


The illustrations accompanying this article are chiefly from drawings made in Virginia in 
1585 by Fohn White, who was sent to the colony by Sir Walter Raleigh sor that purpose. 


HE. first efforts 
at the coloni- 
zation of Vir- 


ginia furnish one of 
the most romantic 
pages of American 
history, though 
tinged with a pathos 
which in a measure 
subdues every emo- 
tion but that of sym- 
pathy. The most 
interesting in many 
respects, and one 
which appeals most 
strongly to one’s 
feelings, is the effort 
to plant the colony 
of Roanoke by Sir 
Walter Raleigh in 
the year 1587, which 
colony strangely dis- 
appeared from hu- 
man knowledge, 
One OF CARRYING leaving the world to 
CHILDREN. strive vainly until 
now to penetrate the 
mystery of its fate. Before entering, 
however, upon the story of Raleigh’s lost 
colony, which has been fitly denominated 
the tragedy of American colonization, we 
_will briefly review the preceding efforts 
at colonization made by the unfortunate 
but noble Raleigh. 

After the heroic death of his step- 
brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, with whom 
he had been associated, Sir Walter applied 
to the Queen for a reissue to himself of 
his step-brother’s charter. ‘The request 
of the favorite was granted, and a charter 
especially designed to encourage coloniza- 
tion was, on March 25, 1584, bestowed 
upon him. By this charter Sir Walter 
was empowered to plant colonies within 
its limits upon any land not already in 
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the possession of any Christian prince or 
people, and his colonists were guaranteed 
the enjoyment of all the privileges pos- 
sessed by Englishmen at home. 

Florida was claimed by the Spaniard ; 
but north of this favored region lay a vast 
unexplored territory, to which Raleigh, on 
the twenty-seventh of April following the 
date of his charter, despatched two vessels 
with the design of there planting a colony. 
‘These vessels were under the command 
of Phillip Amadas and Arthur Barlow. On 
the tenth of May they reached the Cana- 
ries, and a month later were off the West 
Indies, where many of the men fell sick, 
owing probably to the close confinement 
and extreme heat to which they were 
subjected. (nthe second of July, the voy- 
agers were regaled by odors so sweet that 
they seemed to be “ in the midst of some 
delicate garden abounding with all kinds 
of odoriferous flowers.” This betokened 
the proximity of land, and two days later 
land was reached. Skirting the coast 
northward, the voyagers entered New In- 
let, where anchor was cast, and they 
eagerly landed to view the mysterious 
country which they had come so far to 
behold. ‘Their first act was to formally 
take possession of the land in the name 
of the English queen, and then to deliver 
the same to Raleigh’s representative in 
accordance with his charter. ‘This done, 
the adventurers found enough in their 
novel surroundings to delight their eyes : 
grapes, in greater abundance than they 
had dreamed of, everywhere met their 
admiring vision, depending from the 
branches of the tallest cedars, clustering 
upon shrubs along the sandy shores, on 
verdant hillside and plain, in a manner 
“incredible to be written.’’ Ascending 
the adjacent hills and looking about them, 
they found that they were on an island 
about twenty miles long and six miles in 
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width. The view from the hilltop was 
enchanting. Magnificent forests stretched 
away on every side, not such woods as 
they had beheld in “ Bohemia, Muscovia 
or Hercynia, barren and fruitless, but the 
highest and reddest cedars of the world, 
farre bettering the cedars of the Acores, 
of the Indies, or Lybanus.” Nor was 
there lack of variety in these rich wood- 
lands, redolent with sweetest odors; for 
pines of magnificent proportions lifted 
their verdant crowns cloudward, overtop- 
ping the dark cypress, the gummy lentisk, 
and “the tree that beareth the rine of 
blacke Sinamon, of which Master Winter 
brought from the streights of Magellan, 
and many others of excellent smell and 
qualitie.”” The umbrageous solitudes of 
these vast woods sheltered numberless 
deer and otheranimals of the chase, and 
the discharge of an arquebuse raised such 
a multitude of cranes, that their mingled 
cries seemed like an army of men. On 
the third day of their sojourn here, while 
they were all on shipboard, a solitary 
canoe propelled by three natives appeared 
and landed on the island. One of the 
natives walked out on a point of land to- 
ward the ship as if to hold intercourse 


with those on board, whereupon Simon 
Ferdinando and Phillip Amadas taking a 
boat rowed toward him. No sign of 
distrust was shown by the native, who 
fearlessly entered the boat and was taken 
to the ship, where he was treated to wine 
and meats, and dismissed with presents. 
To show his gratitude, the poor savage, 
upon regaining the shore, took his canoe 
and began to fish assiduously. So abun- 
dant were the fish, that within half an 
hour his canoe was full, and going on 
shore, he placed them in two piles, mak- 
ing signs that one was for each vessel. 
He then departed. 

On the following day, the brother of 
the king, with forty or fifty of his people, 
came to the island opposite the ships. 
Leaving their canoes on the shore, they 
spread upon the grass a long mat, upon 
an end of which the royal representative 
sat down, while fou of his principal men 
sat on the other end, the rest of the 
company standing at a respectful dis- 
tance. ‘This indicated that an audience 
was expected, and the English with their 
weapons landed and proceeded toward 
him. Strange to say, neither the king’s 
brother, Granganimeo, nor his people 
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exhibited any fear, but maintained a dig- 
nity of demeanor quite unexpected in 
ai savage people. With hearty goodwill 
the king’s brother beckoned to the Eng- 
lishmen to take a seat beside him, which 
they did, and were welcomed by signs 
expressive of pleasure at their coming. 
He then addressed them in a long speech 
unintelligible to them of course, and was 
answered by a present of trinkets, which 
greatly gratified him. During these cer- 
emonies the people maintained a re- 
spectful silence, the four chief men only 
venturing to address each other in low 
whispers, such was the apparent reverence 
for their king and his representative ; in- 
deed, their whole bearing indicated that 
these people were much farther advanced 
toward civilization than the natives en- 
countered by Frobisher and others in the 
far north. ‘The absence of the king him- 
self was caused by wounds which he had 
recently received in battle, which pre- 
vented him from leaving. the village 
where he resided, a distance of five days’ 
journey from the place where the English 
ships had anchored. Presents were after- 
ward made to the four principal attend- 
ants; but the donors were informed that 
these were servants, and not allowed to 
receive gifts, which, according to their 
laws of etiquette, appertained to royalty. 
A trade was opened with these people, 
and trinkets exchanged for furs, a bright 
tin dish proving to be the most highly 
valued thing exhibited by the English, 
because it would serve, as the royal rep- 
resentative explained by suspending it 
from his neck so as to cover his breast, 
as a protection against the arrows of his 
enemies. ‘The natives greatly desired to 
obtain hatchets and swords, which they 
could use in war; but these the English 
refused to part with. After a_ better 
acquaintance, Granganimeo visited the 
ships with his wife and children, and par- 
took of English hospitality. ‘They were 
adorned after the savage fashion with 
showy ornaments, were of a yellowish com- 
plexion, and some of them had hair of 
auburn and chestnut hue. Large num- 
bers of the people continued to arrive, 
all eager to exchange their furs for Eng- 
lish notions ; but none except the chiefs, 
whose rank was indicated by badges of 


copper worn upon their heads, attempted 
to trade in his presence. When he would 
visit the ships, he would inform those on 
board, by causing fires to be built along 
the shore equal in number to the boats 
which he intended should accompany 
him. Both by him and his wife a showy 
state was maintained, and wherever they 
went they were accompanied by numerous 
attendants. ‘Their boats, unlike those of 
the northern savages, which were usually 
made of the bark of the birch, were 
formed from the trunks of trees suitably 
hollowed by burning, and scooping out 
the coals with shells. Granganimeo in 
his dealings with the English displayed a 
degree of honor unexpected in a savage, 
and the English did not hesitate to trust 
him with valuables, upon the promise of 
payment for them. His goodwill was 
daily exhibited by presents of game and 
vegetables sent to the ships. ‘The armor 
of the strangers greatly excited his admi- 
ration, and he expressed a desire to obtain 
it; but although he offered in exchange 
his choicest pearls, his offers were disre- 
garded. 

A party of the adventurers paid a visit 
to the island of Roanoke, seven leagues 
distant from their anchorage, where they 
found a small fortified settlement. Here 
they were welcomed by the wife of Gran- 
ganimeo, who entertained them royally ; 
and as their clothes were wet and soiled, 
she assisted her women in washing and 
drying them. While the adventurers were 
partaking of the repast prepared for 
them, they were startled by the appear- 
ance of two hunters returning from the 
chase with bows and arrows. Perceiving 
the uneasiness of her guests, their hostess 
not only caused the seizure and destruc- 
tion of the arms of the offending hunters, 
but had them driven away. In spite of 
this generosity, the English did not dare 
to sleep in the village, and withdrew to 
their boats, greatly to the regret of the 
simple natives, who pressed upon them 
not only the materials of a partially pre- 
pared feast, but even the vessels contain- 
ing it. ‘The distrust exhibited by her 
guests seemed to cause real grief to the 
wife of the chief; and finding that they 
insisted upon remaining in their boat 
through the night, she sent them mats to 
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protect them from the weather and caused 
a guard of men and women to sit all 
night on the bank near them. So gentle 
and affectionate were these people, that 
the chronicler of the voyage was forcibly 
reminded of the golden age and its inno- 
cent felicities. Never, they told him, had 
they seen white people but once before, 
when a ship was wrecked on their shores, 
about twenty years past, the evidences of 
which were still visible in a few iron im- 
plements which they possessed. Some of 
the shipwrecked mariners were saved, and 
with the aid of the natives fastened two 
ofthe canoes of the country together to 
sustain masts, upon which they stretched 
rude sails made of their shirts and put to 
sea, but were lost, as was evidenced by 
the wreck of their anomalous craft, which 
was afterward found by the natives upon 
the shores of a neighboring island. 

The people even here in this fruitful 
paradise were ever agitated by the alarms 
of war. ‘There were leagues offensive and 
defensive, and conflicts cruel and de- 
structive with neighboring tribes; so that 
at the period described some parts of the 
country had been nearly depopulated. 
Their weapons were few and ineffective 
against light armor; swords of hardened 
wood, arrows of reed tipped with bone, 
clubs fortified with the horn of the stag 
or other beast, comprised their simple 
armory. But upon weapons they did not 
wholly rely. They carried to the foray 
an image of the deity who presided over 
their destinies, of which they took coun- 
sel, “as the Romans were wont of the 
oracle of Apollo.” 

Without making any considerable ex- 
plorations, Amadas and Barlow, having 
satisfied themselves of the fitness of the 
country for colonization, thought best to 
return home and report their discovery to 
Raleigh ; and taking leave of the natives, 
after a prosperous voyage they reached 
England about the middle of September, 
having with them two natives of the coun- 
try named Manchese and Manteo, both 
Justie men.” 

The adventurers’ account of the coun- 
try of which they had taken possession for 
Raleigh in the name of Elizabeth was 
received with enthusiasm. Elizabeth 
named it Virginia, and bestowed upon 


the fortunate Raleigh the honor of 
knighthood ; hence he was enabled to 
decorate his arms with the legend, /re- 
pria insignia Walteri Ralegh, milites, 
Domini et Gubernatoris Virginius. 

Without loss of time Raleigh began 
preparations for colonizing his new pos- 
sessions, and on the ninth of April, 1585, 
despatched from Plymouth seven ships 
under the command of his kinsman, Sir 
Richard Grenville, “ with one hundred 
householders and many things necessary 
to begin a new state.”” The head of the 
colony was Ralf Lane, who had seen mil- 
itary service in Ireland, and was well 
known to Raleigh for his ability. A num- 
ber of gentlemen of reputation, among 
whom were several who subsequently 
achieved distinction, accompanied the 
expedition. 

On the twelfth of May, Grenville, with 
a portion of his fleet, came to anchor 
at the island of St. John de Portorico, 
where he landed and erected a temporary 
fortification and, felling timber, began 
building a pinnace, which, it seems, he 
considered needful to carry out his de- 
signs. While engaged in this work he 
was surprised by the appearance of a 
company of Spanish horsemen, who rec- 
onnoitred the intruders from a safe 
distance and then withdrew. Soon after 
a strange sail appeared in the offing ; and 
alarmed at what might be an enemy by 
sea, which might co-operate with those 
on land, the Ziger hastily weighed anchor 
and stood off to reconnoitre. The strange 
ship, however, proved to be one of his 
own vessels, under the command of the 
afterward renowned Thomas Cavendish, 
which had been separated from the rest 
of the fleet in a storm in the Bay of 
Portugal. Her appearance was hailed 
with joy, and she was welcomed with a 
salvo of artillery. 

A few days later a force of twenty 
Spanish horsemen showed themselves ; 
whereupon Grenville despatched twenty 
footmen and two men mounted upon 
horses, which he had secured, who were 
met by a flag oftruce. After an exchange 
of civilities, learning that the English 
only desired to provide themselves with 
necessities of which they stood in need, 
and which they were determined to have 
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at all extremities, they withdrew with effu- 
sive demonstrations of goodwill, promis- 
ing to supply their wants; but failing to 
fulfil their promise, Grenville, after wait- 
ing ten days, having launched the newly 
built pinnace, marched into the country 
to obtain the provisions which had been 
promised him, and not meeting the Span- 
iards, he set fire to the forests and 
withdrew to his fortification, which he 
also fired, and prepared to continue his 
voyage. 

Shortly after sailing, Grenville fell in 
with two Spanish ships, one of which her 
crew abandoned when they espied the 
English fleet. The other proved to be 
richly laden and tohave on board “ divers 
Spaniards of account.’’ ‘These the auda- 
cious Grenville “ransomed for good 
round summes,” and landed at St. John’s. 

Taking one of the capturéd vessels, 
Lane sailed to Roxo Bayou, the south- 
west side of St. John’s, where the Span- 
iards had salt works, and in the face of a 
Spanish force loaded his vessel with salt 
and rejoined the fleet, which then set sail 
for the island of Hispaniola. Here the 
English were received by the Spanish 
authorities with courtesy ; and although at 
first they exhibited some apprehension of 
danger at the landing of so large a body 
of men in their harbor, their fears were 
soon dispelled by the friendly attitude of 
the English, who, while their general and 
the Spanish governor were conferring to- 
gether, proceeded to erect “ two banquet- 
ing houses covered with greene boughes,”’ 
one for the gentlemen, the other for the 
“inferior sort;’’ wherein they soon set 
forth a right royal banquet served “ all in 
state,’”’ of which the Spaniards partook, 
amid the exhilarating strains of martial 
music. 

Not to be outdone in generosity, the 
Spaniards invited their entertainers to a 
cattle hunt, in which they engaged with 
zest. Anexchange of goods and presents 
followed, and on the seventh of June Gren- 
ville, having supplied himself with “ horses, 
mares, kine, buls, goates, swine, sheep, 
bull-hides, sugar, ginger, pearls, tobacco, 
and such like commodities of the Island,’’ 
spread his sails for America, departing 
with an ostentatious show of goodwill 
from the Spaniards, which was imputed to 
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fear by the more experienced of Gren- 
ville’s party, who doubted not that, had 
the English force been insufficient for 
successful resistance, they might have 
received the same barbarous treatment 
which Englishmen were wont to receive at 
Proceeding on hiscourse, 
Grenville passing the next day near a 
small island abounding with seals, an- 
chored to enjoy the sport of capturing 
some of the strange creatures, and barely 
escaped being wrecked with a number of 
his friends inthe pinnace. Escaping this 
hazard, he resumed his voyage on the 
ninth at the island of Caycos, wherehe had 
been told by a Portuguese in his company 
salt ponds could be found ; but failing to 
discover these ponds, greatly to the dis- 
comfort of the poor Portuguese, he again 
resumed his voyage, stopping at various 
islands to reconnoitre. On the twenty- 
third the fleet was off Cape Fear and, barely 
escaping wreck on that dangerous head- 
land, entered a harbor, where the people 
on shipboard feasted on fish, which they 
caught in great numbers. On the twenty- 
sixth, Grenville came to anchor at Ocracoke 
Inlet, and on the eleventh of July, having 
brought with him for guides and inter- 
preters the two natives, Manteo and Man- 
chese, who had been carried to England 
by the former expedition, he set out with 
a considerable company across Pamlico 
Sound to explore the country. In this 
undertaking, three Indian towns, Pomeiok, 
Agnascogok and Secotan, were discovered. 
A silver cup had been lost at Agnascogok, 
said to have been stolen by a native of 
the town ; and as it had not been returned 
as promised, Grenville, upon returning to 
his fleet, went in a boat with a party of 
men to recover it. Upon his appearance 
the affrighted natives fled ; and to punish 
them for the loss of his cup, Grenville 
“burnt and spoyled their corne and 
Towne,”’ an act of barbarous cruelty which 
converted these people into dangerous 
enemies of the colonists. 

Granganimeo, the brother of King 
Wingina, visited the ships in friendly 
fashion as he had done the previous year, 
and no cause of trouble between that 
gentle savage and the hasty Grenville ap- 
pears to have arisen. After several weeks 
spent in explorations and preparations for 
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settlement, having on the fifth of August 
despatched John Arundel to England, 
Grenville, having landed the colony of 
one hundred and seven men on Roanoke 
Island, set sail on the twenty-fifth forhome. 
But the fiery and heroic Grenville could 
not resist an adventure when it came in 
his way; and six days after leaving Roa- 
noke he fell in with a Spanish ship of 
“300 tunne richly loaden,’”’ which he 
boarded with “a boate made with boards 
of chests,’’ so frail as to sink at the ship’s 
side as he and his valorous crew left it. 


nesse, yet wilde, as France, Spaine, nor 
Italie have no greater, so many sorts of 
Apothecaries drugs, as common there as 
grassies here.” ‘lo the delighted eyes of 
the colonists, Virginia was another Canaan 
flowing with milk and honey. ‘The sav- 
age inhabitants were courteous and trac- 
table ; the affluent soil brought forth the 
maize, richest of breadstuffs, in lavish 
profusion ; indeed, whatever “‘ commodi- 
ties soever, Spaine, France, Italie or the 
East partes’’ yielded, “as wines of all 
sortes, in ozles, in flaxe, in rosens, pitch, 


BOATMAKING, 


Having captured the Spanish ship, Gren- 
ville took up his quarters on board, and 
headed his prize for England, reaching 
Plymouth on the eighteenth of September, 
where he “was courteously received by 
divers of his worshipful friends.” By a 
letter bearing date the third of September, 
written by Lane to Richard Hakluyt, we 
have his description of the country, 
which he enthusiastically pronounced to 
be “the goodliest soyle under the cope 
of heaven, so abounding with sweete 
trees, that bring such sundry rich and 
pleasant gummes, grapes of such great- 


frankensence, corrans, sugers,” this fa- 
vored land abounded with. 

It would be supposed from this letter 
that the prosperity of the colony was as- 
sured ; but such was not the case. Al- 
though Lane was a man of ability, 
apparently well fitted to be a pioneer in 
founding a state, the times were not 
propitious for his colonial enterprise. It 
was soon discovered that the place chosen 
for settlement was unsuitable ; the harbor 
was poor and the coast dangerous. Na- 
tives from various tribes in the vicinity 
visited his settlement, and from them he 
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gathered valuable information. [rom 
accounts given him by an Indian chief, 
Menatonon, while exploring the Chowan, 
he learned of the Chesapeake Bay 
abounding in pearls, and the people who 
inhabited its shores, and resolved to re- 
move his colony thither as soon as the 
expected supply ships came from England. 
Unfortunately, Manchese, one of the 
natives who had accompanied the colony 
from England, did all in his power to sow 
distrust of the colonists among the sav- 
ages, and the king’s brother, the friendly 
Granganimeo, suddenly died, whereupon, 
Wingina, influenced by their enemies, as- 
sumed an air of hostility toward the 
colonists and incited the chiefs of other 
tribes against them. But although Lane 
found the tribes with whom he had 
established leagues of friendship hostile 
to him, he thought it important to ex- 
plore the Roanoke, which the Indians 
had informed him issued from a great 
rock near a sea and flowed through a 
country rich with precious metals. 


This undertaking was attended with 
severe hardships. Provisions soon grew 
scarce, and none could be obtained at 
the towns which they passed, the inhabi- 
tants having fled at their approach ; 
hence Lane proposed to his men to turn 
back, but left the decision to them. 
They, as eager as himself to feast their 
eyes upon the richesof the country and 
to be the first to trace a water-way to the 
western ocean, which they fondly believed 
the sea described by the Indians to be, 
resolved to go forward, and when their 
provisions were exhausted to kill two 
mastiffs which accompanied them, and 
sustain themselves upon their flesh. 
With this spirit, the little company pushed 
forward, Lane himself burning to reach 
the country of the Mangoaks, who, he had 
been told, had intercourse with a strange 
people whose land abounded with a 
“marvellous mineral ’’ in such abundance 
that they wrought it into plates with 
which to adorn their habitations. This 
mineral, paler and softer than copper, 
was brought down by the swift-rushing 
stream, and caught by the natives in bowls 
partially covered with a skin. Pushing 
on then with energy, Lane pursued his 
course for two days, the natives of the 
country withdrawing as he advanced. 

On the afternoon of the second day, 
while lying on shore suffering for lack of 
food, their stores having all been spent, 
Lane heard the voices of savages calling, 
as he thought, from the wooded river 
banks, to Manteo, his native guide; and 
glad to have the opportunity of hold- 


_ing friendly intercourse with them, he 


caused Manteo to reply. Hearing them 
sing, apparently in response, which Lane 
supposed to be in token of welcome to 
their country, he was beginning to feel 
that his toils and sufferings were to be 
rewarded by success, when suddenly 
Manteo warned him of danger, and ere 
the English could put themselves in a 
proper state of defence, they were as- 
sailed by a storm of arrows. Fortunately 
none were hurt; and, scaling the steep 
banks of the river, Lane pursued the fly- 
ing foe until the setting sun deepening 
the gloom of the forest compelled his 
men to return to their boats. Weary and 
famished, with no prospect of obtaining 
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food from the natives, the adventurers set 
out before daybreak, having first regaled 
themselves on “dogges porredge,’’ on 
their return to Roanoke. 

On the way they were reduced to the 
necessity of subsisting upon a decoction 
of sassafras leaves; and when they 
reached the broad sound, which lay be- 
tween them and their destination, they 
were weak from want of food. It was 
on the eve of Easter, and a heavy gale 
lashing the waters into foaming billows 
warned them against attempting the pas- 
sage in their frail boats ; accordingly they 


hind in a perilous situation. Rumors of 
disaster to his party had reached Roa- 
noke, and Wingina, who, upon assuming 
the chieftainship, had taken the name of 
Pemisapan, and had for some time re- 
garded the English coldly, became offen- 
sively insolent to the little colony in its 
weakness, and, contemning the Christian 
faith which they had shown some regard 
for, openly taunted the English with the 
weakness of their God, who had been 
unable to protect his friends against the 
fury of the savage Renapoaks. In vain 
Ensenore, the aged father of Pemisapan, 
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“fasted very truly” that day, and on 
Easter morning were rejoiced with the 
sight of pleasant skies and tranquil 
waters. 

They were expecting when they 
reached Chimpanum, a fishing station of 
friendly natives, to be able to obtain fish 
to allay the pangs of hunger; but great 
was their disappointment when they 
reached the place, late in the afternoon 
of Easter, to find it deserted. They 
found, however, a few fish in the aban- 
doned weirs, which revived them some- 
what, so that the next morning they 
reached Roanoke in safety. Here Lane 
found the people whom he had left be- 


who had always been a faithful friend of 
the English, endeavored to persuade his 
people to entertain a better spirit toward 
the colonists; and had not Lane unex- 
pectedly returned, they would have aban- 
doned their settlement, which would 
probably have been fatal to the English, 
since they depended upon the natives 
for food, being unable to construct suit- 
able weirs for taking fish, and having no 
seed corn to plant in the spring. 

The return of Lane with all his men 
from the country of a people whose prow- 
ess was acknowledged quickly turned the 
tide in their favor, and Ensenore at once 
assumed the dignity of a prophet. This 
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aged chief entertained exaggerated theo- 
ries respecting the pale men, who had 
come like spirits from the misty sea. He 
had told the people that, if they killed 
these strange men, they would after a 


- short period return to life again, and that 


even while in the land of shades they 
would avenge wrongs done them in life. 
Some of the superstitious natives remem- 
bered strange sounds which they had 
heard and blows which they had received 
in the darkness when far away from the 
settlement, and attributed them to the 
spirits of the English who had died 
among them. The natives, too, who had 
accompanied Lane told marvellous stories 
of English prowess when they encoun- 
tered the dreaded Renapoaks, and took 
Menatonon, one of their chiefs, with the 
son “‘ that he best loved,”’ prisoners, the 
latter of whom Lane still held in captivity. 
Thus the colony at Roanoke became sud- 
denly popular; and when Menatonon 
sent an ambassador with a costly pearl to 
ransom his son and, joining with Okisko, 
a neighboring king, sent twenty-four of 
the chief men of the country to offer ser- 
vice and homage to Elizabeth and Ra- 
leigh, they were regarded even by Pemi- 
sapan with favor. Weirs were constructed 
for them by the natives, and corn planted 
for their sustenance, until they could re- 
ceive stores from England, which they 
expected would arrive not long after their 
harvest. Unfortunately their faithful friend 
Ensenore died, and the enemies of the 
colony again became active. In order to 
make the destruction of the colony cer- 
tain, Pemisapan and others, among whom 
was Manchese, their bitterest enemy, 
drew some of the neighboring tribes into 
ascheme to surprise and destroy Lane 
and his people. To this end, bodies of 
men from these tribes were invited to 
assemble at Roanoke, a month after En- 
senore’s death, to join in a funeral cele- 
bration in his honor. In the mean time 
Pemisapan secretly caused the weirs to 
be broken beyond repair by the English, 
and removed to another place, for the os- 
tensible purpose of preparing the ground 
for planting, thereby throwing the colo- 
nists, who had depended upon them for 
partial supplies of food, upon their own 
resources, which compelled Lane to send 


parties of his men to a distance to obtain 
sustenance. ‘These detached parties it 
was intended to cut off and destroy sepa- 
rately, and in the dead of night to sur- 
prise the colonists who remained at Roa- 
noke by setting fire to their dwellings 
and slaying them as they rushed forth 
comused and unprepared for conflict. 
To two of Pemisapan’s chief men was as- 
signed the honor of despatching Lane ; 
and but for the gratitude of the captive 
son of Menatonon, whom Lane had 
treated with kindness, the plot would 
probably have succeeded. ‘This young 
man, however, to whom all the details of 
the plot were disclosed, revealed them 
fully to Lane, who promptly prepared to 
checkmate his enemies by a night sur- 
prise. A few days before the time set by 
Pemisapan for consummating his designs, 
his people, on the last of May, began to 
assemble at Roanoke, and Lane resolved 
to surprise them. . 

in order to prevent news from being 
carried to their chief, upon whom he had 
designs, Lane intrusted to one of his 
men the task of secretly seizing after 
nightfall the canoes lying about the 
shores of the island, to prevent the de- 
parture of any of the natives. ‘This plan, 
so well calculated to succeed, was frus- 
trated by unskilful management. The 
man who was to prevent any of the na- 
tives from going to Pemisapan discovered 
a canoe leaving the island, and upset it, 
killing at the same time two natives who 
were in it. This being seen from the 
shore alarmed the natives, and a conflict 
at once began between them and the 
English, which resulted in the defeat of 
the natives, who finally fled to the woods 
for safety. 

As soon as it was light enough the next 
morning, Lane with a small force of men 
started to surprise Pemisapan, who had 
not yet learned of the overthrow of his 
people at Roanoke. Landing near the 
residence of Pemisapan, Lane sent him 
word that he was on his way to Croatoan, 
and wished to complain to him con- 
cerning an attempt of one of his peo- 
ple to carry away the captive son of 
Menatonon. Not suspecting danger, 
Pemisapan allowed [Lane to approach 
him, and while talking [ane suddenly 
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gave the watchword, “Christ our victory,” 
which had been agreed upon as the signal 
for attack. Pemisapan fell from a pistol 
shot fired by the colonel, and was sup- 
posed to be dead ; but while the English 
were occupied in slaying the surprised 
natives, he sprang up and attempted to 
escape. He was overtaken, however, by 
Lane’s Irish servant, who slew him and 
bore his head in triumph to his master. 
This put a1 end to present danger from 
Pemisapan’s people. 

A week after this occurrence, the colo- 
nists were overjoyed to receive news from 
Captain Stafford, whom Lane had sent to 
Admiral’s Island to get food and watch 
for the appearance of sails, that he had 
seen twenty-three vessels in the offing. 
Of course it was not known whether they 
were friends or foes, and the little colony 
was ina state of anxious suspense until 
the arrival the next day of Stafford him- 
self, who brought a letter from Sir Fran- 
cis Drake offering to supply their neces- 
sities. On the tenth of June Sir Francis 
himself anchored at Roanoke and of- 
fered the colonists all the assistance in 
his power. This was done with the con- 
sent of all the commanders in the fleet, 
for Drake’s fleet was a little common- 
wealth, in which all the commanders had 
a voice, and questions of moment were 
referred to them for decision. 

It was decided, upon Lane’s request, 
that Drake should take home the weak 
and unserviceable members of the colony, 
and should leave at Roanoke ships and 
competent commanders with a sufficiency 
of provisions, and if supplies did not 
reach the colonists as expected by the 
following August, that they were to em- 
bark for home and abandon their settle- 
ment. ‘This arrangement, so satisfactory 
to the colonists, concluded, every one was 
on the alert to prepare letters for their 
friends at home. While they were busily 
employed in this pleasant occupation, a 
terrific storm broke upon the fleet; and, 
exposed as it was in the unsheltered road- 
stead, it suffered severely. One of the 
vessels assigned to Lane, already pro- 
visioned for the colony, and having on 
board some of his most efficient men, 
was driven to sea and returned no more. 

The bad harbor and the injury already 


suffered by Drake in his philanthropic 
efforts to assist the colonists admonished 
him to bring affairs to a speedy conclusion ; 
but with almost unexampled generosity, 
he offered to place one of his principal 
ships at Lane’s disposal, to carry out the 
plan already agreed upon, although he 
declared himself unwilling to leave the 
ship in the unsafe harbor of Roanoke, 
where she would be likely to suffer wreck, 
preferring to leave her in the roadstead 
where Lane would be obliged to assume 
the responsibility of her care. At the 
same time he requested Lane to deliver 
to him in writing word as to what he de- 
sired him to do, promising to comply 
with his wishes as far as possible. 
Reflecting upon the mishaps which had 
befallen the colony, Lane summoned a 
council of the colonists to consider what 
it was best to do. Considering their 
weaknesses and losses, the want of a safe 
harbor and the uncertainty of receiving 
any supplies from England, it was resolved 
to request Drake to carry them home ; 
and Drake, consenting to their request, 
took them with their belongings on board 
his fleet, which, says Lane, “ susteined 


more perill of wracke than in all his 


former most honorable actions against 
the Spaniards,” and, “‘ with praises unto 
God for all, set saile, the nineteenth of 
June, 1586, and arrived in Portsmouth 
the seven and twentieth of July the same 
yeare.”’ 

In studying the accounts of this settle- 
ment at Roanoke, one can but experience 
a feeling of regret at Drake’s well-in- 
tended but superzealous action in visiting 
them with such profuse proffers of assist- 
ance ; and Sir Walter Raleigh must have 
reflected with no pleasant emotions upon 
his friend’s meddlesome interest in his 
affairs. For he had not forgotten his 
colonists at Roanoke, and had labored 
assiduously in making provisions for their 
necessities ; and when Lane and his peo- 
ple, crowded into the vessels of Drake’s 
fleet, lost sight of the land which they 
had esteemed as the “ paradise of the 
world,” the ship which Raleigh had with 
such personal labor and sacrifice freighted 
with plenteous supplier for their wants 
was speeding with swelling sails toward 
their abandoned settlement, where their 
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household goods were scattered in con- 
fusion, as though their owners had been 
‘‘ chased from thence by a mighty army,” 
and their fields almost ready for the har- 
vest were pleasantly rustling in the sum- 
mer winds. Finding the colony gone 
from Roanoke, after searching the sur- 
rounding country in vain for them, 
Raleigh’s vessel returned to England to 
find the colonists already there. 

Nor was this all that had been done for 
the welfare of the colonists ; for Sir Rich- 
ard Grenville had been despatched to 
Virginia with three ships, and he arrived 
at Roanoke two weeks after the departure 
of the supply ship for England. Not 
finding the colonists as he expected, and 
unwilling to lose de facto possession of 
the country, he left fifteen men at Roanoke 
with provisions for two years, and re- 
turned to England, landing on his way at 
the Azores and despoiling the Spaniards, 
as was his wont wherever he found that 
detested people. 


But the failure of the colony under 
Lane in no whit discouraged the daunt- 
less Raleigh. ‘The next year, onthe eighth 
of May, three vessels containing one 
hundred and fifty men sailed from Plym- 
outh harbor for the New World. The 
charge of this expedition Raleigh in- 
trusted to John White, whom he appointed 
governor, associating with him ina char- 
ter carefully prepared, active associates, 
under the sonorous title of the “* Governor 
and Assistants of the Citie of Ralegh in 
Virginia.”’ 

The commander of the principal ves- 
sel was a Spaniard, Simon Ferdinando, 
whose heart was not in the service of the 
enterprise, if we may credit thechronicler ; 
for, arriving in the Bay of Portugal, the 
fly-boat bearing a part of the colonists 
was “lewdly”’ forsaken by him with all 
on board, while in distress, and he went 
contentedly on his way, entertaining 
White and his companions with stories 
which in all cases proved to be fictitious. 
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Indeed, had it not been for Captain Staf- 
ford, a man whose vigilance and ability had 
been often tested, he would have wrecked 
his ship on Cape Fear, which would 
have brought the enterprise to an ignomin- 
ious close. As it was, the colonists es- 
caped wreck, and on the twenty-second of 
July their two vessels came to safe anchor- 
age at “‘ Hatorask,” and White with forty 
of his best men took the pinnace to go to 
Roanoke to find the fifteen men left there 
by Grenville the year before. After find- 
ing these men, it was White’s intention to 
take his colony to Chesapeake Bay and 
there establish it; but no sooner had the 
company embarked than they heard to 
their dismay a command given by Ferdi- 
nando’s direction to the mariners to leave 
them at Roanoke, with the exception of 
the governor and a few favored persons, 
as he would land them at no other place 
on account of the lateness of the season, 
— a pretext too ridiculous to consider. 
In vain White argued ; all the mariners 
whom Ferdinando had before brought to 
his own views sustained him in this partic- 
ular matter, and he was obliged to yield. 


The company reached Roanoke Island 
at sunset, but found the place deserted. 
No trace could be found of the missing 
men except the blanched bones of one 
of their number, mournful tokens of a 
savage attack upon the little settlement. 
The fort which Lane had erected was 
thrown down, but most of the dwellings 
were standing. Nature, however, was al- 
ready actively engaged in her favorite work 
of effacing the art of man, and even the 
dwellings had been invaded by a rank 
growth of vegetation, particularly of mel- 
ons, upon which a number of deer were 
quietly feeding. 

White at once set his company at work 
repairing the houses and erecting new 
ones, being obliged to abandon his pro- 
jected settlement at Chesapeake Bay. 
While thus busily engaged, the fly-boat, 
which Ferdinando had stolen away from 
in the night, while lying in the Bay of 
Portugal, arrived safely, to the joy of the 
colonists, but to the chagrin of Ferdi- 
nando, who was grieved greatly at their 
coming, having evidently a grudge against 
the captain, who he hoped would be 
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unable to find his way to Virginia, or 
would fall a prey to enemies in the dan- 
gerous place where he abandoned him. 
— but “God disappointed his wicked 
pretences.” 

A few days after their arrival, George 
Howe, one of the colonists, while gather- 
ing crabs, was slain by savages in ambush, 
an emphatic reminder of the necessity of 
constant caution. 

On the thirtieth of July, White de- 
spatched Stafford with twenty men under 
the guidance of the faithful Manteo, who 
had accompanied them from England, to 
visit Croatoan, where Manteo’s motherand 


relatives lived, for the purpose of getting 


tidings of Grenville’s missing men. At 
first the Croatoans received them with dis- 
trust, but upon being informed by Man- 
teo of the peaceful character 
of their visit, they received 
them with good-natured hos- 
pitality. these natives 
Stafford learned the fate of 
Grenville’s men. ‘They had 
been surprised, and several of 
them slain by natives, who 
had been hostile to Lane’s 
colony, those who escaped 
alive having fled no one knew 
whither. 

To several of the neighbor- 
ing tribes, who had shown un- 
friendliness to the English, 
White sent messages offering 
them friendship and forget- 
fulness of past wrongs, and 
requesting them to send some 
of their chiefs to confer with 
him. The natives failing to 
appear at the time appointed, 
and White having learned 
that the remnant of the de- 
ceased Pemisapan’s people 
had slain Howe, and had 
moreover been engaged in 
the attack on Grenville’s men, 
resolved to punish them; 
therefore before daybreak on 
the ninth of August he set 
out for their village with Staf- 
ford and twenty-four men, 
guided by the faithful Man- 
teo. Nearing the village of 
the hostile natives, White de- 


scried a number of people gathered about 
a fire, and getting them between him and 
the water he fired upon them. Taken 
by surprise, the wounded natives fled and 
hid themselves in the reeds, followed by 
the English, who had not gone far before 
they were surprised to see one of the 
natives run toward Stafford, calling him 
by name. To their chagrin they discov- 
ered that they had attacked Manteo’s 
people, who, hearing that Pemisapan’s 
men had abandoned their settlement 
from fear of the English, had repaired 
thither to gather the grain and fruits left 
behind. 

Disappointed in his purpose of punish- 
ing the foes of the English, and chagrined 
at having inflicted injury upon his friends, 
which grieved Manteo greatly, though he 
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Indeed, had it not been for Captain Staf- 
ford, a man whose vigilance and ability had 
been often tested, he would have wrecked 
his ship on Cape Fear, which would 
have brought the enterprise to an ignomin- 
ious close. As it was, the colonists es- 
caped wreck, and on the twenty-second of 
July their two vessels came to safe anchor- 
age at “ Hatorask,” and White with forty 
of his best men took the pinnace to go to 
Roanoke to find the fifteen men left there 
by Grenville the year before. After find- 
ing these men, it was White’s intention to 
take his colony to Chesapeake Bay and 
there establish it; but no sooner had the 
company embarked than they heard to 
their dismay a command given by Ferdi- 
nando’s direction to the mariners to leave 
them at Roanoke, with the exception of 
the governor and a few favored persons, 
as he would land them at no other place 
on account of the lateness of the season, 
— a pretext too ridiculous to consider. 

In vain White argued ; all the mariners 
whom Ferdinando had before brought to 
his own views sustained him in this partic- 
ular matter, and he was obliged to yield. 


The company reached Roanoke Island 
at sunset, but found the place deserted. 
No trace could be found of the missing 
men except the blanched bones of one 
of their number, mournful tokens of a 
savage attack upon the little settlement. 
The fort which Lane had erected was 
thrown down, but most of the dwellings 
were standing. Nature, however, was al- 
ready actively engaged in her favorite work 
of effacing the art of man, and even the 
dwellings had been invaded by a rank 
growth of vegetation, particularly of mel- 
ons, upon which a number of deer were 
quietly feeding. 

White at once set his company at work 
repairing the houses and erecting new 
ones, being obliged to abandon his pro- 
jected settlement at Chesapeake Bay. 
While thus busily engaged, the fly-boat, 
which Ferdinando had stolen away from 
in the night, while lying in the Bay of 
Portugal, arrived safely, to the joy of the 
colonists, but to the chagrin of Ferdi- 
nando, who was grieved greatly at their 
coming, having evidently a grudge against 
the captain, who he hoped would be 
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unable to find his way to Virginia, or 
would fall a prey to enemies in the dan- 
gerous place where he abandoned him. 
— but “God disappointed his wicked 
pretences.’ 

A few days after their arrival, George 
Howe, one of the colonists, while gather- 
ing crabs, was slain by savages in ambush, 
an emphatic reminder of the necessity of 
constant caution. 

On the thirtieth of July, White de- 
spatched Stafford with twenty men under 
the guidance of the faithful Manteo, who 
had accompanied them from England, to 
visit Croatoan, where Manteo’s motherand 
relatives lived, for the purpose of getting 
tidings of Grenville’s missing men. At 
first the Croatoans received them with dis- 
trust, but upon being informed by Man- 
teo of the peaceful character 
of their visit, they received 
them with good-natured hos- 
pitality. I’rom these natives 
Stafford learned the fate of 
Grenville’s men. ‘They had 
been surprised, and several of 
them slain by natives, who 
had been hostile to Lane’s 
colony, those who escaped 
alive having fled no one knew 
whither. 

To several of the neighbor- 
ing tribes, who had shown un- 
friendliness to the English, 
White sent messages offering 
them friendship and forget- 
fulness of past wrongs, and 
requesting them to send some 
of their chiefs to confer with 
him. ‘The natives failing to 
appear at the time appointed, 
and White having learned 
that the remnant of the de- 
ceased Pemisapan’s people 
had slain Howe, and had 
moreover been engaged in 
the attack on Grenville’s men, 
resolved to punish them; 
therefore before daybreak on 
the ninth of August he set 
out for their village with Staf- 
ford and twenty-four men, 
guided by the faithful Man- 
teo. Nearing the village of 
the hostile natives, White de- 


scried a number of people gathered about 
a fire, and getting them between him and 
the water he fired upon them. Taken 
by surprise, the wounded natives fled and 
hid themselves in the reeds, followed by 
the English, who had not gone far before 
they were surprised to see one of the 
natives run toward Stafford, calling him 
by name. To their chagrin they discov- 
ered that they had attacked Manteo’s 
people, who, hearing that Pemisapan’s 
men had abandoned their settlement 
from fear of the English, had repaired 
thither to gather the grain and fruits left 
behind. 

Disappointed in his purpose of punish- 
ing the foes of the English, and chagrined 
at having inflicted injury upon his friends, 
which grieved Manteo greatly, though he 
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ascribed it to their fault in not coming to 
Roanoke as they had promised, White 
retraced his steps to the settlement. To 
reward Manteo for his fidelity, he was 
publicly christened “ Lord of Roanoke 
and Dasamonguepeuk.”’ On the eight- 
eenth an event occurred which would 
have passed unheeded but for the pecul- 
iar circumstances which surrounded it, 
but which will now forever stand in re- 
corded history, — namely the birth of a 
grand-daughter to the governor, who was 
christened Virginia, as she was the first 
Christian child born there. 

The vessels were now nearly ready to 
return to England, when a violent north- 
east storm arose, which came near caus- 


ing their destruction. It was deemed 


best to send two of the assistants home 


and he at last reluctantly yielded to 
their persuasions. 

All was now bustle and activity in the 
little settlement. But half a day was left 
for the governor to get ready for his de- 
parture, and everybody was busy prepar- 
ing messages for their friends at home. 
On the twenty-seventh, at midnight, the 
governor went on board the fly-boat, 
which he seemed to prefer to the larger 
ship commanded by Ferdinando, and the 
two vessels set sail for England. After 
mishaps and hardships unusual even in 
that age of maritime misadventure, with 
the loss of many of his men and the sickness 
of others, White reached the western coast 
of Ireland on the sixteenth of October 
and, leaving his storm-beaten vessel, found 
his way to England as best he could. 


“THE MARCKES OF SUNDRYE OF THE CHIEF MENE OF VIRGINIA.” 


by the vessels to secure supplies for the 
colony, and a controversy arose, no man 
among them being willing to go. The 
governor himself was therefore pressed to 
go, but declined, as it would subject him 
to the criticism of his enemies, to leave 
his colony so soon after arriving in the 
country. The people, however, insisted, 


Ferdinando had arrived before him, with 
his crew so reduced by disease that he 
was unable to bring his vessel into port 
without assistance. 

When White reached England he found 
all in commotion. Rome had summoned 
her hosts from all quarters to make one 
supreme effort to bring England under her 
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THEIR SITTING AT MEATE.” 


iron rule. ‘To this end Philip the Second 
was selected to be the standard bearer of 
the Holy Roman Empire, and was ad- 
monished by the Pope “ that, seeing God 
had blessed him with such exceeding 
great Blessing and Benefits,’ he ought to 
“perform somewhat which might be 
pleasing and acceptable to God: ” namely 
by making a “ Conquest of England, and 
replanting the Catholick Roman Religion 
and abolishing Heresie there.” ‘This 
pious charge was accepted by the most 
Catholic king; and to this new con- 
quest of England the pitiless legions of 
Rome gathered as of old, but inspired 
with a fiercer zeal for success than had 
ever flamed in the breasts of Czesar’s 
rude veterans. So confident were they 
of success, that they held it sufficient to 
recommend “ the Cause, the Armada and 
Army, to the Bishop of Rome, and the 
Prayers of the Catholicks to God and the 
Saints.” Indeed, they fully believed that, 
stained as they were with the blood of 
numberless Christian martyrs, at home, 
in the Netherlands, in France, England 
and elsewhere in Europe, and of the 
helpless natives of the Indies, with the 
sickening smoke of a thousand au/o-da- 
Jes upon their garments, they would have 


the all-conquering hosts of heaven to fight 
for them. 

Against such a foe it was necessary for 
England to gather all her energies; and 
White found his expectations of assistance 
for the friends he had left at Roanoke 
frustrated. Raleigh, as_ solicitious as 
himself for the welfare of his colony, 
could hardly find time in the wild con- 
fusion of that “climacterical year of the 
World,” as German chronologers had 
foretold it would be, to listen to his story. 
True, a few score lives were at stake on 
the Virginia shores ; but many more lives 
were in danger at home. 

White must have been beside himself 
with anxiety. He had left dear friends 
at Roanoke, among them his daughter 
and infant child. They must not be 
allowed to perish. 

In spite of Raleigh’s preoccupation with 
military affairs at home, with his usual en- 
terprise he soon had an expedition for the 
relief of the colonists ready to sail under 
the charge of Grenville ; but before it had 
weighed anchor Grenville was ordered by 
the government to proceed to Cornwall, 
where troops were being gathered to re- 
pel the expected invasion, and his ships 
passed into the government service. 
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Again White strove to obtain relief for 
his friends in Virginia, and Raleigh lent 
him his powerful aid. By their joint 
efforts, on April 22, 1588, White with 
exultant heart sailed from the shores of 
his native land with two vessels freighted 
with the much-needed supplies for the 
colony at Roanoke, who with longing eyes 
were scanning the eastern horizon for ex- 
pected sails. But they looked in vain. 
White, proceeding on his course with 
pleasant anticipations of soon grasping 
the welcoming hands of his friends and 
kindred across the sea, came upon some 
Spanish ships. A fight ensued, and the 
English ships, battered and rendered un- 
fit to proceed further on their errand of 
mercy, were forced to return to England, 
fortunate in having escaped worse dis- 
aster. 

It was too late for White to again set 
out from England; the shadow of the 
coming storm was upon her. He was 
helpless and obliged to curb his impa- 
tience as best he could, while waiting 
through that dreary summer for the storm 
to burst ; the sooner the better for him, as 
he might the sooner get relief to his suf- 
fering friends. How he must have chafed 
as the weeks wore away, and rumors were 
blown across the channel of the slowly 
gathering squadrons, the impregnable 
ships and terrible engines of destruction, 
which were soon to overwhelm England 
and bring it again under the rod of Rome. 

We know the end. The terrible Ar- 
mada came, wafted by priestly benedic- 
tions, its black ships christened with the 
names of saints and apostles and baptized 
as though they were sainted things, their 
high decks adorned with trappings of the 
Roman faith, crosses and chalices, candles 
and bells, shrines and sickly images, — 
came, and was smitten by cannon and 
tempest, until naught was left of it to ex- 
cite any emotion save of pity or contempt. 

Although the dreaded Armada was de- 
stroyed as effectually as the chariots of 
Pharaoh in the Red Sea, everything was 
in such confusion throughout the realm, 
that White could accomplish nothing for 
the relief of his colony until the year 
1590, when a chance seemed open. John 
Wattes, an enterprising merchant of Lon- 
don, had fitted for an adventure to the 
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West Indies three ships which were lying 
idle in the dock on accountof the neces- 
sary embargo which had been laid upon 
shipping, that it might be at the disposal 
of the government whenneeded. Know- 
ing of Wattes’s design, White obtained 
from hima promise to land him and some 
others at Roanoke with supplies for the 
colony there, provided he was abie to 
procure the release of his ships. ‘This, 
through Raleigh, White was able to ac- 
complish ; but the treacherous owner and 
commander, at the last moment, when it 
was too late to procure an order for their 
detention, refused to receive any one on 
board except White himself, who, how- 
ever, resolved to go alone, and on the 
fifteenth of August, 1590, was landed at 
Roanoke. He found there no living soul 
of all the hopeful colony, which he had 
left there three years before, to welcome 
him. Nothing remained save several 
broken chests, which had apparently been 
buried near the fort and subsequently dug 
up by the Indians, and fragments of books, 
maps and pictures, some of which he rec- 
ognized as his own property, scattered 
about in the long grass. On a large tree, 
from which the bark had been removed 
several feet from the ground, the word 
Croatoan was cut in capital letters, which 
evidently was to inform him of the re- 
moval of the colony there, that being the 
home of the faithful Manteo, whose people 
were friendly tothe English. It had been 
decided before White left to remove the 
colony from Roanoke and to leave the 
name of the place to which they decided 
to go ina conspicuous place, to guide 
him to them on his return. 

Anxious beyond measure to rejoin his 
people, White besought the captain of 
the vessel in which he had taken passage 
to take him to Croatoan, which he con- 
sented to do; but a convenient storm 
furnished a plausible excuse, and with 
White on board he set sail for England, 
where he arrived on the twenty-fourth of 
October. Frustrated in all his attempts 
to reach the colony, White was finally 
obliged to abandon all hope of again 
seeing his friends and relatives in Virginia, 
and he died after a few melancholy years, 
haunted ever by the familiar faces of 
those whose spectres peopled ever his 
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waking hours. Raleigh, however, made 
several futile attempts to discover them, 
but, exhausting his resources, was obliged 
to leave his patent to others, and the 
fate of the colony became an interesting 
and unsolved problem. 

When the settlement was made at 
Jamestown in 1607, anxious inquiries 
were made for the lost colony, and at. 
tempts were made to discover if any of 
them were still alive. Inquiry was made 
of the natives, and Captain John Smith 
was told by one of the principal chiefs of 
the neighborhood that “at Ocanahonan 
were certaine men cloathed ”’ in the same 
manner that Smith himself was ; and Will- 
iam Strachey, who was the historian of 
the colony, speaking of this same place, 
says that by the relation of one “ Ma- 
chumps,” an Indian, who had been in 
England and was friendly to the colo- 
nists, the people who lived there had 
‘‘howses built with stone walles and one 
story above another, so taught them by 
those Englishe who escaped the slaughter 
at Roanoak, at what tyme this our col- 
ony, under the conduct of Captain New- 
port, landed within the Chesapeake Bay, 
where the people breed up tame turkeis 
about their howses, and take apes in 
the mountaines, and where, at Ritanoe, 
the Weroance, Eyanoco preserved seven 
of the English alive, — fower men, two 
boyes, and one yonge mayde (who es- 
caped and fled up the river of Chanoke), 
to beat his copper of which he hath cer- 
taine mynes.” ‘These relations of the 
natives about Jamestown prompted the 
colonists to endeavor to find their lost 
countrymen, and attempts were made to 
reach them. 

It is well known that the Spaniards 
were eager to obliterate all evidence of 
the discovery or occupation of American 
soil by the English, whom they regarded 
as interlopers, the Pope having bestowed 
the country upon Spain some time before 
its discovery; hence many interesting 
maps, plans and documents were ob- 
tained surreptitiously by Spanish agents 
and sent to Spain. A number of these 
plans and documents were recently dis- 
covered at Simancas, among them a 
curious chart of Virginia made shortly 
after the founding of the Jamestown 


colony, and which Dom Pedro de Zuniga, 
with a letter dated at London, September 
10, 1608, forwarded to his master, Philip 
the Third of Spain. ‘This very interest- 
ing chart was probably carried to Eng- 
land by Captain Francis Nelson, who 
sailed from Virginia, June 2, 1608, and it 
must shortly after his arrival in England 
have fallen into the clutches of Zuniga. 
By it we are enabled to locate places 
mentioned by Smith and Strachey, and 
curlous inscriptions upon it confirm the 
statements of Smith relative to attempts 
to discover the lost colonists. 

The chart shows three rivers southward 
of the James, probably the Tar, the Roa- 
noke and the Neuse. On the southern 
branch of the latter was the place which 
we are interested in locating, namely, 
Ocanahonan. 

Smith, in his Zrwe Relation, says: “ We 
had agreed with Ye King of Paspahege to 
conduct two of our men to a place called 
Panawicke beyond Roonok, where he re- 
ported many men to be apparalled. Wee 
landed him at Warraskoyack where play- 
ing the villaine and deluding us for re- 
wards, returned within three or foure 
dayes after without going further,” and 
later we find that he sent from Warraskoy- 
ack Master Sicklemore and two guides “to 
seeke for the lost company of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh’s.” 

By reference to this chart we find on 
the southern bank of the James the place 
whence the expedition sent from James- 
town set out on its fruitless search, and 
near this place are these words: “ Here 
Paspahege and 2 of our men landed to 
go to Panaweock.’’ Proceeding southerly 
and crossing the Neuse, the expedition 
reached a place called Panaweock, which 
appears to be the same place known to 
the lost colonists as “‘ Dasamonguepeuk,”’ 
over which, as we know, Manteo, their 
faithful friend, was baptized as “ Lord,” 
and near this place we read: “ Here the 
King of Paspahege reported our men to 
be and wants to go.”’ Proceeding now 
southwesterly, we come to Pakrakwick”’ 
or, as given by Smith, “ Panawicke,”’ and 
read as follows: “ Here remayneth 4 
men cloathed, that came from Roanoke 
to Ocanahonan.”’ We cannot suppose 
that these four men were seen by the 
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Jamestown men; for if they had been, 
Smith or Strachey would have recorded 
the fact. We must therefore conclude 
that they were only reported to have been 
there. 

Another important allusion to the same 
subject has been left recorded by the man- 
agers of the Virginia Company, who, speak- 
ing of their own hardships, say: “ If with 
these are compared the advantages which 
we have gotten in the intelligence of some 
of our Nation planted by Sir Walter Ra- 
legh, yet alive, within fifty mile of our 
fort, who can open the womb and bowels 
of this country, as is testified by two of 
our colony sent out to seek them, who 
(though denied by the savages speech 
with them) found crosses and Letters, 
the Characters and assured ‘Testimonies 
of Christians newly cut in the bark of 
trees.” From this we gather much to 
excite our interest. 
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name of the place whither they removed 
where it could be easily found to guide 
him to them on his return, and “ that if 
they should happen to be distressed in 
any of those places, they should carve 
over the letters or name a Crosse (X) in 
this forme.’’ As no such sign of distress 
was found over the name Croatoan, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that they 
removed to Croatoan, the home of their 
friend Manteo, expecting White to follow 
them there on his return. Nor are we to 
suppose that this place was far distant 
from their abandoned settlement at Ro- 
anoke. Why they left a portion of their 
property behind is not easily explained, 
unless they intended to return for it, 
which is probable. We should, however, 
endeavor to fix the locality of ‘‘Croatoan.’’ 

On the earliest maps this name is 
affixed to a low sandy island incapable of 
supporting a people, while on later maps 
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That the colonists removed to Croatoan 
there can be little doubt. We know that 
it was understood before White’s depart- 
ure that “they intended to remove fifty 
miles further up into the maine pres- 
ently,’’ and that they were to leave the 


the name is given to the peninsula on the 
mainland opposite Roanoke Island, which 
was fertile and in every respect well 
suited to habitation. This fertile penin- 
sula was but partially occupied by the 
Croatoans in White’s time, on account of 
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the proximity of their enemies, the tribe 
of Wingina. Professor White, in a late 
very able article on the subject, advances 
the ingenious supposition that by an un- 
derstanding with Manteo’s people the Cro- 
atoans joined the colonists and took full 
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possession of the peninsula, which they 
had long coveted, and that this occupa- 
tion accounts for the change on the maps. 
This is a very reasonable supposition. 
The colonists were looking for a suitable 
place for settlement, and what more nat- 
ural than that they should avail them- 
selves of this fertile peninsula not far dis- 
tant from Roanoke, where by an alliance 
with a friendly people they would be 
comparatively safe from molestation by 
tribes who were inimical to them. 
Later they moved toward the west, and 
in Smith’s time may have been at Oca- 
nahonan. 

Two interesting questions now arise. 
What became of the Croatoans? and if 
any of the colonists intermarried and 
mixed with them, are any traces of such 
miscegenation now to be discovered ? 

With regard to the first question: —a 
tribe of Indians is now living in the state 
of North Carolina, who have been offi- 
cially recognized as Croatoan Indians. 
The traditions of these Indians point to 
migrations from more eastern settlements. 
When these removals took place is not 
known, though it is probable that their 
last removal was from the Black River, in 
Sampson County, some time during the 
seventeenth century. In 1732 there was 
a grant of territory made to two of their 
number, Henry Berry and James Lowne. 
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These names will be noticed later on. 
These Indians have always been migra- 
tory, and branches of them are to be 
found in places far remote from the main 
body of the tribe. Lawson, the historian 
of Carolina, who knew them in 1709, 
tells us that they claimed to have formerly 
lived on Roanoke Island. 

Let us now consider the second ques- 
tion, whether the modern Croatoans show 
traces of English blood. ‘Their color 
varies greatly, some being very dark and 
others almost white. ‘Those in whom 


‘Indian blood seems to predominate are 


beardless, while those who show a pre- 
ponderance of white blood are bearded. 
A recent traveller among them thus 
describes one of these remarkable people : 
“Where in my life had I seen a handsomer 
man? ‘The face was pure Greek in pro- 
file, the eyes steel blue, the figure of 
perfect mould, and the man as easily 
graceful in his attitude as any gentleman 
in a drawing-room. I sat in my buggy 
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talking with this man for an hour, finding 
him far above ordinary intelligence and 
full of information.” They were long 
classed as mulattoes, and denied the right 
of franchise on the ground that they were 
free persons of color ; but this designation 
they greatly resented, and refused to 
allow their children to be educated in 
negro schools. In 1885, however, this 
ban was removed, and they were pro- 
vided with separate schools, and forbid- 
den as white citizens were from intermar- 
riage with negroes. ‘They possess schools 
and churches, have quick intellects, and 
show a greater capacity for improvement 
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BEST SPECIMENS OF CROATOANS 
IN VIRGINIA, 


than other tribes. Senator Revels of 
Mississippi was a Croatoan, a native of 
North Carolina. The Croatoans are 
hospitable, cleanly in habit, and, unlike 
other Indians, are skilful road builders. 
One of their roads is known to have 
been in use for over a century, and is 
still used. 

If we examine the evidence of travellers 
among them in the past, we shall find 
further support to the theory that the 
Croatoans carry in their veins the blood 
of the lost colony. Lederer, a German 
explorer, in 1669, speaks of them as 
bearded men, whom he supposes to be 
Spaniards, because Indians never have 
beards. Nearly forty years later, the Rev. 
John Blair speaks of them as a very civ- 
ilized people ; and Lawson, the historian 
of Carolina, already quoted, who was well 
acquainted with them, tells us that they 
claimed that “several of their ancestors 
were white people and could talk in a 
book as we do,—the truth of which is 
confirmed by gray eyes being frequently 
found amongst these Indians and no 
others. ‘They value themselves extremely 
for their affinity to the English, and are 
ready to do them all friendly offices.” 
Lawson believed that these people were 
descendants of the lost colony, and says: 
* We may reasonably suppose that the 
English were forced to cohabit with the 
Croatoan Indians for relief and con- 
servation, and that in process of time 
they conformed themselves to the man- 
ners of their Indian relatives; and thus 
we see how apt human nature is to 


degenerate ;’’ while a tradition of the . 


early settlers in North Carolina is that 


they found a powerful tribe of Indians cultivating the 
soil with slave labor and speaking the English language. 


‘The Croatoans of to-day 
claim to be of English and 
Indian descent, and are 
proud of this mixed ances- 
try. Some of them, how- 
ever, show plainly a mix- 
> ture of negro blood. ‘They 
™ claim to have come origi- 

* nally from Roanoke, and 
that one of their chiefs 
was lord of that region and 
visited England. But the 
strongest evidence of their 
English origin is found in their names 
and in the presence of certain old Eng- 
lish words among them. We have spoken 
of Henry Berry and James Lowrie, to 
whom a grant of land was made in 1732. 
Among the names of persons composing 
the lost colony appear the names of Henry 
and Richard Berry and Charles Florrie, 
the last certainly suggestive of Lowrie. 
The following names are also found 
among them, identical with names of the 
lost colonists, namely, White, Baily, Dare, 
Cooper, Stevens, Sampson, Harvie, Howe, 
Johnson, Cage, Jones, Willis, Brooke, 
Taylor, Butler and many others. 

Finally, to quote Professor Weeks on 
their linguistic peculiarities. He says: 
“They begin their salutations with 
‘mon-n-n,’ 7. ¢., man. ‘Their traditions 
usually begin, ‘ Mon, my fayther told me 
that his fayther told him,’ etc. ‘They re- 
tain the parasitic (glide) y, which was an 
extremely common development in Anglo- 
Saxon, in certain words, through the pal- 
atal influence of the previous consonant, 
pronouncing cow as cyow, cart as cyart, 
card as cyard, girl as gyirl, kind as kyind. 
The voiceless form whing is retained, 
instead of the voiced wing. ‘They have 
but two sounds for a, the short @ being 
changed into ¢@ before nasals, and repre- 
senting Anglo-Saxon open ¢ (@) in mon. 
They use the northern lovand in place of 
the later hybrid loving. ‘The Irish fayther 
is found for father. The dialectical 
Jeams is found in place of James. They 
regularly use mon for man; mension for 
measurement; aks for ask; hit for it; - 
hosen for hose. Crone is to push down ; 
and knowledge is wit.”’ 
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The title bestowed upon the region in- 
habited by these people, which embraces 
about six thousand acres and is located 
in the southeastern portion of the state 
of North Carolina, is Scuffletown; hence 
the people are locally denominated Scuf- 
fletonians. Many of them are still wild 
and lawless, and being of mixed blood, 
they are not regarded with much favor by 
their white neighbors ; indeed it has been 
declared that the title of Croatoans was 
bestowed upon them for political pur- 
poses, and that they are all descendants 
of a notorious outlaw, James Lowrie, a 
mulatto, who, it is claimed, was the son 
of Judge James Lowrie, by one of his 
ebony sultanas. Being manumitted by 
his father, it is said that he married 
a half-breed Tuscarora Indian woman, 
Sarah Kearsey, and, about the year 1769, 
emigrated to the region in which the 
Croatoans now principally reside. A re- 
cent writer has traced with some minute- 
ness the immediate descendants of James 
Lowrie, telling us that two of his three 
sons married, one a white and another 
a half-breed Tuscarora woman, while a 
grandson married a Portuguese, and he 
claims that the physical peculiarities of 
this people are derived from this inter- 
mingling of African, Caucasian, Indian 
and Portuguese blood. But he presses 
his theory too far when he ascribes to 
miscegenation traits common to certain 
classes among every people, — namely a 


fondness for fishing and hunting, cunning 
and pilfering propensities, a love of ease, 
licentiousness, and a respect for woman. 
Though among the Croatoans may be 
found descendants of James Lowrie, and 
though it may hereafter be proved that he 
was the son of a judge of that name, the 
descent of this entire people from the 
famous outlaw will still remain unproved, 
— indeed, one may safely opine, will ever 
so remain; and the more romantic and 
less improbable theory, that they carry the 
blood of Raleigh’s lost colonists in their 
veins, will continue to excite specula- 
tion. 

Let us carry this theory to a conclusion. 
Twenty years after White left his colony 
at Roanoke, the Jamestown colonists ar- 
rived. During this twenty years. the lost 
colonists had commingled with the Croa- 
toans and were living on the peninsula of 
Dasamonguepeuk. When news of the 


settlement at Jamestown reached them, a © 


party set out to visit them, probably com- 
posed of but a small number of the original 
colonists, and were intercepted and a 
number of them slain by Powhatan’s men, 
the rest finding refuge with a neighboring 
tribe, perhaps related to the Croatoans ; 
and subsequently the Croatoans, now hav- 
ing among them a considerable number 
of people bearing English blood, migrated 
westward to their present home in North 
Carolina. If all this is true, a problem 
of history has been solved. 
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A CHAPTER OF ALASKA. 
By C. £. Cabot. 


REVIOUS to the 
year 1867, the 
land situated at 
the extreme 
northwest cor- 
ner of our 
North Ameri- 
can continent 
was to the peo- 
ple of our 
country practi- 
cally unknown. 
It was at that 
time called 
Russian Amer- 
ica, and was the 
outpost of its 
parent country, 
its only indus- 
try that of the 

fur trade, which was carried on by an 

organized company of traders known 
as the Russian American Fur Com- 
pany. In time, as the rapid growth of 
our Pacific coast developed new needs, 

a company was formed in California to 

furnish ice in quantities, to be brought 

from Russian America to the port of San 

Francisco and from there distributed. 

In furtherance of this project the plan 

was conceived by the ice company to 

lease the province from its owners. ‘This 
matter was in due course privately laid 
before the suitable legislators in Wash- 
ington, at whose councils the importance 
of its commercial value to our country as 
a source of revenue became more and 
more apparent; and Mr. Seward, then 
our secretary of state, with the far-seeing 
wisdom of able statesmanship, proceeded 
to enter into preliminary negotiations with 
the Russian government, through its min- 
ister, Baron Stoeckl, for the purchase of 

Russian America. The matter was prac- 

tically confined to the knowledge of the 

two prime ministers and to the few others 

whose interests favored privacy in its 

consideration until the time should be 
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ripe to report it to the senate for rat- 
ification. 

Those were troublous times at the 
capital; the senate was watching the 
President's supposed dangerous designs, 
and the people were watching the senate 
and anxiously waiting the issue. But 
amid all the clamor of angry debate, 
Mr. Seward in the State Department was 
quietly preparing to carry out his long- 
cherished plans for the annexation of 
Russian America. The “54° 40’ or fight” 
measure of 1846, which would have carried 
us to the southeast boundary of Russian 
America, had failed through the efforts 
of those opposed to any further northern 
extension of our boundaries. In 1860, 
in a speech at St. Paul, Mr. Seward, with 
sure prescience, had said : — 

“Standing here and looking far off into the 
northwest, I see the Russian as he busily occupies 
himself in establishing seaports and towns and 
fortifications on the verge of this continent, as the 
outposts of St. Petersburg, and I can say, ‘Go 
on and build up your outposts all along the coast, 
up even to the Arctic Ocean; they will yet 
become the outposts of my own country — monu- 


ments of the civilization of the United States in 
the northwest.’ ”’ 


Later, during our civil war, his obser- 
vation of the disadvantages under which 
we labored for lack of advanced naval 
outposts strengthened his determination 
to obtain such a foothold of power. And 
now at last, in 1867, he found the way 
opening before him. Russia was to us 
a friendly neighbor; for her own safety 
she would in no case allow her American 
province to pass into the hands of any 
European power through whom it might 
become to her a future menace. Under 
American control it would be to her a 
safeguard through its more rapid develop- 
ment, and to the United States it would 
become an important stronghold for com- 
mercial and naval operations on our 
Pacific coast. The subject presented so 
many mutual advantages, instead of con- 
flicting interests, that all minor considera- 
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tions were easily adjusted ; the two prime 
ministers, Seward and Gortchakof, were 
not long in coming to an agreement, and 
its satisfactory conclusion seemed now 
well assured. 

On Friday evening, March 29, the 
Czar’s consent to the cession of the 
territory was received by the Russian 
minister, who hastened at once to the 
residence of Mr. Seward, as the impor- 
tance of the case made it necessary to 
take immediate action before the end of 
the session now near at hand. Charles 
Sumner, then chairman of the com- 
mittee on foreign relations, was at once 
summoned, together with the officials 
and secretaries necessary to prepare the 
matter for submission to the senate; in 
less than two hours the brightly lighted 
windows of the State Department indi- 
cated that business was going on there 
as at mid-day; and with so great de- 
spatch was it conducted, that by four 
o’clock on Saturday morning the mid- 
night treaty was engrossed, signed, sealed 
and ready for transmission by the Presi- 
dent.* A few hours iater, when the 
message was announced in the chamber, 
great was the surprise of all when the 
secretary ejaculated rather than read, “A 
treaty for the cession of Russian Amer- 
ica,” —a surprise still further increased 
when Mr. Sumner, a leading opponent 
of the President, rose to move favorable 
action, asking that a hearing be assigned 
for it on the following week. At the 
hearing in executive session the treaty 
was almost unanimously confirmed, con- 
ditional on an appropriation to be made 
by Congress to pay for the purchase 
within a year. ‘The treaty provided that 
the territory should be surrendered to 
the United States as soon as a qualified 
official should arrive from Russia to per- 
‘form that duty. Count Peterschoff was 
appointed for this purpose ; and in Sep- 
tember, 1867, accompanied by General 
Rosecranz and the necessary military 
force, he proceeded to Sitka to perform 
the transfer. With the usual ceremonies 
attendant on such occasions, the Russian 


® The above detail of the working out of the midnight 
treaty is substantially as given in the “ Story of the Life 
of |William H. Seward,” by his son. The illustration, 
from the original painting by Leutze, is used by permission 
. 3 publishers, Messrs. Derby & Miller, New York, 
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flag gave place to our own, and Russian 
America became United States territory. 
At Mr. Sumner’s request, the name Alaska, 
already belonging to the peninsula of that 
country, was retained and adopted as 
that of the whole territory. 

The treaty was ratified April 9, 1867. 
The United States had taken possession 
of the new territory, but had not paid 
for it. Measures were necessary to be 
taken at once to formulate some suitable 
plan of government which could be main- 
tained for the best good of the native 
people there belonging and for the 
increase of our own revenue as might 
be. We had acquired a peculiar pos- 
session, needing peculiar and hitherto 
untried forms of government. It was 
a crisis in which no’ one seemed to know 
quite the best thing to be done nor the 
best way to proceed; the most that was 
known of the region was that it was 
unknown and ice-bound. But as in all 
history, the right man, the God-sent 
man, has always been found for the emer- 
gency, so in this case, one who had 
retired from his long whaling voyages 
in the Pacific seas, which had furnished 
abundant opportunity for thorough and 
complete observation of every form of 
natural phenomena thereto pertaining, 
whose brain had become a_ well-filled 
storehouse of valuable knowledge available 
for just this or similar occasion when it 
should arise, who had in the retirement 
of his private life been sought for and 
elected a member of the Massachusetts 
legislature, there becoming acquainted 
with some of the leading men in public 
affairs, and through them with scientific 
experts and with influential Washington 
legislators, thus by successive steps mak- 
ing the necec:ary connecting links in the 
chain of events which was to bind our 
new possession into harmonious and 
suitable relations with already existing 
conditions, and to open out new avenues 
of interest, of profit and of usefulness, — 
this one of all others in our country best 
fitted for the emergency awaiting, after 
his many years of almost unconscious 
preparation, was found well equipped and 
ready for his country’s service at her call 
of need. Upon him devolved the task to 
investigate, to formulate and to carry to 
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completion plans for mutual] benefit, — 
the work of a statesman and of a philan- 
thropist, of a man sound in knowledge 
of the world’s affairs, of good judgment 
and of unimpeachable integrity, unselfish 
and incorruptible. 

Providentially the man and the hour 
had met. Hugh McCulloch, then secre- 
tary of the treasury, at the instance of 
several eminent men, after due confer- 
ence with Charles Bryant, appointed him 
as special agent subject to the authority 
and supervision of the ‘Treasury Depart- 
ment which had assumed charge of affairs 
in our new territory, with instructions to 
proceed to the Pribylov Islands, the 
home of the fur seal industry which had 
proved of so great value to its former 
owners, to investigate the conditions 
there existing, and to report upon the 
necessary steps to be taken for the sub- 
sistence of the people and for the pro- 
tection and furtherance of our own inter- 
ests as well. In this relation Captain 
Bryant, in pursuance of his duties on the 
islands, resided there for several years, 
during four presidential terms, and under 
the supervision of seven successive treas- 
ury secretaries, instituting and perfecting 
the various systems of living, of educa- 
tion and of industry which have con- 
tinued to the present time. It is of him 
in this peculiar relation that the present 
paper treats. 

Born in Plymouth County, Massachu- 
setts, of the sturdy Pilgrim stock whose 
independence and integrity impressed its 
character so strongly on the beginnings of 
our New England history, his earlier years 
were passed, like those of all sons of the 
industrious farmers whose occupation was 
confined to achieving not only a liveli- 
hood, but the comforts of that time, in 
the multitude of duties more or less 
arduous and shared by all alike, with but 
little schooling except that obtained from 
the ‘open book of nature surrounding 
and enriching the minds of all its pupils 
who had eyes to observe and ability to 
learn its lessons. Doubly fortunate was 
he in the fact that the large farming 
country in which his boyhood years were 
passed was also a seaport (now long since 
in its decadence), whose industry of ship- 
building furnished an opportunity for 
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profitable maintenance to the lads whose 
desires or whose needs prompted them to 
seek for such outside the home life; and 
beyond this employment the next step out 
and away into the world was by the whal. 
ing industry, the source of many large 
fortunes during the thirty years or more 
in which it flourished so prosperously in 
the years following 1830. From the 
farming towns all over New England it 
recruited its workers, offering to them 
attractive inducements to see some part 
of the great world outside of and beyond 
their circumscribed opportunities for 
knowledge ; and among others we find 
our country lad, his brain teeming with 
glorious day-dreams of future possibih- 
ties, exiling himself from his boyhood 
home with its beloved inmates, hoping 
thus to secure a surer and larger compe- 
tence for their future when the disability 
of increasing years should render them 
less able for their laborious and constant 
work. Six voyages were made by him 
during the eighteen years from 1840 to 
1858, covering all latitudes from sixty de- 
grees south to the frozen barrier of the 
Northern Arctic Sea in latitude seventy- 
two degrees, through all seas inhabited 
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by whales ; and in pursuit of this calling 
he visited most of the various islands 
therein situated, making himself familiar 
in every instance where it was possible 
for him to do so with the manners and 
customs of the people and with their na- 
tive language. 

In 1867 and 1868 he was called to the 
Massachusetts legislature to represent the 
district in which he then resided. Here 
again in quite a different field were this 
man’s talents of observation, of well-cul- 
tivated memory and of disposition to use- 
fulness in whatever line of life-work he 
was called upon to fill to stand him in 


A GROUP OF BEHRING SEA OFFICIALS 
IN 1872, 


good stead. Not lightly did he regard 
the fulfilment of any duty intrusted to his 
care ; and in the pursuance of his official 
duties the impress which he left upon 
the minds of his associates was to 
open up to him further opportunities 
and heretofore undreamed-of possibili- 
ties. Here he came in contact with 
other scientific minds; and through a 
vote of his own favorable to the appro- 
priation of a sum of money for use by 
Agassiz in the preservation of the re- 
markable Brazil collection, his own wide 
and thorough knowledge of the family 
of fishes of nearly every kind became 
known to the men who shortly were 
to seek this knowledge absolutely un- 
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attainable through any other of our own 
people. 

One morning in the spring of 1868 
the press all over the country spread 
abroad the surprising announcement of 
Mr. Sumner’s submission to the senate of 
Mr. Seward’s treaty (as it was called) 
for our purchase of Alaska; and great 
the wonder grew. Laughable were the 
comments and ridiculous the criticisms 
of those all uninformed, the general 
public feeling being one of doubt as to 
any possible benefit which could accrue 
to us from the possession of so vast an 
adjunct to our landed possessions. Some 
witty ones made merry in rhyme as ex- 
travagantly set forth as possible, as may 
be seen in the following verses from a 
Boston paper at that time :— 


“ Know ye the land where the iceberg and myrtle 
With early geen peas and walrus combine? 
Where the Esquimaux sups upon truffles and 


turtle, 

And the white polar bears upon Esquimaux 
dine? 

Where the roses are blooming all the year 
round, 

And the oranges ripen with snow on the 
ground? 

| Where the polar bear howls in the barley and 

wheat, 

And the settlers are howling for something to 
eat? 

Oh, know ye that land? ’Tis the land of the 
ice; 


’Tis a big Russian land at a rushin’ big price.” 
and also these from San Francisco : — 


“ Lean of flank, and lank of jaw, 
See the real Northern Thor! 
See the awful Yankee leering 
Just across the Straits of Behring, 
Leaning on his icy hammer 
Stands the hero of this drama; 
And above the wild duck’s clamor 
In his own peculiar grammar, 
With its lingual disguises, 
Lo, the Arctic prologue rises: 


“ Wa’ll, I reckon ’taint so bad, 
Seein’ ez ’twas all they had; 
True, the springs are rather late, 
And early falls predominate; 
But the ice crop’s pretty sure, 
And the air is kind er pure; 
*Taint so very mean a trade, 
When the land is all surveyed, 
There’s a right smart chance for fur chase 
All along this recent purchase; 
And unless the stories fail, 
Every fish from cod to whale; 
Rock, too, mebbe quartz; let’s see — 
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'Twould be strange 1f there should be — 
Seems I’ve heerd such stories told; 
Eh! — why, bless us — yes, ‘tis gold!” 


On the public announcement of the in- 
tended purchase, Captain Bryant’s inter- 
est in the matter was so great that he at 
once consulted several prominent men 
how best to take action, which resulted 
in their telegraphing to Mr. Sumner that 
one of the members of the Massachu- 
setts legislature was thoroughly familiar 
with the region of Alaska, and asking 1f 
his information would be of value. Mr. 
Sumner replied that, although he had 
volumes of Russian records, the practical 
evidence of a living witness would be in- 
valuable. Captain Bryant therefore im- 
mediately sent to Mr. Sumner such por- 
tions of his private journals as bore 
directly upon the case, which testimony 
was made use of in Mr. Sumner’s argu- 
ment favoring the purchase, and portions 
of it were printed entire, which proved 
of great value in the consummation of 
the treaty. Mr. Sumner afterward re- 
ferred publicly to Captain Bryant’s aid at 
that time, in these kindly words: “ Gen- 
tlemen, next to myself you owe it to Cap- 
tain Bryant that we were successful in 
purchasing so valuable a territory.’’ 

The Treasury Department, on assuming 
control of affairs, at once fitted up a 
revenue cutter for active service, whose 
charts were referred to Captain Bryant 
for accurate revision, as here again 
he alone could furnish the information 
needed; and in September, 1868, he 
himself, acting as agent for the Treasury 
Department, set sail for the Seal Islands, 
via Panama, to San Francisco, thence to 
Sitka. But at that point he found himself 
farther from his destination than if he had 
remained in San Francisco. In March, 
1869, however, he reached the islands 
by a chance merchant vessel; and after 
passing the entire sealing season in a 
careful and thorough study of existing 
conditions, be returned to Washington to 
lay his report before the ‘Treasury Depart- 
ment, in which report he recommended 
methods of necessary legislation. 

Owing to delay in affairs at Washington, 
the final consummation of our purchase 
did not take effect until July 27, 1868; 
and at that date, acting on authentic 
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information regarding the indiscriminate 
slaughter of the seals by various raiding 
parties from many ports, immediately fol- 
lowing the transfer of the islands, and 
before our own Officials could arrive there, 
Congress, in the absence of any knowledge 
of the habits of the seals and the needs 
of the people, passed a law prohibiting all 
killing. 

Up to the time of Captain Bryant's 
arrival at the Seal Islands in 1868, noth- 
ing had been known of the habits of the 
fur seals, though they first became known 
to commerce through the discovery of 
their nurseries on the rocky islands around 
Terra del Fuego and in the Southern 


‘Atlantic and Indian Oceans; and in this 


direction, therefore, a close study had to 
be made of their needs and conditions. 
The natural laws controlling their life were 
found to be inexorable, differing in im- 
portant degree from those governing all 
other varieties of their species. As their 
young are not amphibious before fifty or 
sixty days old, it is necessary for their 
successful rearing that they should be 
born on land and remain there until able 
to swim. Special conditions of climate 
are requisite, such as are found on these 
islands alone, situated where the colder 
current from Norton Sound meets the 
warm Japan current that passes through 
the openings between the Aleutian Islands, 
producing a humid condition of atmos- 
phere through the summer months, often 
registering ninety-six per cent of obscura- 
tion of the sun. The male seals begin 
to land in May, the whole herd following 
in increasing numbers, staying until 
November, when they return to the deep 
waters and remain until the next spring. 
During these months on land, if the 
mothers are killed in their brief absences 
from their young necessary to obtain food 
for themselves, the young seals perish. 
The males while on land partake of no 
food, subsisting entirely on the store of 
fat and oil laid up in their blubber through 
the winter season when they annually 
return to feed in the open waters between 
the islands and the mainland. It Is in 
these waters alone that an amount of food 
is found of fish and of marine life neces- 
sary to sustain them for the ensuing 
season. Some conception of the vast 
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quantity of animal life which exists in 
these waters may be obtained from the 
knowledge that each of the five million 
seals that leave the islands to feed re- 
quires at least six pounds of fish per day, 
—thirty million pounds of food daily for 
all. It is on their passage through and 
near these straits that the seals have 
been wantonly slaughtered by raiders who 
hunted them in vessels. 

The full-grown male seal weighs between 
two and three hundred pounds; the full- 
grown female, abouteighty pounds. Never 
more than one seal is produced at a birth, 
its weight being about five pounds. 

A short time before Mr. Seward’s 
death, he explained to Captain Bryant 
the details of a plan for making a treaty 
with Russia, by which the two nations 
should have the joint control of those 
northern waters and their fisheries, saying 
that it was a source of deep regret to 
him that his successor in office in the 
State Department had allowed the matter 
to lapse. At the time we bought Alaska 
he had already formed this plan, his 
attention being called to its necessity by 
the fishery troubles then existing and by 
his desire to guard against any future 
contingency that might arise in that direc- 
tion. He had therefore carefully com- 
piled all possible data and statistics for 
use when the matter should be ripe for 
action,— a matter the importance of 
which grew on his mind with every day 
of his life, and which he had learned to 
consider one of the greatest acts of his 
statesmanship, destined to be regarded 
in our future history with ever-increasing 
appreciation of his wisdom and foresight 
in its successful achievement. 

In March, 1870, Captain Bryant was 
sent to the Pacific coast on a private 
mission for the government; and while 
there, learning from reliable sources of the 
destitute condition of the natives result- 
ing from the enforcement of the law 
passed by Congress the previous year, 
prohibiting all killing, — for without com- 
merce the people would need to depend 
absolutely upon the seals for food, fuel 
and clothing,—he laid the matter at 
once before the Treasury Department, on 
which he was detached from the private 
mission, and was ordered to proceed at 
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onceto the Seal Islandson a revenue vessel 
with supplies for the natives, there to take 
charge until Congress should enact the 
necessary laws for suitable protection. 

In Captain Bryant’s preliminary report 
of 1869, he submitted first and chief of 
all his conviction that the care and pro- 
tection of the seals by well-regulated 
methods would tend not only to support 
the natives comfortably, but to pay a con- 
siderable revenue to the United States by 
the adoption of a proper system of man- 
agement and control. Grafting a plan, 
therefore, on the former somewhat inade- 
quate methods of the Russian govern- 
ment, he recommended that the islands 
be leased to some single company for 
the right to take a certain number of 
seals under proper restrictions and con- 
ditions, with reference to the rights and 
needs of the people and the requirements 
of the Treasury Department. This course 
would be necessary in order that the offi- 
cer in charge of the islands might have 
full authority to secure the enforcement of 
the conditions ; for if more than one party 
were allowed to trade with the natives, 
their competition would give rise to irreg- 
ularities which could not be traced or 
fixed upon any one, and the result would 
be prejudicial to the welfare of the people. 
Captain Bryant’s plan as submitted to our 
government was adopted with modifica- 
tions as needs arose; and asa result of 
his recommendations the islands were 
leased to the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany under certain conditions, in addi- 
tion to which the company voluntarily 
agreed to furnish a resident -physician on 
each island, with all the medicines neces- 
sary for the gratuitous care of the na- 
tives ; to furnish also materials and skilled 
labor to aid them in building their cot- 
tages; and ata later date they also im- 
ported a library of Russian books for the 
use of those who could read them for the 
benefit of all. 

In October, 1870, the first vessel of the 
Alaska Commercial Company arrived with 
its load of supplies for the natives, bring- 
ing its own authority as lessee and also 
official instructions for Captain Bryant to 
execute the plans as already set forth by 
him. At this time there were two hun. 
dred and seventy people on St. Paul's 
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Island, the headquarters of the settle- 
ment, mostly Aleuts from the Aleutian 
Islands, with a proportion of creole biood, 
or a mixture of Russians and natives, 
most of whom had been brought from 
Sitka on the transfer of the territory. 
This creole element was of great service 
from having seen better conditions of 
life, and from having acquired sufficient 
knowledge of the Russian language to be 
able to speak it ; this was our only means 
of communication with the natives, the 
Aleutian language being too difficult to 
acquire by speech. The native people 
are undoubtedly of the same origin as the 
Japanese, their ancestors having probably 
drifted in vessels to these shores where 
they found the conditions of life severe 
and strange, and at so remote a period 
as to have lost the use of their native 
language ; but no marked change has oc- 
curred in their physique, they having 
been frequently recognized by native 
Japanese as of their own race, though 
speaking an unknown tongue. 

Congress having thus in 1870 author- 
ized a fixed condition of the affairs of 
the islands by leasing them to the Alaska 
Commercial Company for twenty years, it 
next became important to administer the 
civil affairs through a regular staff of offi- 
cials; and for information in this direc- 
tion Captain Bryant was summoned to 
Washington in 1871 to confer with the 
heads of the Treasury Department as to 
the best methods to be pursued. As a 
result it was determined that the staff 
consist of four officers, — the agent, one 
first assistant and two second assistants. 
As it would be best that on the score of 
health each one should leave the islands 
every second year, it would be necessary 
that two competent officers should be al- 
ways in charge with the necessary knowl- 
edge for the proper performance of the 
duties required ; and Captain Bryant, as 
duly accredited agent of our Treasury 
Department, in the spring of 1872, was 
permitted to personally select his own as- 
sistants, and was himself invested with 
full official authority. 

To realize more clearly the wide scope 
of this undertaking, we will consider the 
geographical situation of our new pur- 
chase. Alaska itself is two thousand eight 
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hundred miles from east to west, and 
over seven hundred miles north to south, 
or about twelve times the size of New 
York state; but stretching away and 
beyond Alaska in a southwesterly direc- 
tion 1s a long chain of islands, the western 
extremity of which is farther west of San 
Francisco than is the distance from that 
city eastward to the coast of Maine.* And 
two hundred miles north of this chain, 
situated nearly in the middle of Behring 
Sea, lies the Pribylov group known as the 
Fur Sea Islands. ‘They are four in num- 
ber, St. Paul, St. George, Otter and 
Walrus, the two latter being only small 
outlying rocks of St. Paul’s Island. These 
islands were to prove by far the most 
valuable part of our purchase, from the 
fact of their being the yearly resort of 
the fur seal in enormous numbers, from 
the wise management of which as a 
source of revenue our government hoped 
to secure valuable returns. ‘They are of 
volcanic formation, seemingly of more 
recent eruption than the Aleutian chain, 
and are distant three hundred miles from 
the nearest point of mainland on the 
north. 

As to the part allotted by our special 
agent to the people themselves in the 
conduct of their affairs, he improved upon 
the former Russian methods, without 
decided change, and appointed one of 
the leading chiefs to act as his executive 
officer, whose duty it was to report to 
him at night all the occurrences of the 
day, as to the number of seals killed and 
all other matters requiring his cognizance. 
This plan was gradually developed and 
modified from time to time as the condi- 
tions seemed to direct and as new neces- 
sities arose. As Captain Bryant reported 
to the department at Washington only 

* Wolf Island, Maine, and Attow, the western extremity 


of the Aleutian chain, are the extremest distances of the 
United States possessions. They are 7000 miles apart. 


| From San Francisco to Wolf Island, 3300 miles. 
“ Attow, . . 3900 “ 
The Pribylov Islands are 200 miles north of the Aleutian 
chain 
Paw uc is so far west that it laps over into east longi. 
tude. 
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once a year, he had ample time to test 
the value of his experiments and to prove 
them ; when found satisfactory, they were 
legalized by the government on his sub- 
mission. In this simple manner affairs 
were conducted systematically step by 
step and without any friction. In cases 
of misdemeanor which required judicial 
action, three chiefs were constituted a 
council to examine and to report their 
opinion and decision, subject always to 
the agent’s approval. So just and honest 
were these men that seldom were any 
changes necessary to be made. ‘Their 
veracity in all matters coming up for 
settlement Captain Bryant testifies he 
never had reason to question, and he 
never knew of an attempt at evasion. 
They were men who in any civilized com- 
munity would have been natural leaders 
of social law and order. 

To these simple people, from out the 
mists that surrounded their isolated island 
home, had appeared in substantial vision 
the apostle of the era of better things. 
To their sick he had ministered, their 
children he had educated, their civil 
government he had perfected. In all 
material comforts through him they lacked 
nothing, and him they reverenced equally 
with their religious director. Patriarchal 


in its simplicity was his attitude toward 
them in his efforts for their welfare as 
a community; physically, mentally and 
spiritually, through him had their dormant 


‘ faculties been awakened, and they had 


grown to their full stature. Naturally 
their feeling for him had come to be one 
of unbounded love and gratitude. 

Their final parting I will give in Cap- 
tain Bryant’s own words: “ The relations 
between the people and myself had be- 
come so close and had continued so long 
that the parting was a heartfelt one on 
both sides. ‘They all attended us to the 
beach on our departure and gathered 
around us, loath to have us leave them. 
Many shed tears, and I must confess I 
was very near it myself. When the final 
adieus were said they all assured us that 
they should go to the church to pray for 
our safe passage and happy arrival home, 
and that they should never pray for them- 
selves without remembering and praying 
for us. ‘The last sound of their voices as 
we left the shore was /’se Bogh am (God 
bless you) ; and our last sight of them 
was as they stood upon the cliffs waving 
their handkerchiefs as our ship steamed 
away into the distance. I would rather 
have their benediction than that of the 
highest bishop in the world.” 


A MEMORY. 


By John k. Butler. 


When, perfect in thy beauty, thou didst rest 


pw faded flower! dost thou recall that day 


Upon her bosom, and with thoughtless jest 
Wast tossed to me, her lover’s friend, who lay 
‘There at her feet? All nature owned her sway 
And spoke its love. ‘The breeze from out the west, 
Fast hurrying seaward, lingered and caressed 
Her, loath to leave and hasten on its way. 
A bird aswing upon the tree-top trilled 


To her his amorous note. 


And only I — 


As angry waves some fainting swimmer’s life — 
Crushed out the love that all my being thrilled. 
Then didst thou hear my heart’s despairing cry, 
When Honor met with Love in deadly strife ? 


THE PASSING OF THE SQUIRE. 


By Edward Porritt. 


longer count in English rural polli- 

tics. The new democracy has al- 
most completely dethroned the squire, 
and, so far as local politics are concerned, 
has placed him not upon the old inter- 
mediary level of the tenant farmer who 
rents the squire’s acres, but upon the new 
level of the tenant farmer’s hired man. 

English political reforms are usually ex- 
ceedingly slow in making. It took more 
than three quarters of a century to bring 
about the first reform of the House of 
Commons, and still another half-century 
to effect something like equality in the 
parliamentary franchise. When, however, 
the work of a century and a quarter was 
completed, and when equality in the par- 
liamentary suffrage was reached, it took 
less than ten years to equalize the position 
of the town and country wage earners in 
local politics, and in the same domain to 
bring the landlord to the political level of 
the rural laborer. 

The rapidity of this levelling process in 
local government has been surprising. 
Five years ago the squire was as exclu- 
sively dominant in county administration 
as he was at the beginning of the century, 
when the House of Commons itself was 
controlled by the landlords through the 
nomination and rotten boroughs. For 
sixty years the municipalities have been 
governed in accordance with democratic 
ideas, as democratic ideas were under- 
stood by the Whigs in the first’ two or 
three parliaments after the Reform act 
of 1832. But outside the areas of the 
municipalities, until five or six years ago, 
everything was in the hands of the squir- 
archy. The squires dealt out local justice ; 
their influence was the controlling element 
in the administration of the poor laws; 
and all the larger affairs of the county, 
together with all the county patronage, 
were entirely in their hands. ‘They had 
no constituents, and there were no elec- 
tions at which their policy and their 
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actions could be criticised and, if need 
be, condemned. When once a man was 
of the county bench, he was there for life. 
He owed his appointment legally to the 
Lord Chancellor, but primarily to his 
neighbor landlords who were already 
magistrates, and whose suggestion or 
recommendation for his appointment was 
made to the Lord Chancellor through the 
Lord Lieutenant, the Queen’s representa- 
tive in the county. ‘The county benches 
were exclusive to the lastdegree. A man 
who had no neighbors in the full social 
sense of the word could never hope to be 
of the county magistracy. ‘To begin with, 
to be of the magistracy he must be a land- 
owner; the law settled that point. But 
the possession of land did not settle every- 
thing, nor clear away all obstacles to the 
much coveted place on the county bench. 
Custom and tradition interposed, and de- 
creed that the appointive power of the 
Lord Chancellor should be exercised only 
at the instance of the Lord Lieutenant ; 
and they further decreed that the name 
of no man who had been engaged in re- 
tail trade could be submitted by the Lord 
Lieutenant to the Lord Chancellor. 

This was the condition of things gov- 
erning appointments to the county bench. 
In the municipalities it has always been 
much easier to obtain a seat on the bench. 
By virtue of his office the mayor is a 
magistrate for two years, and usually be- 
fore these two years have expired his 
name is permanently added to the com- 
mission of peace for the borough. In 
the case of the boroughs, the Lord Chan- 
cellor appoints to the bench without any 
reference to the Lord Lieutenant ; and any 
man of character and standing who has 
political friends may hope for a seat 
among the borough magistrates. It is 
no bar that a man has been engaged in 
retail trade. While, however, the borough 
bench has always been much less exclu- 
sive than the county bench, its duties are 
much more restricted. The functions of 
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a borough magistrate are confined to the 
town for which the commission of the 
peace to which his name is attached is 
issued. The magistrate has no judicial 
functions whatever outside the area of 
the town, nor does his position as a 
magistrate confer on him any special 
privileges. He attends the local police 
court once or twice a week without any 
pay and, with the help of a lawyer who 
acts as clerk of the bench, dispenses sum- 
mary justice in the less important cases, 
and helps to form a court of first instance 
for the hearing of more serious charges. 
In addition to the difference in social 
standing between magistrates of the bor- 
ough and county benches, there are priv- 
ileges attaching to the county magistracy 
which do not attach to the magistracy in 
the boroughs. A county magistrate has 
a right to take part in the proceedings of 
the ancient court of quarter sessions ; and 
he was, up to a year ago, solely by virtue 
of his office, a member of the board of 
guardians for the relief of the poor for the 
district in which his property is situated. 
He thus enjoyed the exercise of two func- 
tions connected with local government 
and the administration of local justice 
which were withheld from the borough 
magistrate. The magistrate in the bor- 
ough might, of course, submit himself for 
election to the town council and to the 
board of guardians; but the magistrate 
in the counties was in the enjoyment of a 
large share in local government without 
any of the worry and expense of election. 
Prior to 1888 the proceedings in quar- 
ter sessions were both judicial and ad- 
ministrative. The magistrates met to try 
prisoners whose cases demanded juries, 
and also to administer all the affairs of 
the county. They controlled the county 
constabulary, and appointed its officers. 
They had in their custody the care of the 
main roads, the county bridges and all 
the county buildings. ‘They administered 
the affairs of the county asylums, and also 
determined the amount of the county 
taxes. In short, up to 1888, the ap- 
pointed magistrates, holding their posi- 
tions for life, acted for the county as the 
municipal councils act for towns and 
cities, with the important difference that 
the councillors in the towns are elected 


on a popular suffrage and have to seek re- 
election every three years. 

Nearly all the administrative duties of 
quarter sessions were taken from the 
magistrates by the County Government 
act of 1888. That measure was passed 
by a Unionist administration. It 1s not 
what it would have been if it had been 
passed by a Liberal House of Commons, 
as more recent legislation shows; but it 
was a better measure from a democratic 
point of view, coming as it did from a 
Unionist administration, than if it had 
been carried in a House of Commons in 
which the majority was exclusively Con- 
servative. ‘The influence of the Duke of 
Devonshire, then the Marquis of Harting- 
ton, and of Mr. Chamberlain is apparent 
in the act of 1888, as is also the fact that 
the government had the vote of the rural 
laborer in mind. Still, notwithstanding 
this Unionist influence and the impera- 
tive need of doing something for the rural 
laborer who had received the parliamen- 
tary franchise three years earlier, the 
Salisbury government was exceedingly 
careful for the squire, and was naturally 
disposed to let him down gradually. He 
had to go, but his going was made as easy 
and as pleasant as possible. ‘The squire 
would have fared much worse in 1888 at 
the hands of a Radical government. As 
it was, the Unionist administration was 
careful to leave him some excuse for still 
repairing to the county town at quarter 
sessions. ‘These meetings of the magis- 
trates were deprived of all their old 
powers in connection with municipal af- 
fairs, and a county council elected ona 
popular franchise took their place. But 
it was well known that the squire highly 
valued the control he had enjoyed over 
the county police force ; and with a view 
to leaving him some connection with that 
body its entire control was withheld from 
the new county council, and was vested 
in a hybrid committee to which the county 
council delegates half the members and 
the county magistrates in quarter sessions 
the other half. Apart from the tenderness 
of the Salisbury government for the squires 
and their deference to them in the House 
of Commons, there was no reason for this 
division of responsibility ; for in all the 
incorporated towns the popularly elected 
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council has always enjoyed the full local 
control of the police. 

In the larger affairs of county govern- 
ment this partial control of the police force 
was all that the Salisbury government was 
able to save for the squire in 1888. ‘The 
measure of 1888 did not touch the smaller 
affairs of rural government ; it left parish 
and poor-law administration just where 
they were. At that time Lord Salisbury’s 
government promised a District Councils 
bill; and their supporters in top-boots, 
both in parliament and in the rural con- 
stituencies, must now be regretting that 
the Unionist government did not spare a 
little time from the concerns of Ireland 
and of labor between 1888 and the gen- 
eral election in 1892, in order to complete 
their plan for the reform of local govern- 
mentin the counties. There could hardly 
have been any finality about a measure 
carried at that time by a Unionist govern- 
ment. ‘The rural democracy is exigent, 
and would sooner or later have demanded 
the reopening of the question ; but a Par- 
ish and District Councils act carried be- 
tween 1888 and 1892 might perhaps have 
given the squires ten years of respite, and 
at least it would have saved for them for 
a time the county magistracy and the ad- 
ministration of the poor law. 

As it is, now that the Parish Councils 
act has come into operation, the hold the 
squires have had for sixty years upon the 
poor law is gone completely ; and, while 
the squires will still have their places on 
the bench, the county magistracy has lost 
all its old exclusiveness. ‘he possession 
of land is no longer a qualification for the 
bench, nd in the future the squire may 
be called upon to sit at petty or quarter 
sessions side by side with a successful re- 
tail grocer or an advertising dry-goods 
man. 

Parish and district councils, popularly 
elected, the country Tories were prepared 
for. They have known since 1884 that 
whatever party was in power at Westmin- 
ster, sooner or later local government in 
the parishes and rural districts would have 
to be assimilated to local government in 
the towns. They were willing to acquiesce 
in the turning down of the parson in civil 
affairs, and in seeing the affairs of the dis- 
tricts taken out of the hands of the rural 


sanitary authorities elected from the 
boards of guardians for the relief of the 
poor, and placed in the hands of boards 
elected and constituted like the municipal 
councils in the towns. ‘These changes 
the squires had come to look upon as in- 
evitable. After securing to the parson 
and the church wardens the custody of 
ecclesiastical charities, the country ‘Tories 
in the House of Commons made no great 
fight over the municipal clauses in the 
Parish and District Councils bill. All 
their strength was reserved to contest the 
clauses setting out the conditions under 
which the newly constituted councils are 
to take land for allotments, to preserve 
the exclusiveness of the county magis- 
tracy and to keep the control of the poor 
law administration as heretofore in the 
hands of the landed proprietors. 

Only two or three clauses were neces- 
sary to deprive the squires of their power 
in poor-law politics, and about the same 
number served to break down the feudal 
barrier which for a century or more has 
most effectually protected the county 
magistracy. As concerns the poor law, 
one of these clauses sweeps away the right 
of a county magistrate to be of the local 
poor-law board by virtue of his magis- 
terial office; a second establishes the 
principle of one man one vote in poor- 
law elections; and a third substitutes 
the ballot for the old-fashioned system of 
open voting. Against all these clauses 
the top-booted ‘Tories fought with much 
earnestness ; for together these clauses 
deprive property of all its influence in 
the poor law, and place the administra- 
tion of poor-law relief in the hands of the 
democracy. Hitherto the rural laborer, 
struggling through his working life on a 
wage which rarely exceeds twelve shillings 
a week, and ending his days in the work- 
house, has had no vote in poor-law elec- 
tions. Voting for guardians of the poor 
was exclusively in the hands of the squire, 
the larger tenant farmers and the well-to- 
do residents, and the number of their 
votes was regulated by the amount each 
was called upon to pay to the poor-law 
fund. 

Henceforward the landlord and the 
tenant farmer will have each only one 
vote. The laborer also will have one 
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vote, and his vote will count for just as 
much as that of the tenant farmer who 
employs him, or that of the landlord from 
whom the tenant farmer leases his land. 
With the one man one vote principle es- 
tablished, with elections by ballot and 
with the sweeping away of the property 
qualification for membership of a board 
of guardians, the laborers may now, if 
they are so disposed, make themselves as 
dominant in poor-law administration as 
the landlords and the large farmers have 
been since 1834. 

It was the consciousness of this fact 
which made the country Tory members 
of the House of Commons fight so hard 
in the winter of 1893-94 for what is 
known as the e¢x-officid principle in poor- 
law politics. The fight was long and 
stubborn, and resulted in one of the few 
concessions made by the Gladstone gov- 
ernment when the bill was in committee. 
When the Conservatives were outvoted 
on the clause abolishing magistrate 
guardians, they and a few members on 
the government benches, who are more 
Whig than Radical, sought to introduce a 
clause by which the magistrates might 
annually elect several of their number to 
the local poor-law board. Defeated in 
this, the Tories sought to set up the 
principle of cumulative voting, and to 
secure the adoption of a plan by which 
the local government board in London 
should have the right to nominate five 
guardians for each poor-law union. but 
failure also attended these attempts to 
protect landed property, and finally the 
Tories had to be satisfied with a clause 
under which the boards of guardians can 
choose their chairman and vice-chairman 
from non-members of the board. ‘This 
concession is not worth much, for a ma- 
jority of the board can determine whether 
the clause shall be acted upon, and who 
shall be chosen to fill these offices. The 
ostensible object of the clause is to give 
a board power to avail itself of the ser- 
vices of a local expert in poor-law ad- 
ministration who has not been elected to 
the board. 

The new system of direct election re- 
places a system partly of election on a 
narrow franchise, and partly of nomina- 
tion. There are six hundred and forty- 


eight poor-law unions in England and 
Wales, each with its own board of guardi- 
ans. In the year 1893 there were in 
all twenty-eight thousand guardians, of 
whom twenty thousand were elected on 
the old franchise, and seven thousand 
exercised the functions of guardians by 
virtue of their office as county magis- 
trates. Many of the magistrates never 
troubled themselves with poor-law ad- 
ministration. Others attended the board 
meetings but seldom, generally when 
some appointment was to be made ; while 
in other unions these magistrate guardians 
outnumbered the elected guardians, and 
were often the most active in poor-law 
affairs. But whatever part they took in 
these matters, the landlords who were 
magistrates were under the old system in 
possession of a strong reserve power ; 
and if in any union the elected guardians 
were acting contrary to the interest of 
the landed proprietors, it was an easy 
matter for the magistrate guardians to 
put in an appearance at the board and 
determine its policy on any question 
which might be engaging attention. 

In some respects the position of the 
magistrate guardians was not unlike that 
of the members of the House of Lords. 
They owed their position generally to 
birth and landed possessions. As long 
as the House of Commons confines its 
action within well-defined limits, it en- 
counters no interference from the House 
of Lords. Eighty or a hundred mem- 
bers form a large attendance in the 
House of Lords at ordinary times; but 
when a bill touching landed interests is 
before parliament, or a measure involving 
any constitutional change, the number of 
peers in attendance is at once doubled or 
trebled, and the votes of the non-active 
members are always thrown against the 
popular movement expressed in the bill 
originating in the House of Commons. 
It was the same with the old poor-law 
boards. As long as the elected guardi- 
ans conducted their proceedings in a 
humdrum manner, the magistrate guardi- 
ans usually gave little heed to their 
doings. If, however, they entered on 
any new departure, such, for instance, 
as a radical change in the mode of ad- 
ministering outdoor relief, the ex-officid 
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members could always swarm in upon 
them and negative their proposals. 

As regards the magistracy, under the 
new act the squires tare almost if not 
quite as badly as in connection with the 
poor law. ‘lhe changes in the poor 
law touch their economic and political 
position. ‘The changes in the county 
magistracy affect their judicial, their ter- 
ritorial and their social position, es- 
pecially their social position. ‘The first 
blow at the social exclusiveness of the 
bench is contained in the clause under 
which the chairman of the new district 
councils, of which there are more than 
one thousand six hundred, become mem- 
bers of the county benches during their 
three years of office without any refer- 
ence to the initiative of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Lord Chancellor. The 
squires fought determinedly against this 
innovation. They sought to give the 
Lord Chancellor a veto on the election, 
so far as the magisterial position of the 
chairman of the council is concerned. 
Next they endeavored to limit the chair- 
man’s magisterial functions to the district 
over which the council of which he is 
president exercises administrative powers. 
The squires dislike the idea of the pres- 
ence of a retail trader, or perhaps a farm 
laborer, or an artisan, on the local bench 
at petty sessions; but they dislike infi- 
nitely more the idea of the appearance 
of such a man at quarter sessions. It 
was argued that borough magistrates are 
not allowed to share in the work of quar- 
ter sessions, and that an invidious dis- 
tinction in favor of the rural district 
would: be set up by the clause. But on 
none of these points would the govern- 
ment give way; and before the squires 
had recovered themselves from these 
shocks, it was announced that the gov- 
ernment were to introduce a new clause 
practically repealing the old act of parlia- 
ment which provided that a man must 
have a clear income of £100 a year from 
landed property before he could take his 
place among the county magistrates. 

This old law, which dates from 1732, 
and the custom of nominating through 
the Lord Lieutenant have been several 
times attacked since the present govern- 
ment came into power. The reason for 


these attacks is not far to seek. The 
law and the custom stood in the way of 
appointing men as county magistrates as 
a reward for political services. A new 
spoils system in English politics has 
grown up since the civil service was re- 
formed in the seventies. ‘lhe rewards 
embraced in the new system are but few 
in kind. First come peerages, baronet- 
cies and knighthoods for the wealthy 
men who fight forlorn hopes at elections 
in order to keep the party in battle trim, 
and for those who give handsomely to the 
campaign funds, or bolster up partisan 
newspapers where the party is not suffi- 
ciently strong to support a daily paper. 
After these rewards come appointments 
to the borough and county magisterial 
benches. It has always been easy to re- 
ward the local politicians when all they 
desired was a place on the borough 
bench. law and custom, however, have 
made it exceedingly difficult to bestow 
places on the county bench. All the 
difficulties are not removed by the 
abolition of the landed property qualifi- 
cation ; but a break in the feudal barrier 
having now been made, and the retail 
trader being now no longer entirely ruled 
off the bench, it should be much easier 
to secure the appointment of county 
magistrates than Radical members have 
found it to be during the existence of 
the Gladstone-Rosebery governments. 
The Lord Lieutenant and the Lord 
Chancellor have still to be reckoned 
with, and perhaps not much headway in 
the appointment of Radical county ma- 
gistrates can be made for some time to 
come ; but when once the working class 
Radicals make their way into the govern- 
ment, it will not be long before the 
county bench becomes democratic. 
From the time household suffrage in 
the counties became a reform to which 
the Liberals were pledged, Whigs of Mr. 
Goschen’s type have never ceased to 
prophesy what would happen when it be- 
came an actuality. These Whigs had 
the poor law in mind whenever Sir 
George ‘Trevelyan’s old resolution in 
favor of parliamentary reform was 
brought forward in the House of Com- 
mons; and-tnhey were full of the fear 
that there must inevitably be some 
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breaking away from accepted forms of 
political economy, when once the rural 
laborer became a power in local and 
national politics. The rural laborer is 
now a power. In many places he may 
become the controlling power. Cer- 
tainly if he likes he may now become 
the controlling influence in  poor-law 
affairs; and England will soon be watch- 
ing to see how far the forebodings ex- 
pressed in the seventies and eighties by 
Mr. Goschen will be realized. 

There is not much to fear from the 
new parish and district councils, — that 
is, judging by the results of sixty years’ 
experience of the working of the muni- 


cipal system in the towns and cities. 
But from the nature of things, and es- 
pecially from the pitiable condition of 
the English rural laborer, the experiment 
with the poor law is a risky one. ‘The 
poor law has been a closed question for 
three generations, and some _ responsi- 
bility must rest upon the government 
which has reopened it, and which has 
cleared away nearly all the local safe- 
guards which were built around poor- 
law administration by the men who 
were familiar with the terrible condition 
of rural England in that period of the 
poor-law history which has been named 
the “ Pig Sty” era. 


BY WAY OF PANAMA. 


By Helen Marshall North. 


N the early days of the California gold 
| fever, the route from New York to 

San Francisco by way of the Isthmus 
of Panama was by no means a neglected 
one. Twelve and even fifteen hundred 
passengers often filled the gallant steam- 
ers of the Pacific Mail line, and lodged 
three in a stateroom through the warm 
days and nights of the Torrid zone, think- 
ing themselves fortunate to obtain passage 
of any sort. The swift overland transit 
has long since despoiled this route of its 
popularity, and by lessening the number 
has greatly increased the comfort of the 
travellers who elect this delightful voy- 
age. 

There are certain conditions connected 
with the isthmus route which exist on 
almost no other tour accessible to the in- 
habitant of the eastern United States. In 
the first place, there is the long ocean 
voyage, varying in length from twenty- 
five to twenty-eight days, ordinarily over 
smooth seas and under sunny skies, a 
source of health and happiness, in itself 
considered, to the weary invalid or the 
careworn man of business. The extreme 
heat of some latitudes is tempered by the 
sea breezes, which at night are invariably 
delightful and refreshing. A sense of 
blessed restfulness steals over weary 


nerves at the realization of nearly a 
month of quiet life, unbroken by the 
arrival or departure of mails, trains, office 
boys or visitors. ‘The steamer is a large 
and ordinarily a well-kept hotel. One 
need have no apprehension of high gales, 
storms or shipwreck. ‘The Pacific is like 
a placid lake ; the Atlantic, in these lati- 
tudes, very seldom turbulent. ‘The sleep- 
less nights, the irregular and often unsat- 
isfactory meals, and the constant jolting 
incident to the railroad trip across the 
continent are unknown. So also are the 
rough, icy breezes and the violent pitch- 
ings and tossings of the Atlantic voyage 
to Europe. There is seldom, almost 
never, a day when the voyager is pre- 
vented from going on deck by the in- 
clemency of the weather. Again, the ex- 
pense of the trip is considerably less than 
half that of the overland route, the price 
paid for the ticket including all necessary 
expenses, with the exception of ice and 
fees. An entire stateroom is not an ex- 
pensive luxury, neither is a room-mate a 
disagreeable incident of the voyage. So 
peaceful and soothing is the atmosphere 
that the world seems for a time to have 
ceased its revolutions, and all its inhabi- 
tants to have gone, like ourselves, on an 
ocean trip. 
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Another advantage of the isthmus route 
is the taste of foreign travel, which gener- 
ally surprises the tourist. ‘There are fre- 
quently passengers returning to their 
homes in Cuba, Mexico or Central 
America, or Chili, Peru and other western 
South American states, people of intelli- 
gence and agreeable manners, whose ac- 
quaintance is worth cultivating. ‘Then 
the steamer makes numerous stops at the 
Spanish American, Mexican and _ island 
ports ; and the brief stays at Panama and 
Aspinwall and the ride across the isthmus 
give one the impression of having visited 
old Spain itself. ‘he climate is undeni- 
ably warm, since a portion of the route 
lies within a few degrees of the equator ; 
but in mid-ocean the salt breeze makes 
life quite tolerable, and the beauty and 
freshness of the cool tropical nights and 
evenings no pen can fittingly describe. 
A few days of discurnfort, with little al- 
leviation, must undoubtedly be expected ; 
but in the pleasant round of social life 
which is almost invariaby found on these 
steamers, one may in a measure forget 
minor unpleasantnesses. 

The first few days out from New York 
lead through scenes familiar to the coast- 
wise traveller, not forgetting the passage 
of Cape Hatteras, where general internal 
commotions correspond to the rough 
weather outside. With the days following, 
when first the steamer is out of sight of 
land, and one has no expectation of 
suddenly discovering upon the horizon a 
low blue reach of coast, the novelty of the 
voyage fairly begins. There is nothing 
but blue sea and blue sky to gaze upon, 
with an occasional sail outlined against the 
distant horizon, always an object of inter- 
est, and in mid-seas even of excitement. 
On the sixth day from New York, a faint 
line of lilac hue in the far distance warns 
us that we are nearing the Bahamas. ‘The 
entire ship’s company is aroused. Guide 
books, maps and opera-glasses are in de- 
mand, and the beautiful reef-encircled 
islands, with their broad, almost snow- 
white beaches and translucent, greenish 
blue waves, look to us the most charming 
land in the world. Little Inagua, Wat- 
ling’s, Navasse, Castle, and the beautiful 
Fortune Islands, each a gem in itself, pass 
before us in a strange panorama. We 


are especially interested in the tropical 
vegetation, and the broad-leaved palms 
are a novel sight to our American eves. 
Here and there the rude thatched huts 
of the natives, whose pictures we have 
seen in various missionary journals, add 
an air of unreality to the scene. What a 
wild, Crusoe-like life must these people 
lead! It is impossible to imagine any 
rigid civil, social or religious regulations 
existing in these sunny, wave-kissed, 
luxuriant islands. Are clocks and calen- 
dars known here ? Is there any point of 
demarcation between this year and last, 
and do the coming three hundred and 
sixty-five days hold out any promise to 
these lonely island dwellers ? The travel- 
ler in these tropical regions cannot easily 
conceive of time in connection with 
events, and scarcely of events, so discon- 
nected with the great whirling world and 
so inconsequent and purposeless does ex- 
istence here seem. 

That long tongue of land crowned with 
a granite lighthouse, and looking as fair 
and fresh as an emerald, is undoubtedly 
Cuba —so says the captain, and so the 
first mate. But to our fancy, Cuba stands 
fora small, pink-colored spot on the map, 
surrounded by numerous curly black lines, 
which our childish eyes used to seek out 
on the map of North America, somewhere 
in these latitudes, and which we never 
dreamed of seeing outside of the book. 

Past many dots of land scattered at 
haphazard in the deep blue, we slowly 
make our way southward ; and on a glo- 
riously warm Sabbath morning the stately 
steamer cuts its way to the wharf of As- 
pinwall, or Colon, as the natives prefer to 
call it. The harbor is gay with small 
islands ; land seems to be a surplus com- 
modity down here,—and these are all 
thickly crowded with luxuriant foliage. 
The town itself is situated on Manzanilla 
Island, and is low, dingy and, with few 
exceptions, decidedly unattractive. Gath- 
ered on the wharf to witness our landing 
are tall, comely brown women in flowing 
white garments, somewhat lacking in 
freshness, it is true, but picturesque in 
effect and very becoming to their dark- 
eyed wearers ; and a throng of men and 
boys to whom clothing is evidently a mat- 
ter of contempt, a steamer-day necessity. 
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Rents huge and on the way to increase 
threateningly diversify each article of 
apparel; the ruins of time are encroach- 
ing on the crowns of their brimless 
hats. But who cares for such pétty af- 
fairs? The sky over our heads is deeply, 
intensely blue, the sunlight dazzling. 
Bright flowers and brilliant tropical birds 
are alive and coquetting in the forest ; 
the bay smiles and dimples under the 
blue. Here is a whole cargo of giant 
powder to be unloaded, —which means 
a harvest of small coin in the ragged ur- 
chins’ empty pockets. ‘The powder, by 
the way, has had a peaceful passage 
hither in the hold of our vessel, unsus- 
pected by the tranquil passengers. All 
hands on board! and in self-defence we 
leave the noisy ship to its fate, to roam 
about the town until the afternoon train 
shall be in readiness to take us across 
the isthmus. 

To strange eyes, the tall, towering 
palms, the gayly flowered vines and the 
queer people are very interesting sights. 
‘The streets are merely ill-kept paths ; the 
houses low and uncleanly ; and flocks of 
turkey-buzzards are perching suggestively 
on the tiled roofs. Here is an old stone 
English church, now falleninto disuse, its 
oak finishings discolored by dampness and 
mildew. Its doors are open to the pass- 
ers-by ; and through them one may catch 
gl mpses of the blue waters of the bay 
beyond. Everything about us is strange 
and new. ‘The shop-keeper and his cus- 
tomers, the mother and children, the 
street venders and the strollers, are all 
jabbering in the Spanish language, with 
an ease which you would give something 
to possess ; and if you lose your way you 
must find it again, for none of these 
strange beings can understand your most 
agonizing entreaties. Your money, too, 
is entirely different from theirs. You 
realize for the first time, if you are hith- 
erto untravelled, that if God made of 
one blood all nations of the earth, there 
has been a considerable confounding of 
tongues and tempers since the creation. 

Did you hear the preacher return 
thanks, last Sunday,—or was it years 
ago, in a previous state of existence, — 
for birth and education in a Christian 
land? And in your respectable pew, clad 


in decorous garments, with all your re- 
spectable neighbors in pleasant proximity, 
did you think the phrase a wearisome 
repetition, which had been uttered in 
your hearing almost since memory began ? 
Now you begin to realize the fulness of 
that trite expression, and to appreciate 
the richness of your own life in contrast 
with the darkness and barrenness of that 
of these people. 

But we are off for an afternoon ride 
across the Isthmus of Panama, — for 
which ride of forty-eight miles the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company pays twenty- 
five dollars in gold for each passenger. 
With difficulty we resist the temptation 
to buy a half dozen beautiful green paro- 
quets, trained to utter sonorous Spanish 
oaths, for a “‘ long bit ’’ each, and a choice 
collection of wizen-faced monkeys at 
equally reduced rates. But the prospect 
of journeying in company with a small 
menagerie for several thousand miles re- 
strains us, even if the steamer’s regula- 
tions were not very strict in the matter 
of transporting such additional impedi- 
menta. We listen with amusement to 
the sale of an unusually bright monkey 
to a fellow-passenger, and witness the 
futile efforts — repeated .each time that 
the creature is sold, the official tells us — 
of its new owner to bear away his prop- 
erty. The train finally departs, leaving 
the monkey, his price and his Spanish 
owner at the station, and the lawful pos- 
sessor on his way to Panama. 

The ride is one long scene of delight 
to the lover of natural beauties. High 
swinging walls of wild convolvulus vine 
drape the tall trees on either side for 
many miles. Rich brown trunks bear 
aloft thick clusters of long spreading fern- 
like palm leaves. Gay red and yellow 
orchids are ‘peering out from their sur- 
roundings of foliage, or springing up by 
the wayside at tantalizing distances. A 
great rough brown alligator is sunning 
himself in a lazy stream near by. We 
stop at many little villages along the way, 
and buy luscious bananas, spicy pines 
and rich slices of blood-red melons from 
the dark-eyed, bronze-skinned villagers. 
The low-thatched huts crowded with 
thinly clad children do not suggest the 
idea of home to our northern eyes. 
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Now we plunge into the dark jung’e 
again, and dimly see on either side dense 
masses of ferns and underbrush, and 
fancy the glittering eyes of a cobra shin- 
ing beneath. ‘The air is loaded with 
warmth ; but the cars are cane-furnished, 
and the windows numerous, so we reach 
Panama in fairly comfortable condition, 
but conscious that the same ride through 
less attractive regions would have been 
very wearisome. 

Lazy, beautiful, careless Panama! Cof- 
fee and rolls at six or seven, if one wishes, 
und breakfast at eleven, and no particular 
reason why one should breakfast then — 
for apparently there is little to tempt one 
to exertion, and it matters little how the 
four-and-twenty hours of the day are ap- 
portioned. We have but a single day to 
spend here, however, and cannot afford 
to indulge in the indolence which is so 
easily excused in a native. It is a much 
larger town than Colon. Everything is 
in better condition. ‘There are many 
streets, to us precisely alike. But here 
are banking houses, hotels, well-kept 
streets and other traces of civilization. 
Across the little plaza from our hotel 
stands a fine old cathedral falling to ruins. 
Workmen are trying to repair some of 
the ravages of time in the interior. 
Loose stones with mortuary inscriptions 
are lying about and underneath, — all 
that remains of some dark-haired belle 
or gallant gentleman. 

Here is another cathedral, which has 
quietly resigned all pretensions to the 
name. It is little more than a heap of 
stone, over whose decaying columns a 
gentle green vine of light and sparse foli- 
age is industriously trying to weave a veil, 
and a brave young sapling raises his 
strong branches for a shelter to the 
weaver. All sorts of wares are exposed 
for sale, —the flowers, fruit and the 
carvings in Panama amethyst or in fish- 
bone ‘being the best choice. 

All our observations are taken with the 
internal reservation that the heat is simply 
appalling. We cannot forget it for an 
instant. Our New York travelling-gar- 
ments, purchased in disregard of the 
guide-book’s advice, albeit of very light 
texture, assume the warmth and weight 
of heavy furs. The most cobwebby cover- 


ing is all that nature permits one to en- 
joy in these regions. The heat is most 
insidious, pervasive, ubiquitous. The 
pavements have been storing it away for 
years, awaiting our northern footsteps, 
and now it burns and scorches at every 
tread. One fancies that great furnaces 
are sending out their heated blasts on the 
cheek as he passes. Clouds of heat 
hover above us. We dream of iced lem- 
onade,—an expensive luxury here, by 
the way, with ice imported from the 
North, — and try to picture the rigors of 
a northern winter ; but the liveliest fancy 
falters. 

A lighter takes us out to our steamer, 
lying at anchor in the harbor of the 
beautiful bay of Panama. How one’s 
memory loves to linger about that beauti- 
ful bay as it looked to two pairs of eyes 
gazing on it from the deck until the last 
trace of it had faded away forever! The 
pretty islands of every possible size and 
shape, which looked so green and charm- 
ing by day, became only picturesque 
shapes, with bright dots of light on the 
larger ones shining out from thick groves 
of trees. Ships from all countries at 
anchor in the harbor blazed and gleamed 
in the darkness ; and the stars were only 
ships’ lights a little higher up in the sky. 
We fire a parting gun to the friendly 
steamers lying in port, receive in return 
their salute, and are out and away for our 
two weeks’ sail up the Pacific coast. 

What idle yet busy days, — when to 
sit with folded hands and dream of noth- 
ing in particular, under this warm tropical 
sky, was abundant occupation for every 
one! ‘There was no morning in these 
days. Far back in the growing-larger 
hours, early risers reported a time when 
the sky was reddened with the blushes of 
the coming day; but at our late break- 
fast hour it was high noon, and the sun 
shone on relentlessly without any abate- 
ment of zeal for hours and hours. Sea 
gulls floated lazily overhead, or settled 
themselves on the foam-covered lines 
of the steamer’s passage, and com- 
fortably followed our onward course, 
apparently without motion. A school of 
whales created the only excitement in 
which we indulged ourselves for several 
days. ‘They appeared most inopportunely, 
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after being looked for a long time, on.a 
clear Sabbath morning, just at the begin- 
ning of church service in the dining- 
saloon. ‘The ship’s surgeon, in his robes 
of office, had just begun, “‘ Dearly beloved 
brethren,’’ when a sudden cry of “ Whales, 
whales!” floated down from the upper 
deck. The service had been preserved 
for several hundred years, and the pre- 
sumption was that it would last as many 
more ; but in the mean time the whales 
might be putting out tosea. ‘Therefore in 
an incredibly short space of time the dearly 
beloved brethren, armed with opera- 
glasses, were all ondeck. “A false alarm !”’ 
says one. ‘“ That is a small island in the 
distance, or a rock seen just above the 
surface.” But a lordly spout from the dis- 
tant brown outline, recalling the pictures 
of Jonah’s whale in the Pictorial Bible, and 
the glasses soon helped us to make out 
the school of playfellows, each a whole 
United States in himself, sporting on their 
long journey to the east, west, north or 
south, whither they would, with no guide 
or compass other than their own instinct, 
with no travelling satchels or umbrellas, 
each complete in himself, and each a huge 
boarding-house for any half dozen luckless 
Jonahs who might come in his way. 

Our first course from the isthmus is 
southward, until, when within four degrees 
of that much-talked-of line dividing the 
earth into two parts and equally distant 
from the poles, we make a sudden turn to 
the north, and skim along in sight of 
Central American ports. Punta Arenas 


was not sufficiently inviting to tempt us 


out to a four-o’clock landing; but the 
breakfast-table was cheered next morning 
by the vision of a new passenger, a fair 
young lady in fresh and irreproachable 
costume, which never seemed to wilt or 
lose its purity in that trying climate. 

The smooth, half-moon bay of Aca- 
pulco, lying in quiet beauty, with a dis- 
tant background of hills to complete the 
picture! What admirable soldierly senti- 
nels are the tall palms with great plumes 
of ferns crowning their summits, and pay- 
ing no heed to the lashing surf at their 
feet! “Thus far and no farther ! — and 
the sea keeps its distance. Somehow, 
the surf belongs to us. We are a part of 
the ocean world. We “do business on 


the great waters.” The little lace-like 
edge of foam is our courter avant. We 
watch its graceful motions with the com- 
placency of possession. 

Crowds of dark-skinned natives in 
their tiny canoes gather around the boat 
and invite inspection of the wares which 
they have to sell. There are beautiful 
shells and shell-flowers, palm baskets and 
abundance of fruit. The method of 
shopping is unique. ‘To a deep narrow 
basket containing the wares on’ exhibition 
is attached a rope, which is thrown up over 
the ship’s side to the shopper. Investiga- 
tion follows. If satisfactory, the verbal 
bargain is concluded and the two-bit or 
four-bit piece is placed in the basket and 
returned to its owner. Here again are 
the luscious, sun-ripened bananas, the 
refreshing limes, genuine lumpy red 
tomatoes, looking somewhat strange in 
their southern home, and some cakes of 
maple sugar. 

The ancient fortress of San Diego, 
surrounded by a moat and provided with 
a drawbridge, is situated on a bluff over- 
looking the bay, and repays us for a 
walk through this thrice-heated town, — 
the very hottest place on the coast, the 
captain says, and the most unhealthy. A 
melancholy spectacle of a Mexican greaser 
here ‘adds itself to the ship’s company. 
He appears to be sun-hardened, for he 
leans over the side of the ship for the 
remainder of the journey, in patient or 
sad meditation. Who could tell the history 
of that rough, immovable face? Was it 
a hidden heart’s sorrow, or the story of 
a crime and its concealment, — or was he 
making calculations on a cargo of ba- 
nanas? No one could guess. 

Pretty little Manzanilla in the state of 
Colima, Central America, nestles in the 
shadow of mountain surroundings, and 1s 
as near to the sea as it can well be. with- 
out losing its balance and falling over- 
board. As we approach, a small, sweet 
church-bell sends out its invitation to 
morning prayer. From this distance, the 
worshippers who are hastening at its sum- 
mons appear like so many dolls. Still 
nearer the shore, —and the wreck of a 
vessel over which the waves are washing 
warns us of a possible fate. Toward 
this great rock a luckless captain with 
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difficulty brought his burning ship not so 
many years ago, and a number of passen- 
gers climbed up the steep sides of the 
cliff and were saved. ‘The reddened 
waves for miles around told the sad 
story of those who met the death from 
which they tried to escape, by the angry 
jaws of the sea monsters. ‘lhis sad tale, 
repeated to every passing ship, had suf- 
fered no loss in the telling. 

At Manzanilla there is no landing for 
steamers, or rather for passengers, ex- 
cept in boats to a certain distance, and 
by the friendly arms of natives the rest of 
the way. Huge, man-eating sharks were 
swimming hungrily around us, and greed- 
ily seized any morsel thrown overboard. 

We are off again, through the warm 
summer seas, passing by some choice 
little islands with picturesque caves si- 
lently following in underneath the tall 
dark cliffs, and sea-foam howling and 
roaring like an angry monster about and 
within. We could see the great waves, 
already broken to snowy whiteness, as 
they entered the dark doorway, and could 
hear the loud welcome they received 
from the rocky sides ; but the imagination 
must picture the grand leap of that huge 
mountain of water. . No human eye can 
see it. Outside, however, another wild 
billow rolls up and over a lofty yawning 
cliff, curls and gleams in the air for a 
moment, and is out again to sea with a 
fresh delight in the sport, which it has, 
perhaps, repeated for centuries, and has 
in prospect for as many more. Yet as 
we gaze at the stately cliffs as long as 
they are in sight, the sense of self, lost for 
a time, or at least diminished to a point, 
returns, and we have no faith in the re- 
currence of the wave shocks. With no 
eye to see the grand picture, why should 
it exist? If we return this way to-mor- 
row, next week, next year, we expect to 
find it, laughing and shouting for us as 
now ; but in the mean time our personal- 
ity obscures the thought of existence 
apart from the presence of man. 

There is no better cure for the self- 
seeker or the melancholily inclined than 
a sea-voyage, — that is,if one is disposed 
to be cured of his malady. We are out 
of the great world for a time. In the 
city which we have left, the bulletins are 


teeming with news, the streets are filled 
with busy men and women, the good and 
the bad are living their full, restless, eager 
lives. We are indifferent to it all. Our 
floating world carries, to be sure, its full 
complement of human joys and sorrows, 
passions and emotions; but they are 
bounded within the brief limits of the 
ship. Kingdoms may rise and fall; for 
us they have no existence. We are not 
even quite sure sometimes of our own in- 
dividuality. Many a man is not himself, 
but another — perhaps a better, possibly 
a worse — during his days of voyaging. 
That which he has laid aside may be 
awaiting his coming on the further shore ; 
but for the time he is that which he pro- 
poses to himself and his fellow-passengers 
to be,—and his old self seems like a 
distant dream. A traveller over the great 
Nevada desert experiences the same 
sensation of loss and gain, an experience 
which he never wholly forgets. 


“Those awful solitudes remain 
Henceforth, for aye, a part of you; 
And you are of the favored few, 

For you have learned your littleness.”’ 


Yet it may as well be greatness as little- 
ness. ‘The Creator of the mighty sea, 
with which, henceforth, one feels an 
identity and an interest, created also the 
human. ‘The depth of the sea suggests 
possibilities; its breadth, capacity; the 
overarching, tender sky, the divine race 
that never leaves or forgets the work of 
its creation. 

Mazatlan is the city of rich rosewoods 
and mahogany, with a beautiful bui dan- 
gerous harbor, in which our prudent cap- 
tain does not care tolinger. The evident 
discontent of venturesome passengers, 
who are forbidden to go ashore in the 
gay little native boats which issue such 
tempting invitations, is stilled by the reci- 
tal of five terrible shipwrecks which have 
occurred in this very spot. Here we bid 
adieu to the charming Mexican coast, 
with its drowsy, languid, yet brilliant 
beauty, and scud across to Cape St. Lucas, 
where we turn again sharply northward 
toward the Golden Gate, where we ex- 
pect to meet the friendly trade winds, — 
which are now on their way to greet us, 
the captain says. 
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Cape St. Lucas,— what would it be 
like? Hitherto it had been just such an- 
other long arm of land as Cuba,— only 
green instead of pink. A long, sandy 
reach of land, humpbacked with a big 
rock, as quiet and uninteresting as possi- 
ble, placidly fulfilling its duty of being a 
cape, and finishing up Lower California 
according to the geographer’s scheme, 
was the reality. Yet it had an interest 
as identifying the unknown with the 
known ; and as we slowly steamed around 
the point, stifling with the heat to which 
we had for so long a time resigned 
ourselves as to a dread inevitable, there 
arose a feeling of mysterious pleasure in 
the storm-swept, lifeless, barren arm ot 
land, of which we, in the fulness of our 
strong, young lives, were taking a passing 
and a final look, but which, years and 
years hence, when our places and names 
would have been long forgotten, would 
still be lying here quietly under the burn- 
ing sun, its one side bathed with the 
heated waves, the other cooled by grate- 
ful breezes. And so we said adieu to 
Cape St. Lucas. 

Did we believe the captain and the 
slant-eyed celestials who served us as 
domestics when they confidently proph- 
esied cool trade winds beyond the cape? 
Assuredly not. That there was anywhere 
in the round world a spot not withered 
by the sun’s rays, a nook where fans and 
gossamer raiment would not be accepta- 
ble, and where ice would not be a luxury, 
seemed incredible. But the blessed 
breezes of the Arctic regions, tempered 
a little by each succeeding degree of 
warmer latitude, at last met us face to 
face. How their fragrant chill revived 
us! They ruffled damp tresses and ran 
riot unrebuked with muslins and ribbons. 


We held out our hands in grateful wel- 
come. Were ever breezes more enjoyed ? 
The palest invalids revived, and _ the 
ship’s cook bent himself to the task of 
satisfying keen appetites. Promenades 
were no longer wearisome. Lvery breath 
of the bracing air brought health and 
happiness. We had a merry scud up 
the California coast, and at last the good 
ship pitched and tossed and fairly hurled 
us with undignified haste into the harbor 
of San Francisco. 

Partings and packings seem mercifully 
ordained to neutralize and nullify each 
other. The ship which had been our 
home for four weeks, which had witnessed 
our joys and, with remorseless heav- 
ings, caused our sorrows, every one of 
whose choice retreats was well known to 
us, we left with regret. ‘The good friends 
from all parts of the world, who had 
laughed with us and groaned with us, who 
had told us entertaining and marvellous 
tales, and who had listened courteously 
to our counter-marvels, these also we 
were loath to leave. Possibly we were 
not altogether glad after this blessed 
month of delicious, dreamy idleness, to 
step again into the busy, unromantic, 
work-a-day world, which had all this 
time been patiently going on with its 
homely duties, and find ourselves the 
same plain, commonplace selves that we 
had ever been, — all the glamour of life 
gone, nothing but the monotonous prose 
remaining. 

And yet I doubt if any one who takes 
this pleasant sail over summer seas does 
not always bear with him thereafter the 
impress of its bright, tropical charms, and 
enough enchanting memories to weave a 
thread of gold in manya sombre web of 
life in after years. 


HIDDEN 


LEDGES. 


By Rosa H. Knorr. 


ID ‘neath a calm blue sea the ledges lie, 
Save for a fringe of foam as waves roll by, — 
Like as some hidden sorrow of a heart 
Betrays its patient presence by a sigh. 


RADCLIFFE 


COLLEGE. 


By Helen Leah Reed. 


O speak of the early 
years of an_imstitu- 
tion whose whole life 
has not yet reached a 
legal mdjority may at 
first thought seem ab- 
surd. But an institu- 

tion, though of longer life than an 

individual, has in its early existence, 
if at all healthy, a growth much more 
rapid than that of the human organism. 

Thus although the Harvard Annex, now 


shaded, and like many Cambridge streets, 
dusty in summer and muddy in winter. 
Nevertheless its situation makes it inter- 
esting. Starting not far from the site of 
the famous “ spreading chestnut tree ” 
in Brattle Street, it enters Garden Street 
opposite the Soldiers’ Monument at a 
point about midway between the Wash- 
ington Elm and the most historic corner 
of the college grounds. As the Annex 
from the first was to depend for its success 
largely on the benevolence of Harvard 
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become the more definite Radcliffe Col- 
lege, has not yet reached its sixteenth 
birthday, we may justly speak of its early 
years. ‘Those early years properly pre- 
cede 1885, the date when the Annex 
moved to Fay House from its less com- 
modious quarters in Appian Way. Every 
Harvard man recalls the Cambridge 
Appian Way, a thoroughfare so named, 
perhaps, by a mild collegiate sarcasm, 
because it inno way resembles the classic 
via Appia. It is short, narrow, scantly 
609 


instructors, it had to be located near the 
college, that the members of its faculty 
need make no défour when passing to or 
from the college buildings. Appian Way 
therefore commended itself to the Annex 
management; and the new institution 
was first lodged in an unpretending wooden 
house in this street. At first two rooms 
only were hired from the private family 
occupying the house, although later a 
third was engaged, and a fourth room 


was available in emergencies for Annex 
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use. ‘The bath-room in time was pressed 
into service as a laboratory for physics, 
and students and instructors alike made 
the best of all inconveniences. It was 
fortunate for many of the Annex students 
who came strangers to Cambridge that 
the institution was housed with a private 
family. The hospitable lady at the head 
of this household was always ready to 
advise or aid in other ways those who 
without real claims on her time made any 
demands upon her. 

Small though the Annex rooms were, 
and simply furnished, they were never 
too small for the individual classes. A 
class of six was large, and the average 
hardly exceeded three or four. Yet the 
classes themselves were numerous, and 
every hour of the working day found the 
little rooms occupied. Many of us, how- 
ever, who shared the teaching of these 
early years remember as one of the 
pleasantest features of our student life the 
classes held at the houses of various pro- 
fessors. For many professors with houses 
preferred to receive their students at 
their own homes; and the smallness of 
each Annex class made this perfectly 
feasible. Certainly study received an 
impetus when conducted in the seclusion 


of a private library, where all the best 
books of reference were ready at hand. 
In those days, too, when the Annex 
library was so small as-to be almost in- 
visible, professors and instructors liberally 
lent their own books to the young women 
in their classes. Sometimes they took 
special trouble to accompany their classes 
to libraries or museums to guide them to 
valuable collections of books or specimens. 
Thus the narrow quarters and limited 
possessions of the Annex were well sup- 
plemented through the kindness of Har- 
vard professors. When the Annex began 
to form its own reference library, the 
instructors themselves gave it many books ; 
and soon a room in a second house on 
Appian Way was hired as a reading-room. 
Finally the instructor in physics, finding 
his work hampered by the poor appara- 
tus at his command, lent two thousand 
dollars’ worth of the best apparatus, and 
a suitable physical laboratory was fitted 
up in still a third house in Appian Way. 
During its first year in Fay House, the 
total number of students enrolled by the 
Annex was only seventy-three, and in 
the earlier years the number was even 
smaller. It was then practicable for any 
one of hospitable intent to entertain 
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the whole body of students at once ; and 
we all have long-lingering remembrances 
of afternoon teas and other pleasant 
hospitalities extended to the women stu- 
dents by the ladies of the management or 
by the wives of professors. In this way 
the students were given many opportuni- 
ties of meeting their instructors socially, 
and of making the acquaintance of Cam- 
oridge people in general. No commence- 
ment, however brilliant the future of 
Radcliffe College may be, will have for 
the older graduates the interest of that 
first commencement, held in the beautiful 
house of those warm and ever-lamented 
friends of the Annex, Professor and Mrs. 
Gurney. Only second in interest was a 
later commencement, when Mrs. Agassiz 
threw open her house to students. In 
1890, when Fay 
House under- 
going repairs, Miss 
Longfellow, who had 
often before enter- 
tained Annex §stu- 
dents within the 
charmed doors of 


in this direction,— the “Appian Way 
Association,” an afternoon club before 
which occasional essays on literary sub- 
jects were read by members. Why it 
came to an untimely end was never 
made perfectly clear, although probably 
the writing of special papers proved too 
great a burden to busy students, who 
would have turned more readily to a 
club with purely social aims. ‘The early 
students were hard workers, and it was 
their zeal and success which went largely 
toward establishing the Annex on a firm 
footing. 

Most people in this country interested 
in the higher education of women know 
how the Annex came to be established. 
Cambridge, like. many other communities, 
had felt the pulse of the movement toward 


Craigie House, gave 
the students and 
their friends the 
pleasure of a com- 
mencement at 
Craigie House. 

In the early days 
each Annex student 
every fellow 
student by sight at 
least, if not person- 


ally. Although the THE ROOM IN FAY HOUSE IN WHICH “FAIR HARVARD” WAS WRITTEN. 


majority came from 

Massachusetts, — indeed from the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Boston, — 
even among the twenty-five and _forty- 
seven of the first and second years there 
were several from remote parts of this 
country; and each year saw a larger 
proportion of students from a distance. 
‘To us Cambridge girls, bred in somewhat 
narrow ways, this contact with girls from 
far-off states was in itself no inconsider- 
able part of the Annex education. Of 
late years, with larger rooms, Annex 
students incline more and more to 
crystallize into clubs. Before the change 
to Fay House, I recall only one effort 


the higher education of women, which 
had made rapid progress in the decade 
preceding 1880. But Cambridge and 
Boston, if radical in thought, are con- 
servative in action, especially in any 
matter connected with Harvard College. 
It is not easy to say who first dared sug- 
gest that women ought to be admitted to 
full Harvard privileges. Perhaps this 
idea was occasionally broached even in 
the days of our great great-grandfathers. 
But 1t 1s doubtful whether any one had 
the courage of her convictions to an 
extent sufficient to make a definite apphi- 
cation to the Harvard corporation until 
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Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, about fifty years 
ago, and before her marriage, sent in 
such an application, and was refused. 
Efforts to break down the barriers, formal 
applications by parents in behalf of their 
daughters, have been made from time to 
time during the intervening half-century, 
and especially during the past decade. In 
my own childhood one or two ladies of 
reputed erudition were pointed out to 
me, of whom it was whispered — with 
what truth I know not —that in their 
youth they had made an_ unsuccessful 
attempt to get a Harvard education. 
Efforts of this kind were for a long time, 


women, established by the Women’s Edu- 
cation Association of Boston more than 
twenty years ago, set a seal of excellence 
on the secondary education of those 
women who chose to profit by them. 
The fact that many girls passed with 
honor not only the entrance examina- 
tions, but those which covered the work 
of the Harvard freshman year, started 
many people to wondering in what way 
instruction by Harvard professors might 
be made more available for ambitious 
girls. I say “more available,’’ because 
it had long been the custom of Harvard 
professors to give private instruction to 
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however, regarded as impertinences by 
the average man or woman, no matter 
how great his or her culture. But as 
the secondary education of girls began 
to reach a higher standard, to many 
people it seemed a pity that girls who in 
high schools and academies ran their 
brothers a pretty close race in rank 
should be so restricted in the field of 
higher education. Admirable though 
the work of the special colleges for 
women has been from the first, many 
people were anxious to see just what 
woman could achieve when measured 
according to the self-same standards as 
men. The Harvard examinations for 


young women as well as to young men. 
The two elder sisters of Colonel T. W. 
Higginson nearly sixty years ago studied 
Latin, French and mathematics with the 
most eminent professors of their day. 
We have no complete record of those 
who studied in this fashion during the 
intervening years, yet doubtless an occa- 
sional ambitious girl from time to time, 
directed by friendly professors or tutors, 
pursued her solitary way toward the 
higher education. 

In the year 1878 a young lady was 
studying in Cambridge under certain 
Harvard professors, who, undertaking her 
work in a systematic manner, had shown 
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great capacity for what she had under- 
taken. Greek was her specialty; and 
later, after completing the course that 
she had mapped out for herself at Cam- 
bridge, and after teaching for a time in 
a Boston school, she 
became professor of 
Greek at Vassar 
College. The posi- 
tive success of Miss 
Leach, the kindness 
which her professors 
had shown toward 
her, emboldened a 
group of ladies and 
gentlemen already 
interested in the 
subject to try to 
arrange for women 
in general some sys- 
tematic courses of 
Harvard instruction. 
When President 
Eliot was consulted 
about the feasibility 
of this plan, he not 
only did not discour- 
age it, but he was 
even willing to give advice as to methods. 
Many Harvard professors also were ready 
to promise to repeat their courses of 
instruction to women ; and the committee 
having the matter in charge, after several 
informal meetings, issued its preliminary 
circular February 22, 1879. Thiscircular, 
signed by Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs. E. 
W. Gurney, Mrs. J. P. Cooke, Mrs. J. B. 
Greenough, Mrs. Arthur Gilman, Miss 
Alice M. Longfellow and Miss Lilian 
Horsford, with Mr. Arthur Gilman as 
secretary, on the authority of the signers 
made the following statement : — 

“A number of professors and other 
instructors of Harvard College have con- 
sented to give private tuition to properly 
qualified young women who desire to 
pursue advanced courses of study in 
Cambridge. Other professors, whose 
occupations prevent them from giving 
such tuition, are willing to assist young 
women by advice and by lectures. No 
instruction will be provided of a lower 
grade than that given in Harvard Col- 
lege.” 

Further information was given as to 


examinations, cost of instruction and 
lodgings. A circular sent out in April 
gave details as to examinations and ex- 
pense ; and a third circular on the first 
of May furnished a catalogue of the 
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studies offered for the ensuing college 
year. In all fifty-two courses were offered 
(grouped in fourteen departments), by 
more than forty Harvard professors 
and instructors, of whom a _ majority 
were of the highest rank. They in- 
cluded, among others, in Greek, Professors 
Goodwin and White ; in Latin, Professors 
Lane and Greenough; in English, Pro- 
fessor Hill; in German, Mr. Sheldon and 
Mr. Bartlett ; in French, Professor Bocher ; 
in Italian, Professor Norton; in phi- 
losophy, Dr. Peabody and Professors 
Everett and Palmer ; in political economy, 
Professor Laughlin ; in history, Professors 
Allen, MacVane and Emerton; in music, 
Professor Paine; in mathematics, Pro- 
fessors J. M. Pierce and Byerly; in 
physics, Professor Trowbridge ; in botany 
and zoology, Professors Goodale and 
Mark. I enumerate these leading pro- 
fessors of the new institution—so soon 
to be known as the Harvard Annex — 
to show that from the beginning its 
instructors comprised many of the best- 
known members of the Harvard faculty. 
Certainly up to this time American 
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women had had no such opportunity for 
obtaining a university education, and the 
greatest praise should be given to the 
originators of the scheme. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Gilman, who 
themselves had already had some experi- 
ence as educators, were really the first to 
suggest the possibility of organizing a 
systein of Harvard instruction for women. 
They had thought of it and talked it 
over with various people for a year or 
two before it took definite form. ‘The 
ladies who signed the preliminary circular 
were selected to authorize the new move- 
ment, first, because of their general 
interest in the higher education of women, 
and, secondly, because they were in no 
way exponents of extreme views either 
on education or the woman question in 
general. Had it been otherwise, the 
more conservative element of the Harvard 
corporation might from the beginning 
have been unfriendly to the new under- 
taking. As it is, whatever the opinions 
of individuals among the Harvard fellows 
or overseers regarding the higher educa- 
tion of women, or coeducation itself, 
the Harvard corporation showed no 
inclination to interfere with the work of 
the Annex. ‘The privilege of using with- 


out expense the identical examination 
papers printed for Harvard students, the 
drawing of books from the college library, 
were highly appreciated by the Annex 
management. Had the fellows and 
overseers of the college disapproved of 
the Annex experiment, they might at 
any time have ended it by making it 
impossible for Harvard instructors to 
engage in the work of teaching Annex 
students. Their non-interference may be 
regarded as a tacit approval of the under- 
taking. On the other hand, the Annex 
management was always careful to ask no 
favors of Harvard, preferring to wait 
until the Annex should have passed 
beyond the experimental stage. 

The financial question would have been 
one of the most difficult to meet but for 
the generosity of various men and women, 
chiefly Bostonians, who raised a fund of 
$17,000, sufficient to cover deficits likely 
to occur in the first four years. For 
although the salaries of professors were 
not large, and although the expenses of 
administration were kept at the minimum, 
the tuition fees in the early years were 
not sufficient to pay running expenses. 
The tuition fees for a full year’s work had 
been fixed at $200 ($50 more than 
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tuition at Harvard), and the fee for a 
single course at $75; yet so small were 
the classes and so various the subjects 
chosen, that the average expense for 
each student was in excess of what she 
paid. Even in the sixth year of the 
Annex, when the average payment for 
tuition by each of the fifty-five students 
was $135.73, the average cost of tuition 
and administration was more than $200 
each. The tendency, however, was 
toward self-support ; and in 1887-88—the 
ninth year—the fees received from 
students exceeded the amount paid in- 
structors. This did not mean complete 
self-support, for with the growth of the 
institution the expenses of administration 
increased, and money had to be spent 
for books, for apparatus, for laboratories. 

In its first four years of life the Annex 
had proved its right to existence. Before 
the close of its third year it had secured 
a charter under the seal of the state of 
Massachusetts, taking as its legal name 
“ The Society for the Collegiate Instruc- 
tion of Women.”’ ‘The charter stated the 


stated above in a manner satisfactory to 
the association.’ ‘This “ purpose about 
this time was defined by Mrs. Agassiz to 
be “to connect the Annex directly with 
Harvard.” Soon after the incorporation 
of the Annex — for so it was called in 
spite of its right to the longer title — 
the management began to raise a per- 
manent endowment fund. In a few 
years, when this fund reached $100,000, 
the subscribers were still largely from 
the same somewhat limited group of 
Cambridge and Boston people who from 
the first had shown so much interest in 
the movement. In 1886, when the 
hired rooms on Appian Way no longer 
sufficed for the growing classes, friends 
were again found to furnish the $20,000 
needed for the purchase of Fay House. 
While the Annex had from the first a 
steady growth in numbers, this growth 
could hardly at any time be called rapid. 
It was an increase, however, thoroughly 
satisfactory to all interested. The Annex 
was intended not to create but to supply 
a demand. It was desirable that its 
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object of the organization to be “ the 
education of women with the assistance 
of the instructors of Harvard University ;” 
and the intention was expressed of “ trans- 
ferring the whole or any part of its funds 
or property to the president and fellows 
of Harvard College whenever the same 
can be done so as to advance the purpose 


work should be undertaken only by those 
women desiring the highest collegiate 
instruction. As an institution the Annex 
could present to its students few of the 
pleasant social features that give a decided 
charm to student life at other colleges 
for women. Moreover, the $200 annual 
tuition, added to the rather high cost of 
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living at Cambridge, made the total 
expense so great as to deter the average 
woman at a distance from Cambridge 
or Boston from entering on a course 
that in other respects attracted her. The 
Annex, too, had no scholarships or other 
aid funds to smooth the student’s path 
financially. In its eleventh year it 
received its first endowed scholarship, 
founded by a relative in honor of Miss 
Maria Dennie Fay, and adequate for the 
tuition of one student annually ; though 
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before this a scholarship had been estab- 
lished to be supported by annual sub- 
scriptions from present and former Annex 
students. 

Although in its very first year the 
Annex enrolled several students in its 
regular course, — that for which the 
degree of A. B. would be given at Har- 
vard, — for a long time special students 
were the more numerous. Some of these 
latter really did post-graduate work. In 
the first year there was one graduate 
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from Smith and another from Vassar ; 
others were Cambridge ladies of mature 
years and liberal education, who took this 
method of deepening their knowledge of 
particular branches. Still others were 
teachers, or younger women, who usually 
put the best of work into the courses of 
study which they undertook. In those 
early days, when many people looked 
askance at the new movement, and Har- 
vard students in particular ignored the 
Annex, save as the butt of some college 
jest, it was a partial compensation to 
hear that this professor or that had said 
that his Annex students had done far 
better work than his college men. ‘These 
pleasant rumors were not always traced 
to their source, and perhaps they were 
not always accurate, but it would not 
have been strange had they contained 
more than a vestige of truth. For the 
man who goes to college is sometimes 
sent there to please his parents, or 
because it is the fashion, while the Annex 
student rarely undertook her work unless 
moved by a genuine love of study. 

Few worldly adages are truer than that 
which attributes success to success. After 
the Annex had moved into Fay House, its 
existence became more real not only to 
the people of Cambridge and Boston, 
but to the large numbers of tourists to 
whom Cambridge is a Mecca. Fay 
House, even without its more recent 
improvements, had a dignity of its 
own admirably adapted to the purpose 
for which it was chosen. A roomy 
mansion of brick, painted pale brown, 
with its curving front shaded by trees 
and facing Cambridge Common and 
the Washington Elm, it is certainly 
picturesque. Although not a_ colonial 
mansion, it is one of the older 
houses of Cambridge; and Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes once told me _ that 
when a boy he delighted to gather 
gooseberries from the bushes growing 
at its door. One room of Fay House 
has an historic interest for all Har- 
vard graduates; for within its walls 
Rev. Samuel Gilman, in 1836, com- 
posed the words of the song “Fair 
Harvard,’’ which, set to an old English 
melody, was at once adopted as the Har- 
vard College song. 


In 1890 and again in 1892 the growth 
of the Annex classes necessitated the 
enlarging of Fay House. Under the 
direction of skilful architects this 
was accomplished without altering the 
general aspect of the old _ building. 
At present Fay House has eight or nine 
recitation rooms, drawing-room, read- 
ing-room, library, rooms for the regent, 
dean and secretary, an auditorium with 
an elevated stage, a dining-room where 
luncheons are served, a good kitchen and 
living-rooms for the housekeeper, as weli 
as lavatories and dressing-rooms for 
the students. The chemical and physical 
laboratories are in separate buildings 
adjacent to Fay House. Students have 
the use of two gymnasiums, one under 
the direction of Dr. Sargent, director of 
the Harvard Gymnasium, and one in 
which the Swedish movement is taught; 
and they have also good tennis grounds. 
The great charm of Fay House has 
always been its homelikeness. Its pleas- 
ant hallway, ornamented with photo- 
graphs and classic casts, with rich-toned 
portiéres hanging near the broad stairs ; 
its library with mullioned windows, cosey 
window seats, and shelves of books reach- 
ing from floor to ceiling; and last of all 
its drawing-room with grand piano, easy- 
chairs and other tasteful furnishings, make 
its atmosphere that of a private house 
rather than an institution. It is in the 
pleasant drawing-room that Mrs. Agassiz 
onWednesdays through the winter presides 
overa five-o’clock tea-table, and welcomes 
students or visitors from outside who call 
informally to pay their respects to her; 
and in this room her portrait by Mrs. 
Whitman has lately been hung. 

The esprit de corps which has developed 
among these women students the past few 
years shows itself in various clubs. The 
“Idler Club,”’ to which all students are 
eligible, may be called a recreation club. 
Amateur theatricals are given from time 
to time, to which members only are 
invited. ‘Twice a year, at “open meet- 
ings,”’ friends of the members, number- 
ing a thousand or more, are the guests 
of the club, and Fay House presents a 
scene of great brilliancy. Many Harvard 
students, as well as Harvard professors, 
are always to be counted among the 
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“Tdler’s’’ guests. The Tennis, Philo- 
sophical, E. zlish, German, French, Music, 
Glee and Banjo, History, Graduates’ and 
Classical Clubs indicate by their names 
the purpose for which they exist. The 
“mmanuel Club has for its object the 
discussion of sociological philan- 
thropic problems. 

In the beginning the ladies of the man- 
agement had agreed to see that students 
from a distance were provided with 
suitable lodgings. Later a special com- 
mittee took charge of this matter. No 
effort was made to establish the dormitory 
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system in connection with the Annex, 
nor were boarding-houses approved, for 
it was always possible to find suitable 
homes for the students in private families. 
In view of the expense of this arrange- 
ment, it is hoped that people interested 
in the education of women may in time 
build and equip houses suited for the 
accommodation of ten or a dozen stu- 
dents. With this first cost of equipment 
met, and with a housekeeper to manage 
the household economically, even girls of 
very limited means might find student 
life at Cambridge a possibility. 
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From year to year the Annex was fed 
from a widening geographical area, and 
the last report shows that its students came 
from 24 states, the District of Columbia, 
Cuba, Japan and Canada, while 173, or 
one half of the whole number, were from 
Massachusetts. Even more striking was 
the fact that the 255 students had been 
prepared for their work at 124 different 
institutions. 

The present number of Radcliffe stu- 
dents is about 275, of whom 118 are 
in the undergraduate department, study- 
ing for the degree of A. B.; 26 of the 
remainder are graduate students 
from other colleges for women ; 
and of the 136 special students 
(including more than 40 teach- 
ers) the majority are doing ad- 
vanced work. 

The Annex requirements for 
special students were gradually 
raised until they are now in 
advance of those prescribed by 
Harvard itself, while the average 
age of undergraduates is now 
somewhat less than that of Har- 
vard men. Including the class of 
1894, the Annex graduates now 
number eighty-seven; and five 
girls have received the A. M. 
certificate or degree. ‘The pres- 
ent senior class has twenty-three 
members; and henceforth the 
classes will be much larger than 
they have been hitherto. 

From the very beginning the 
Annex maintained its high stand- 
ard. Students entering the reg-- 
ular course passed examinations 
identical with those taken by 
young men entering Harvard, using the 
identical examination papers, which were 
marked by the same examiners, and their 
courses duplicated Harvard work. The 
same thing was true of all the examina- 
tions taken by Annex students at the 
various stages of their course. Regular 
students at graduation received a certifi- 
cate stating that they had pursued the 
course of study and had satisfactorily 
passed the examinations for which the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts was given at 
Harvard College. This certificate bore, 
in addition to the names of Mr. Gilman 
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and Mrs. Agassiz, the signature of 
W. E. Byerly, Secretary of the Aca-_ | 
demic Board of the Annex, and had | 
the value of a degree. Students 
receiving it have been permitted at 
Columbia, Corneli and other col- 
leges to work for the degree of 
M. A., for which one of the require- 
ments is the degree of B. A. Second- 
year and final honors in classics and 
in history have been awarded to thirty 
Annex students by the recommenda- 
tion of the members of the committees 
of the Harvard College faculty acting 
upon the corresponding subjects in col- 
lege. The Annex faculty indeed was prac- 
tically the Harvard faculty. Last year, 
for example, seventy-five professors and 
instructors of Harvard offered the Annex 
curriculum of one hundred and twenty- 
five courses. Many of these were grad- 
uate courses of the highest order. Sev- 
eral were research courses, in which in 
past years Annex students have pre- 
pared important scientific or historical 
monographs for publication. By the 
liberality of their founders the Sargent 
(Latin)and George B. Sohier ( Literature ) 
prizes were offered for competition to 
Annex students on the same terms with 
Harvard men. The former has twice 
gone to Annex students. 

Should it be asked for what the Annex 
has stood in the movement toward 
the higher education of women in this 
country, it may be well to recall the 
words of President Barnard of Columbia, 
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uttered many years ago: “To the suc- 
cess of the limited experiment of the 
Harvard Annex, so-called, may be traced 
the remarkable change in public opinion 
in regard to the university education of 
women.” The Annex in the beginning 
had to bear a great deal of undeserved 
reproach from those women who thought 
that Harvard ought from the first to have 
granted women full privileges as well as 
degrees. Annex students were equally 
blamed by many reformers because of 
their willingness to accept a Harvard edu- 
cation when degrees and other Harvard 
honors were not to be theirs. It is true 
that they might have received thorough 
instruction at several women’s colleges as 
well as at many coeducational institu- 
tions. Yet they were hardly to be 
blamed if, believing that Harvard stood 
for progress along the most advanced 
lines, they desired for themselves courses 
of study planned in the broadest way. 
They were contented to have the thing 
— the best education — even though the 
degree and some other pleasant privileges 
were lacking. 

In considering this matter it must be 
remembered that the alumni of Harvard 
form an exceedingly conservative body. 
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It was first of all necessary to demonstrate 
that women were capable of doing the 
work necessary for a Harvard degree, as 
well as to see whether or not there was a 
demand for this highest education, ‘The 
result more than justified the hopes of 
the founders of the 
Annex. There is 
growing demand on 
the part of women 
for a Harvard edu- 
cation, and women 
have shown their 
mental and physical 
capacity for receiv- 
ing it. While silent 
on the subject of 
coeducation, the 
Annex corporation 
never concealed the 
fact that its ultimate 
aim was to unite the 
Annex to Harvard. 
They were supposed 
to be waiting simply 
for the right time to 
come. When it had 
applied for incorpo- 
ration, the Annex 
management had 
been enlarged by 
the addition of two 
or three ladies and 
several gentlemen. 
A majority of the latter were Harvard 
professors. Of the original members of 
the corporation, Mrs. Gurney and Mrs. 
Greenough have been lost by death ; but 
up to the time of the change of name to 
Radcliffe College the Annex management 
was almost the same as in the beginning, 
with Mrs. Agassiz as president, Mr. Arthur 
Gilman as_ secretary, and Mrs. Jf. P. 
Cooke, Mrs. Arthur Gilman, Mrs. Henry 
Whitman, the Misses Horsford, Long- 
fellow and Mason, Professors F. J. Child, 
W. E. Byerly, G. L. Goodale, W. W. 
Goodwin, J. B. Greenough, C. E. Norton, 
J. M. Peirce, C. L. Smith, and Messrs. 
H. L. Higginson and J. B. Warner, the re- 
maining members. The organization was 
kept as simple as possible, that it might 
melt away when the hour of fusion with 
Harvard should come. After it was 
known that the Annex work was thor- 


oughly approved not only by the Harvard 
faculty but by many of the Harvard cor- 
poration, the only thing standing in the 
way of a complete union of the two in- 
stitutions was said to be the lack on the 
part of the Annex of a suitable endow- 
ment. ‘The endow- 
ment fund of the 
Annex amounted to 
about $75,000, 
when in November, 
1892, the Woman’s 
Education Associa- 
tion of Boston held 
a meeting to con- 
sider what could be 
done to increase 
this fund. All who 
heard President 
Eliot of Harvard 
address this meet- 
ing must agree that 
no one could have 
spoken with greater 
appreciation of 
the work of the 
Annex, which he 
called the ‘ most 
intelligently di- 
rected effort’ for 
the higher educa- 
tion of women in 
America. He could 
not, he said, state 
exactly what the action of the overseers 
would be in the matter; but even if will- 
ing to adopt the Annex as a Woman Col- 
lege of the university, they could hardly 
afford to do so unless the Annex brought 
a sufficient endowment, since most Har- 
vard funds are held for specific purposes. 
When $250,000 was named as the small- 
est endowment that would meet the prob- 
able expenses that would be incurred by 
Harvard in taking charge of the Annex, 
the ladies present promptly voted to raise 
this sum. ‘The next year was not a good 
one for such a purpose, and in a year the 
fund had reached only $65,000, exclusive 
of a legacy of $91,000 intended by its 
donor as part of the endowment. By 
January, 1895, it is possible that the 
whole amount might have been raised. 

But almost a year before this time, 
in December, 1893, an arrangement 
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involving no financial considerations was 
announced as the result of negotiations 
between the Annex management and the 
Harvard corporation. Under this arrange- 
ment the “Society for the Private Collegi- 
ate Instruction of Women” was to apply 
to the Massachusetts legislature for per- 
mission to change its name and to grant 
degrees. The desired permission was 
granted in March, 1894, when the name 
* Annex ”’ was lost in “ Radcliffe College,” 
a title suggested by Mrs. Agassiz, to com- 
memorate Anne Radcliffe, a seventeenth- 
century Englishwoman, founder of the 
earliest Harvard scholarship. A board of 
visitors was thereupon appointed by Har- 
vard, and the class of 1894 received 
Radcliffe degrees instead of Annex cer- 
tificates. 

The degree of the new college bears 
the Harvard seal, as well as a Radcliffe 
seal, and is signed both by Mrs. Agassiz 
and President Eliot. President Eliot over 
his signature certifies, in formal Latin, 
not only that the student receiving it is 
qualified to be admitted to the degree, 
but that “the degree is in all respects 
equivalent to the one to which in like 
case we admit our [Harvard] students.” 
Notable advance though this is over 
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Harvard’s former position, one easily sees 
why many people interested in the 
higher education of women regard Rad. 
cliffe degrees as an undesirable compro- 
mise between Annex certificates and Har- 
vard degrees. If women are to receive 
degrees for college work that is identical 
with work done by Harvard men, why 
not give them a Harvard degree? Why 
might not the Annex have remained in 
its somewhat anomalous state until public 
opinion should have moved the Harvard 
corporation to give the Harvard degree? 
But sympathy with the protests against 
the Radcliffe College arrangement can 
blind no one to the fact that those who 
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TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN OF ACADEMIC BOARD 


favored the new plan, as well as those 
who opposed it, aim at the one thing, to 
give to women the best education obtain- 
able in this country. If Radcliffe College 
proves the shortest road to Harvard 
degrees, as it may, the new arrange- 
ment will have more than _ justified 
itself. As it is, the closer relation with 
Harvard has already widened the privi- 
leges of women students at Cambridge. 
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Of the one hundred and sixty-six courses 
of study offered by Radcliffe this year, 
fifty-one and one half are Harvard courses 
designed primarily for graduates; and 
the women who take them enter the 
Harvard class-room side by side with 
men students. Thirteen Radcliffe stu- 
dents are now studying in this way, and 
the number will doubtless increase from 
year to year. Eleven and one half courses 
of the same grade, repeated at Radcliffe, 
are taken by fifty-three students. Instead 
of the two lectures a week of former 
years, most courses at Radcliffe offer 
three, as at Harvard. In smaller ways, 
too, a recognition of Radcliffe by Har- 
vard is to be noted. ‘The official bulletin 
board at Fay House bears the heading, 
“ Harvard College ;”’ the Harvard Grad- 
uates’ Magazine gives large space to 
Radcliffe College affairs ; and the Harvard 
daily papers have a Radcliffe _half- 
column. 

In most respects, however, Radcliffe 
College differs little from the Annex, 
even in the matter of its officers and 
governing board. Mrs. Agassiz, honored 
and beloved by present and past students, 
is still president. Mr. Arthur Gilman, 
who from the founding of the Annex has 
so admirably performed the duties of its 
chief executive officer, has still the same 
position, though with the new title, 
“‘Regent.’’ Miss Mary Coes, a graduate 
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ONE OF THE LARGE RECITATION ROOMS, 


of the Annex, ’87, who for six years, as 
Mr. Gilman’s assistant, has come into 
close personal relations with students, 
advising them in many practical matters 
connected with college and social life in 
Cambridge, and helping them greatly in 
their choice of studies by her own tech- 
nical knowledge of Harvard work, has 
now the title “Secretary.”” In the place 
of Miss Horsford, Mr. H. L. Higginson 
becomes treasurer; and a new Office has 
been created, that of dean, whose func- 
tions, while not exactly academic, em- 
brace those hitherto performed volun- 
tarily by the ladies of the executive com- 
mittee. Miss Agnes Irwin of Philadelphia 
is the first dean, a lady whose own fine 
personality, as well as her many years’ 
experience as a teacher of girls, well fits 
her to act as general adviser to Radcliffe 
students. The chairman of the Academic 
Board is still Professor W. E. Byerly, 
and the other members are Professors 
Greenough, Goodale, F. D. Allen, James, 
MacVane, B. O. Peirce, Von Jagemann 
and Kittredge. The president, dean 
and regent, who are also on this board, 
by tacit consent do not vote on the 
qualifications of candidates for degrees, 
since it is best that this matter should ‘be 
decided solely by Harvard professors. 
Though the fersonne/ of the present 
Academic Board differs somewhat from 
that of former years, its chairman, 
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Professor Byerly, for nearly twelve years 
has served the Annex zealously and with- 
out salary. 

The former corporation of the Annex 
is now known as “ Associates of Radcliffe 
College ;’’ and the former executive com- 
mittee is the council. ‘The 
alumnz are now for the first 
time represented on the gov- 
erning board by Miss Barber 
of New York, of ’83, and by 
Miss Coes, who were elected 
by the alumnz in June as 
associates for two years. 


Within the past year 
more gifts and bequests 
have been received than 


during any similar period 
in the past. The endow- 
ment fund now amounts in 
all to $155,000; and there 
is a fund of about $1,600 
for publishing monographs. 
Recently unrestricted gifts, 
amounting in all to $30,000, 
have been received from 
Miss Belinda T. Randall, Mr. Arthur T. 
Lyman, and the estate of Mrs. Sweetzer, 
with bequests of $70,000 from the estate 
of Miss Sarah E. Parker, and of $10,000 
from Miss Anna Cabot Lowell. Four 
scholarships have also been founded dur- 
ing the year, — the Josiah M. Fiske, the 
Agnes Irwin (by former pupils of the 
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dean), the Joanna Hoar, for girls from 
Concord, Mass., and the Alumnz scholar- 
ship by Annex graduates. Even with 
the addition of the earlier established 
Maria Denny Fay scholarship, but a small 
amount of aid is thus available for girls of 
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limited means who wish to do graduate 
or undergraduate work at Radcliffe. Un- 
doubtedly the best application at present 
of money intended for Radcliffe would be 
the establishing of scholarships or fellow- 
ships; for every year promising students 
are turned away because they cannot 
themselves afford to bear the whole ex- 
pense of education at 
Cambridge. A second 
important need is for 
better laboratories and 
apparatus for physics 
and chemistry. For 
although Harvard for 
years has offered wo- 
men students in Cam- 
bridge the widest 
opportunities in the 
departments of botany, 
zoology and astrono- 
my, including the use 
of all apparatus and 
collections, there are 
practical difficulties in 
the way of the same 
liberality in chemistry 
and physics. 

It is a fine commen- 
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tary on the quality of work done by 
Annex students, that of the twenty-two 
girls who last June were graduated as 
the first class of Radcliffe, ten received 
their degrees magnd cum laude, and 
three cum d/aude. Nor was this good 
work the mere result of an ambition to 
have degrees of the highest market- 
able value; for only six or seven of 
this class had studied with the inten- 
tion of immediately teaching. ‘To-day, 
as in the past, many, perhaps the majority, 
of Radcliffe students are studying for the 
sake of that wide and general culture so 
valuable to a woman, whatever her work 
in life may be. 

It is worth noting that Annex students, 
though never subject to restraints or rules 
for personal conduct such as prevail at 
many colleges, have never called forth a 
word of reproof from the Annex board, 
nor of gossip or scandal from the outside 
world. 
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Nearly two thirds of this year’s students 
live at their own homes in Cambridge, Bos- 
ton or its neighborhood ; andtheproportion 
has never been less than this. ‘They thus 
live a natural home life, and are not cut 
off from those pleasures of society which 
would be theirs had they not chosen to 
study. Much gayety involving late hours 
is of course inconsistent with deep study ; 
but the Radcliffe student, whether living 
with her parents or boarding in Cam- 
bridge, is able to live a normal life which 
fits her admirably for the wider sphere 
that will be hers after graduation. This 
pleasant condition of things is the result 
not of accident, but of the wisdom and 
foresight of the ladies and gentlemen who 
planned the experiment known as the 
Harvard Annex. ‘The experiment itself 
has been justified by the young women 
who have demonstrated their physical 
and mental fitness for a Harvard educa- 
tion. 
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TUNE’S CHERRY TREE. 


By Annie E. P. Searing. 


short brown legs ran other people’s 

errands, when his slate pencil and 
books, the cookies in his dinner-pail and 
his pocket hoard of marbles, strings and 
jack-knife were at the disposal of his 
companions, down to old age, when his 
house, his money and his heart were ex- 
pended on the worthy and the unworthy 
alike, Tunis was everybody’s friend. His 
halting speech and shy manner seemed 
always limited to the one expression of 
his inward impulse toward all mankind, — 
a general and indiscriminating formula 
of hospitality. ‘To stop him in the street 
and exchange a few words with him was 
to be asked to a meal at parting, while to 
do him a favor was to be pressed to spend 
a week. He would hardly give you time 
to finish your business before his eye would 
wander in inward speculation and his face 
brighten at thought of something to offer 
from basket or store. 

“ The pears are ripe,’ he would break 
in gently; or “I guess the melons are 
about good now; come up to-night and 

’em.”’ 

When all the fruits of the earth had 
had their due season, then it would be a 
new barrel of cider or a bottle of currant 
wine to be opened, or more often nothing 
but his own irresistible hospitality that 
tempted him to reckless invitations scat- 
tered far and wide along his daily path. 
Like all people with that superabundant 
virtue, he was a sore trial to his family 
and friends when, as often happened, the 
burden of his miscellaneous entertain- 
ment fell upon them. While his mother 
lived, she bore with him in her plaintive, 
indulgent way, and his only serious fault 
in her eyes was his obstinate resistance to 
every matrimonial plan she could concoct 
for him. During the long bachelor years 
succeeding her death black Jane tided 
him over the difficulties that were ever 
arising from forgotten or unexpected 
guests. 
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his school-boy days, when his 


‘Lhe only woman he had ever wanted 
to marry had never suspected his desires, 
nor indeed did he do so him. if until she 
had united her fortunes to those of his 
next-door neighbor. She had so domi- 
nated his life from the time they wore 
pinafores together and sat at the same 
desk, had so commanded his time and ser- 
vice in loyal affection, that she became to 
him a natural part of himself. He came 
and went, fetched and carried at her 
arbitrary bidding, with unconscious and 
patient obedience. When she married, 
he awoke to his loss, but his way of bear- 
ing it was characteristic of his simple, 
self-devoted nature. He never by word 
or deed betrayed his feelings toward her, 
but kept on his course as her devoted 
slave and friendly providence. Her hus- 
band, who was a sea-captain, had a kindly, 
half-contemptuous regard forhim. Some- 
times he would say nonchalantly at his 
wife’s grateful mention of those daily 
services : “Oh, yes, Tune’s a good fellow 
—a little soft in the horn, but a blamed 
good fellow, you know! ”’ 

No one knew as she did during the 
years that followed just how much of a 
“ blamed good fellow ’’’ Tunis Van Brunt 
could be. Every morning, during her 
husband’s long absences, the lanky figure 
would appear in her doorway with a 
cheery “ Well, Esther, what’s up to-day? 
any errand down town?” He was mail 
carrier, business man, general manager 
and burden bearer; and when the chil- 
dren came he constituted himself nurse 
also. His sandy-haired, pink-faced and 
white-eyebrowed exterior was not beau- 
tiful, but it carried with it strength and 
help and good cheer to the little house- 
hold next door, and often in delicately 
concealed ways little streams of refresh- 
ment from his affluence found their way 
into the frugal fields where had been 
transplanted his one flower of all the 
world. The blossom opened for another, 
but his were the hidden streams that 
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watered its roots. ‘The harvest is not 
always to him who cultivates the seed. 

In time the adored Esther’s imperious 
ways toward her faithful friend softened 
into an attitude of half-tolerant, excusing 
protection. But not infrequently the old 
childish impatience would flare up and 
scorch him. Of all seasons when he was 
most in need of a guardian to defend him 
from his vice of hospitality the most im- 
portant was cherry time. On the crest 
of a wide-sweeping lawn stood the joy 
and pride of his horticultural collection, 
his cherry tree. No child in the town 
had been more carefully nursed and cod- 
dled ; and its spreading branches each 
year yielded rich returns. So devoted 
had he been to its welfare and growth, 
winter and summer, that his curious at- 
tachment became a by-word among his 
friends, each of whom tried in turn some 
little pointless pleasantry. 

“T guess Tune’s got a treasure buried 
under his cherry tree,” said one, with a 
patent wink at Esther, who stood eating 
ripe cherries, her baby on her arm, as 
Tunis tossed them down. 

“‘T have, indeed,” was Tune’s grave 
answer ; “and there’s nobody but me and 
the tree going to know what it is, either !”’ 

“Tt’s one of Tune’s mild insanities,”’ 
said Esther, as she released a red bunch 
from the child’s clutch. 

One day, just at dusk, ‘lunis appeared 
on the next-door threshold with a dis- 
traught expression which was clear evi- 
dence of some new imprudence of 
hospitality. 

“Got any cookies, Esther?” he said 
deprecatingly, as he removed his hat and 
rubbed his red locks in a fever of per- 
plexity, —“‘or anything else handy to 
eat? And, say, can’t you send the boys 
over quick, to pick cherries? 

“Why, Tune, what ails you? No one 
could pick cherries now; it’s too dark, 
and they’d look crazy enough up the tree 
with a lantern! What kind of a mess 
have you got yourself into? Company 
again, I s’pose, and you forgot you asked 
’em 

‘“ Well,’ said Tune, “it looks a little 
like that. I seem to remember that as I 
went down towh this morning | said to 
several people that my cherries were ripe. 


‘Come up to-night,’ I said, ‘and help 
yourselves.’ I must have said it twenty 
times, for there sit twenty people over to 
our house waiting to help themselves! 
Now, I say, Esther,’’ he added beseech- 
ingly, as he observed the severity in her 
face, “you know as well as I do that 
twenty people can’t get into one cherry 
tree. I'll have to pacify ’em with some- 
thing else, and Jane can’t find a thing in 
the house.”’ 

The latter half of this speech was de- 
livered to Esther’s irate back, as they 
walked in a procession of two around to 
the outside cellar door, the entrance to a 
base of supplies that never failed poor 
Tunis in his extremity. When they is- 
sued from the dark depths he was clasp- 
ing tightly to his heart a big stone crock 
heaped with cookies ; and Esther, as she 
reflected on her wasted morning’s work, 
flung after him a parting shaft. 

“The Lord only knows, Tune Van 
Brunt, what ever will become of you 
when I’m dead!” 

The man stood stock still, with a sud- 
den shock that nearly finished the crock 
on the stone wall, and looked after her 
receding figure with a frightened expres- 
sion in his eyes. 

“The Lord only knows,” he said with 
a sigh which was almost a sob, “ what I 
could do!”’ 

So the summers came to Tunis and 
his cherry tree, tarried briefly and slipped 
away, until one day they found them- 
selves old and quite ready to be cut 
down. ‘The man lived his life backward 
now, in dreams of long-gone Junes ; and 
the tree had forgotten how to blossom 
and bear save in a feeble reflective way 
that was like a memory. Tunis would 
go out and stand under its dropping 
leaves and fancy himself once more a 
school-boy hand in hand with Esther, 
that happy day when she brought him a 
bunch of black oxhearts in her little 
dirty pocket. Once more he tasted the 
luscious sweetness of the dark fruit fla- 
vored with her childish love and the grit 
from her pocket treasures ; once more he 
hoarded the pits and stole out at dusk to 
plant them in his own garden plot; and 
again he watched with daily recurring joy 
the little sprig of green that grew at last 
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to a tall tree, to become for him the se- 
cret commemoration of a life-long affec- 
tion. 

The noisy voices of Esther’s children 
would sometimes break into the old 
man’s revery, their cries and laughter, 
and their mother’s tones calling them 
home. Again the tall sons and daughters 
came back from school and college, where 
Uncle Tune’s generosity had sent them ; 
and once more in memory’s panorama they 
married or passed away into the engulf- 
ing mists of the greater world. Again 
they returned for brief stays, or to invoke 
the ever-ready help of their next-door 
almoner. 

But the times that stood out as hap- 
piest of all in those visions were the last 
years, when he had Esther to himself. 
Quite alone and widowed, she seemed to 
go back with him to the companionship 
of their school days. ‘Together the two 
aged children resumed the closeness of 
boy and girl relations, entertained in 
common the unexpected guests, or ate 
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the few cherries that came each year on 
the drying branches of the old tree, and 
sat through the long winter evenings talk- 
ing of the children who went their ways 
on distant paths of divergence. ‘Then 
Esther died. 

Poor old Tunis wavered along for a 
time, in a purposeless, lost way, repeat- 
ing vaguely the echo of his old plaint: 
“Lord only knows — Lord only knows 
what I’m to do!” But his tottering 
mind held on to one idea out of the 
wreck and chaos. One day he had the 
old cherry tree cut down and sawed into 
planks, as well as its rotting trunk would 
permit. Out of it was saved enough for 
his purpose, however ; and to the amaze- 
ment of Esther’s children, when they 
came soon after to close his dying eyes, 
they found themselves enjoined to lay 
him away in a cherry-wood coffin already 
provided. 

“Poor Uncle Tune!” they said pity- 
ingly. ‘He quite lost his mind after 
mother died!” 


A WAYFARER. 


By Susie M. Best. 


Who comes here? Who comes here ? 


H*w ' a step in the midnight drear. 


Sounds of weeping and cries of bale, — 


“An old man palsied, an old man pale. 


“Ho! why farest thou forth alone? ”’ 

Hist! did the winds of the midnight moan ? 
“The door was wide, and they drove me forth. 
Tell, is Eternity south or north?” 


“ Pray, why seekest thou that strange sea?”’ 
Oh, how sad may the wind’s wail be! 
“My reign is given to other hands ; 


A jocund babe on my threshold stands . 


, 


“ Ha! hasten, I pray, and speak thy name! ”’ 


A star! 


A star! in the heavens like flame ' 


“Oh, crv me ‘ Speed,’ and I'll hence from here , 
I am only the old and lonely year /” 
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PARKWORTH'’S. 


By Cifford Hoffman Chase. 


waiter at Parkworth’s. Parkworth’s is 

an eminently respectable and sedate 
table d’héte, patronized by quiet, elderly 
single men, who read their papers system- 
atically every evening and smoke a mod- 
est cigar after dinner. I am a single 
man, but I am not elderly. I thought I 
was till I went to Parkworth’s; then | 
began to feel like a juvenile. I felt sadly 
out of place, too, at first. My hair has 
not yet begun to turn, and at Parkworth’s 
gray hair is considered the essential claim 
to respectability. I know that for the 
first two weeks I was looked upon with 
marked disfavor by the older Aadituées 
owing to my youthful appearance — I am 
thirty-five ; but as I was quiet and unob- 
trusive in my demeanor and showed a 
marked respect for the traditions of the 
place, I soon came to be regarded with 
toleration. 

Thomas was one of the traditions. | 
think it was the realization of his pres- 
ence among us which established the 
strong bond of common sympathy the 
diners at Parkworth’s always felt for one 
another. We never spoke, rarely bowed, — 
that was another tradition, — but we had 
a mutual sense of dependence and a cer- 
tain vague security in each other’s society 
which was almost touching. We were all 
united on one single point— our awe 
and dread of Thomas. We had never 
discussed this subject or openly expressed 
our opinion about it, but it was in the 
air; it was as unmistakable as the very 
fact of Thomas’s existence. Each of us 
sat apart at a small square table and 
revelled in the knowledge that there were 
others in the room besides himself. 

I would no more have dared to dine 
alone with Thomas during those first 
weeks, than I would have dared to resist 
his mild yet tenacious despotism. All 
new-comers pretended to be lost in their 
evening’s paper whenever Thomas ap- 
proached ; but I know that the printed 
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| FIRST knew Thomas when he was a 


words were as blurred and meaningless for 
them on such occasions, as they were for 
me. I experienced that same tremulous 
emotion which I used to feel when the 
village schoolmaster marched down the 
aisle and paused near my desk. Even if 
one had committed no offence, he en- 
dured all the pangs of a guilty con- 
science. I fell into the habit of covertly 
watching any new-comer at Parkworth’s 
when Thomas hovered near him, and I 
used to rejoice over his ill-concealed 
trepidation. It always gave me a deli- 
cious sense of superiority, until my own 
turn came; then I knew that he was se- 
cretly studying me—which only increased 
my nervous agitation. 

Thomas was better than. any book of 
etiquette I have ever seen. I verily be- 
lieve that he could have impressed a 
savage with the responsibilities of de- 
corum. He was an Englishman, but not 
a cockney. I always thought of him 
as having served in some great lord’s 
family, where he had directed an untold 
number of servants; for he seemed to 
feel that the entire responsibility of Park- 
worth’s rested upon his shoulders. He 
had a certain magisterial dignity and 
pompous deliberation of manner, which 
conveyed the impression that it was a 
great stroke of good fortune that he con- 
descended to wait on one at all. He had 
a way of raising his eyebrows if you 
spilled the claret or used the wrong set 
of spoons, which made you blush uncom- 
fortably and believe that you had com- 
mitted some indictable offence. 

He was immaculately neat; his very 
clothes betrayed his conservative, almost 
aristocratic gentility. He indulged in 
none of your flashy jewelry or imitation 
stones. His only ornament was a plain 


gold ring upon one of his fingers, which 
I liked to fancy my lady had given to 
him when he retired from private service. 
He was wonderfully shaved, and the 
manner in which he parted his hair used 
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to inspire me with envy. I never remem- 
ber to have seen a lock out of place, 
while the adroitness with which he con- 
cealed a certain bald spot just back of 
his right ear would have done credit to 
any old beau. I often used to wonder 
whether he kept a valet — it would not 
have surprised me in the least to find 
that he did. 

I recall very vividly the embarrassed 
hesitation with which I offered him his 
first tip. He did not pocket it greedily, 
as his brother waiters were in the habit of 
doing ; he stood weighing it gingerly in 
his hand as if pondering whether it would 
be too great a loss of dignity for him to 
accept it. He made me feel the humili- 
ating insignificance of being a diner at a 
table d’héte, which before had seemed 
quite an enviable position. When I knew 
Thomas better, I. found how supreme was 
his contempt for all frequenters of a res- 
taurant — it was such a bare-faced avowal 
that they were without a club. I never 
understood why ‘Thomas so much as rec- 
ognized me, though I had a faint suspicion 
that it was because I once chanced to 
mention the dining-room of a certain 
club on Piccadilly. At least his manner 
toward me changed perceptibly after that 
evening ; he seemed to allowa slight de- 
gree of good breeding to one who had 
even stepped inside so sacred a British 
institution. Still I was made to feel that 
I was only on probation ; a false step on 
my part would be fatal to any hopes of 
favor in which I might have indulged. 
It was this sense of insecurity which al 
ways imparted a certain tinge of excite- 
ment to my dinners with Thomas. I felt 
as if I might be on the verge of some un- 
speakable disaster ; and it was not until 
the last cup of coffee was finished that I 
began to breathe freely again. 

I was forced to be especially strict 
about my linen when I dined with 
Thomas. I once had a vision of those 
dreadful eyebrows at the exposure of a 
frayed wrist-band, which filled me with 
dismay. If I had dared, I would have 
asked him for the address of his laundress ; 
simply to behold his collars was an educa- 
tion in itself. His manner of walking 
was peculiar; indeed he seemed to 
glide rather than walk. His shoes never 


squeaked, and he always startled you by 
rising suddenly beside your chair when 
you least expected to see him. The 
glasses were filled by magic, the plates 
removed without a sound. He came and 
went like an apparition; you felt rather 
than saw him, yet he was omnipresent. 
He often took the place of the head 
waiter, but on such occasions he never 
deserted his old clients. One was served 
as quickly and efficaciously as ever before, 
while Thomas waved one guest to a table 
or assisted another with his coat. He 
never appeared to hurry, yet he went on 
wings. 

There was a subtle flattery about his 
attentions, when you had once gained 
his favor, which never failed of its effect. 
He made you feel that he was utterly ab- 
sorbed in caring for your wants alone and 
that you were the only person in whom 
he could possibly be interested. I have 
no doubt that every Aaditué of the place 
had this feeling also, and prided himself 
that he was treated with a deference 
which Thomas granted to no other guest. 
At the same time you were kept at a dis- 
tance ; you were not allowed the privi- 
leges of familiarity. One always had a 
vague premonition of waking up and find- 
ing himself in disgrace. 

There were distinct stages of progres- 
sion in his condescension; one gained 
ground only by degrees. It was not on 
a first or second meeting that he admitted 
you to the delights of his reserved inti- 
macy. At first one was made to feel 
distinctly that he was but tolerated. It 
was Only Thomas’s sense of duty toward 
his employers, | am sure, which pre- 
vented him from ignoring you altogether. 
Then you were subjected to delicate tests 
and trials, the manner of getting into 
your coat, for instance, the number of 
lumps you took in your coffee, the dishes 
you sent away untasted, a very significant 
point, — all of which formed a part of his 
judgment of you and decided your fate. 
If one came out of this ordeal unscathed, 
there remained -others of a still finer kind 
to be undergone, before he entered into 
the full privileges of a permanent proba- 
tion. 

Many a guest, | suspect, has been lost 
over the intricate subtleties of the tip. 
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It must not be too large, which was vul- 
gar, or too small, which showed a still 
greater lack of breeding. It must not be 
given carelessly, nor yet with an air of 
patronage. One must not offer it in 
small change, or fumble in his pocket for 
it after his coat was put on; it must have 
been selected with due consideration be- 
forehand. Again, one must not be so 
much absorbed in his evening paper as 
to overlook the best dishes on the bill of 
fare ; you must show that you appreciated 
a good thing when you saw it, — but you, 
must not overdo it. You might remark 
on its excellence, if you did it with the 
air of a connoisseur; there must be no 
smacking of lips, no vulgar asking for 
more. One might indicate delicately 
that he was used to such dishes, but a 
trifle surprised to find them at a table 
d’héte. One was also permitted a few 
derogatory remarks, if they were apt and 
well timed and pertained to matters over 
which Thomas himself had no control. 
You could not complain of a draught, --— 
that was his affair ; but you might protest 
against a bad odor from the kitchen. 

After a due initiation into these myste- 
ries, you might feel fairly secure of your 
position, with the possibility of falling 
from grace at any moment. I never 
dared think of what would happen if by 
any chance one should be permanently 
disgraced ; it was too ominous a subject 
to dwell upon. Whether you would be 
neglected altogether, or simply treated 
with scornful contempt, was an open 
question. It would be the exquisite part 
of your punishment, that you alone should 
be made to feel the weight of Thomas’s 
displeasure. To all outward appearance 
one might still retain his former foothold, 
but he would know in his heart that 
he was irremediably fallen. Doubtless he 
would be unable to bear this ignominious 
treatment for any length of time, and 
would be forced, from a mere sense of 
self-respect, to seek another dining-place. 
This was also a part of Thomas’s inexo- 
rable revenge. 

I remember when I was in the second 
degree of probation, and still sufficiently 
in doubt of my own position to sympa- 
thize keenly with another victim, that I 
had a cousin from the West come to visit 


me. He was a thoroughly good-hearted 
fellow, though brusque in manner and 
loud of voice. He had charge of a large 
mill in a western town, and he was accus- 
tomed, I suspect, to give orders rather 
imperiously to his men, and have them im- 
plicitly obeyed. He had no comprehen- 
sion of fine shades or nice distinctions, 
and I was not a little curious to see the 
effect Thomas would have upon him. We 
used to dine regularly at Parkworth’s, and 
I had an ample opportunity to watch 
the results of my experiment, as I soon 
began to call it. I had never spoken of 
Thomas to my cousin, or indicated in any 
way the peculiar sway he exercised over 
his guests. I confess I had misgivings 
as to the probable end of the experiment, 
while I was fully aware of the grave dan- 
ger I incurred myself in being associated 
with one who was so far removed from 
‘Thomas’s idea of a gentleman ; still I was 
ready to run the risk for the sake of see- 
ing the working of my theory. 

Upon their first meeting Thomas eyed 
his new guest suspiciously. One could 
easily see that he mistrusted him, but out 
of deference to an old client, as I was 
pleased to suppose, he was ready to give 
the man achance. I longed to warn my 
cousin to be on his guard; but he would 
not have understood the warning, and 
besides it would have been a violation of 
the terms of my compact. I experienced 
from the process that acute kind of satis- 
faction which a cat is supposed to derive 
from the mouse with which she is toying. 
If I had dared I would have begged 
Thomas to be merciful, so much did I 
dread his unique and undisputed suprem- 
acy ; but I was compelled to be silent. 

I saw Thomas start when my cousin 
unceremoniously thrust his hat and coat 
into his hands ; but he did not for a mo- 
ment relax the rigid gravity of his ex- 
pression. I fairly paled when in stento- 
rian tones my companion ordered a 
Scotch whiskey before beginning his 
oysters, and I looxed so beseechingly at 
Thomas that I am sure he was touched ; 
but his face grew if anything more se- 
vere. There was an air about his back 
when he glided away to fill the order, 
which filled me with foreboding. My 
cousin, however, happily unconscious of 
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his fate, went on to regale me with an ac- 
count ofa large strike which hed recently 
occurred in his mill, and which he had 
taken such a summary method of quelling 
that it fairly made my blood curdle to 
hear him. He was especially loud in his 
denunciation of some English workmen 
whom he employed, and I saw a com- 
pression in the lines of Thomas’s fore- 
head which augured ill for his guest. 

My cousin was considerably older than 
I, so Il could not check him as I might 
have done a younger man. He had 
strong prejudices and little patience with 
what he called “ fopperies ;’’ and I was 
sure that in his estimation I came under 
such a head. He patronized me prodi- 
giously,— a fact which made me less 
sorry for him than I otherwise should 
have been. 

I cannot assert with confidence that 
on the very first night he felt the influence 
of Thomas’s presence ; but that he felt it 
before the end of the week is unquestion- 
able. He betrayed his consciousness of 
it in various trifling ways. He was ner- 
vous and uneasy whenever Thomas ap- 
proached. He broke off suddenly in his 
conversation on three different occasions, 
when by chance he happened to meet 
Thomas’s eyes. I know that Leonard 
struggled heroically to free himself from 
this spell, which he did not in the least 
understand ; but he might as well have 
tried to live without breathing. In vain 
he tried to bluster — his old-time assur- 
ance would not come to his aid. On the 
fifth night his voice sank to the ordinary 
conversational pitch. The next week he 
ceased to order Scotch whiskey before 
the oysters and call for cocktails between 
the courses. How this change was 
wrought is still as mysterious to me as at 
the time it happened. It could not have 
been anything Thomas said, for he scarcely 
opened his mouth except to bid us good 
night, and he could not have used outside 
threats, as at one time I almost came to 
believe. The eyebrows, I suspect, were 
at the bottom of it. I used to watch 
them, fascinated by their multiform play 
of expression. One could very nearly 
follow Thomas’s train of thought by means 
of those eyebrows. ‘They were ironical, 
contemptuous, intimidating. And yet they 


were not especially noticeable eyebrows ; 
in fact they were rather retiring. Upon 
any other man than Thomas you would 
never have noticed them at all ; but when 
once your attention became riveted to 
them you could never forget them. I am 
certain that my cousin was duly impressed 
by them, for I used to see him furtively 
eying them, and I am ready to swear 
that I saw him start when Thomas once 
elevated them more ominously than usual. 
I never shall forget the frightened glance 
Leonard gave me when they rose to an 
incredible height because he persisted in 
using his toothpick at the table. 

My cousin stayed with me three weeks, 
and at the end of that time he was a 
changed man. He seemed to have some- 
thing constantly upon his mind. He was 
oppressed, not to say cowed, whenever 
we dined with Thomas. He indulged in 
none of the grandiloquent phrases with 
which he had favored me on our first 
meeting. Before two weeks had passed 
he might easily have been mistaken for 
some timidly self-assertive western school- 
master, having his first experience out of 
hours. He would start to speak, pause, 
then give it up altogether, as if he had 
encountered a big lump in his throat. 
He had a haunted, careworn expression, 
he lost his swagger, but, as I say, he did 
not succumb without a struggle. He had 
a puzzled, questioning air which was al- 
most pathetic ; he seemed to be always 
trying to find something which he had 
lost. He never alluded to Thomas 
except disrespectfully. At first his com- 
ments were confined to his sudden 
appearances and disappearances — he 
thought there was something very queer 
about those. Then he complained of 
Thomas’s secretiveness — the dirty beg- 
gar, he said, was spying upon him all the 
time. Next he found him impertinent, 
unbearably officious ; till at last he capitu- 
lated like the rest of us, and ceased to 
speak of him altogether, though I saw 
that he was often upon his mind. To 
me the change was little less than mirac- 
ulous, and I could hardly believe my own 
ears when near the end of the third week 
Leonard absolutely refused to go near 
Parkworth’s again. My eyes must have 
betrayed my astonishment, while my 
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admiration for Thomas’s method was un- 
bounded. I sacrificed myself, however, 
to the extent of humoring my cousin’s 
wishes, and I did not see Thomas until 
Leonard had gone. Now that he was 
released from the spell of the eyebrows, 
my cousin resumed his old manner once 
more, and when I bade him good by at 
the station he was quite himself again. 
One little conversation I remember 
very distinctly. It was shortly before 
his departure. He had been on the 
point of confiding something to me on 
two or three different occasions during 
the day, but he evidently could not de- 
cide todo so. We were at one of the 


down-town cafés, — I had promised never | 


to take him to Parkworth’s again, — and 
we had just settled back in our chairs 
after lighting our cigars, when he suddenly 
broke out : — | 

“Its cussed queer about that man!” 

“Yes,” said I, pretending not to un- 
derstand his allusion. “To whom do you 
refer?” 

“Why to that d—d waiter at Park- 
worth’s.”’ 

“ What about him?”’ 

“ Didn’t you ever notice anything un- 
canny about him?” he asked somewhat 
hesitatingly. 

“My dear fellow, he’s only a waiter,” 
I replied. ‘I never pay much attention 
to servants.” 

“ But he was so— unusual; he was so 
creepy. Didn’t you notice what strange 
eyes he had?” 

“Upon my word, I never thought of 
them,” I returned, — which was strictly 
true ; I had observed only the eyebrows. 

“He made me crawl whenever he 
looked at me. I believe he has eyes 
like a snake’s.”’ 

I laughed loudly at this, for my com- 
panion was so sincere in his speech, with 
so little comprehension of the real state 
of affairs, that it affected me as irresistibly 
droll. 

“You may laugh,” he maintained 
stoutly, “ but it’s true. If you had ever 
given him any attention, you’d see what I 
mean. ‘That fellow is a consummate ras- 
cal, or I don’t know men. No man with 
a clear conscience could ever look as he 
does.” 


“Well, I’ll watch him the next time | 
dine there,”’ I replied; and the conver- 
sation turned to other matters. 

I was more than glad, however, to know 
just the exact way in which Thomas af- 
fected my cousin. I had never thought 
of ‘Thomas’s eyes resembling those of a 
snake, though I was fully aware of what 
my companion meant. The more I 
thought of Thomas, indeed, the more re- 
markable he seemed to me and the more 
he aroused my curiosity. My interest in 
him was still further strengthened by a 
remark which my cousin chanced to let 
fall as I bade him good by at the station. 

“Good by,” he said, “ and keep away 
from that d—d waiter! He’s got the 
evil mark upon him. Mind my words 
— that man was born to be hanged ”’ ; — 
and the train moved off as he waved me 
an adieu from the platform. 

I must confess that I felt a certain in- 
voluntary thrill at these last words. ‘They 
were uttered in a tone of deepest convic- 
tion, and I had no reason to doubt my 
cousin’s sincerity. Still this view of 
Thomas’s character only increased -his 
charm; it was an added proof of his 
versatile accomplishments. 

Shortly after my cousin’s departure, 
‘Thomas was promoted to the position of 
head waiter. It must have been a proud 
moment for him when he could glide up 
the long, narrow room, unencumbered by 
tray or napkin, to reprimand a dilatory 
underwaiter or straighten one of the spot- 
less tablecloths ; but he bore his triumph 
with the same impassive gravity which he 
always displayed, and betrayed no trace 
of emotion. He made an ideal head 
waiter. Ifa salt-cellar was moved out of 
place, Thomas darted upon it and put it 
back where it belonged. If a crumb was 
spilled upon the floor, his eagle eye de- 
tected it in a trice, and it was brushed 
away. Cigar ashes he regarded as his 
legitimate prey, and woe to the man who 
dropped them on the cloth... The eye- 
brows were immediately called into play, 
and the culprit was made to feel the enor- 
mity of his offence. 

Thomas, however, was too well bred 
to crow over his less fortunate com- 
panions. He was, if anything, a trifle 
less consequential than he had been in 
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his former position. It was another ex- 
ample of his innate delicacy, that even 
toward us he should be less severe than 
his position warranted. He scorned to 
take an undue advantage of the oppor- 
tunities afforded him; and we bore his 
mild tyranny with meekness, grateful that 
it was not more burdensome. To see 
‘Thomas as he stood near the door with 
folded arms, his critical eye glancing down 
the double line of tables, his head erect, 
every sense alert to catch an unnecessary 
shuffle of feet or a needless rattle of the 
crockery, was indeed an impressive sight. 
He had no charity for the small boy with 
papers of flowers who ventured into the 
establishment. A wave of the hand or 
a movement of the eyebrows was enough 
to send him scampering away, awed and 
frightened. 

One evening the room happened to be 
more crowded than usual, and Thomas 
asked permission to put a guest at my 
table. I readily granted the request, and 
my companion proved to be a man whom 
I had frequently noticed as a regular 
patron of the place, and to whom I was 
strongly attracted because of his remark- 
ably interesting face. He was long and 
angular, with rather melancholy eyes and 
a sensitive mouth which was not entirely 
hidden by his heavy black mustache. He 
was dressed with a careless nicety which 
yet had something individual about it, 
and I derived a pleasant satisfaction from 
his appearance after a continued associa- 
tion of three weeks with my overdressed 
western cousin. My new acquaintance 
had a deep, low voice, while he pro- 
nounced his words with an unmistakable 
southern accent. There was a certain 
languorous drawl in his manner of talking, 
which, combined with a habit of dropping 
his final syllables and slurring certain 
harsh vowel sounds, gave an unwonted 
flavor to his conversation. We had soon 
passed beyond commonplaces, and began 
to exchange impressions of the life about 
us. My companion professed his igno- 
rance of contemporary politics; and as 
this was a subject for which I had decided 
aversion, we found at once a common 
bond of sympathy. We had drifted into 
a discussion of our favorite dining-places ; 
and I was charmed to find that my 


new friend preferred Parkworth’s to any 
other. 

“'There’s an air of seclusion and good 
breeding about it which appeals to me,” 
he said. 

“ Have you ever analyzed just what it is 
which gives the place this air?’’ I asked. 

He considered for a moment before 
he replied. 

“]’ve often thought of it. It used to 
puzzle me, for I could not discover that 
Parkworth’s differed in service or appoint- 
ments or cooking from a number of other 
places I know. But I finally found the 
reason.”’ 

“Yes?” I asked eagerly. 

“It’s Thomas,” he replied. 

I leaned across the table and grasped 
his hand. 

“My dear sir,” I said, “you have 
afforded me more pleasure than I can 
tell you. I arrived at that very conclu- 
sion some time ago.” 

“ Yes, Thomas is a remarkable, a very 
remarkable man,” he continued. “I’ve 
known him for a long time, and yet | 
often think that I’m not much further 
along with him than on the first night | 
dined here.” 

“ Exactly my own case,” I exclaimed, 
“though in a few minor points I feel that 
I’ve gained ground — that is, I’m a trifle 
surer of myself than I was. I don’t feel 
qjuite sO ignominiously insignificant as at 
first.” 

He smiled quietly. 

“I’m growing unbearably conceited,”’ 
he confessed after a moment, “ because 
I’ve begun to think lately that Thomas 
really tolerates me without animosity. I 
even went so far as to say to myself the 
other night that he was beginning to like 
me.- I know that you'll think I’ve lost 
my head,” he added with a humorously 
quizzical expression. ‘“ Indeed I have 
doubts of my own sanity.”’ 

“ We've both reached the second de- 
gree,”’ I cried. 

He looked at me in surprise. 

“The second degree?’”’ he asked with 
polite cufiosity. 

“I’m afraid you doubt my sanity,” I 
responded ; and went on to explain the 
stages through which I fancied we 
progressed into Thomas’s favor. My 
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companion laughed heartily when I 
had finished. 

“Come,” he said, “ I see we shall like 
each other. Suppose we dine together 
here every night, if the proposal doesn’t 
seem to you too abrupt.” 

“Not in the least,’ I replied. “I 
should enjoy it of all things. I can only 
regret the stupidity which has prevented 
our knowing each other until now. But 
you know what the traditions are.”’ 

“Oh! Parkworth’s traditions!’ he 
sighed. 

“ We can discuss Thomas to our hearts’ 
content.”’ 


“An endless topic! But you mustn’t © 


try to outshine me in his good graces.” 

“Just what I was thinking of you,” I 
rejoined. 

Thus it was that I came to have a com- 
panion to share my former. solitary meal 
at Parkworth’s. We aired our theories 
about Thomas very freely, and I think 
each of us stirred up a little unconscious 
rivalry ; but this did not in the least in- 
terfere with the pleasure we took in each 
other’s society. My friend had some 
ideas concerning Thomas with which I 
did not at all agree ; but I had no means 
of proving that they were wrong. I told 
him of my cousin’s theory, at which he 
scoffed, though he did not deny that he 
too had been impressed by.a vague sense 
of mystery hovering over Thomas. 

We amused ourselves by watching the 
bewilderment of new-comers in their first 


experience with the “‘ sphinx,” as we be- 


gan to call him. We lived with them 
through their periods of protest, often of 
open rebellion, against his authority ; but 
if they were not driven away, they invari- 
ably succumbed in the end. Thomas had 
each new pupil in complete subjection in 
two or three weeks ; though an especially 
refractory one sometimes demanded an 
extra week. His patience, however, was 
unlimited. The only person of whom he 
ever really despaired, I think, was a vi- 
vacious little Frenchman who, by some 
ironical stroke of destiny, had wandered 
into his clutches. With him Thomas was 
reduced, if not to despair, at least to des- 
perate measures. In vain he tried his 
old tricks. He bullied, he threatened, 
he cajoled —all to no effect; the daunt- 


less little Frenchman stood his ground so 
manfully that ‘homas at last, out of mere 
weariness, was forced to leave him alone. 
It cost him a struggle, I know. He was 
very touchy about it, and for a day or two 
after his final defeat he went about with a 
crestfallen mien which was truly pathetic. 
I felt honestly sorry for him, and both 
my companion and myself treated him 
with a compassionate consideration which 
seemed to aggravate rather than heal his 
wounded pride. Owing to this unfortu- 
nate blunder we lost heavily in his esti- 
mation. My friend, as having been the 
more forward in his expression of sym- 
pathy, had to bear the brunt of his dis- 
pleasure, and he never fully regained his 
favor. This, of course, was a cause of ill- 
suppressed satisfaction to me, and I could 
scarcely refrain from gloating over my 
companion’s discomfiture. ‘Thomas in- 
flicted upon him the most exquisite shafts 
of his resentment, which his victim felt 
all the more keenly as he understood so 
well the subtle shades of his punishment. 

It was about this time that we began to 
hear rumors of coming changes at Park- 
worth’s. ‘The old proprietor was dead, 
and it was said that the son was bent on 
making a large number of improvements. 
We paid no attention to the report, how- 
ever, believing that in such a conserva- 
tive place as Parkworth’s no change could 
possibly occur. We continued our specu- 
lations concerning ‘Thomas, and derived 
a great deal of quiet amusement from my 
companion’s theory that Thomas was an 
emissary from the British government, sent 
over here upon some important mission 
of state. 

To my great regret, my friend was 
called home by sudden business about 
six weeks after I first met him, and I 
went to see him off. Oddly enough the 
station proved to be the one from which 
my cousin had gone. I promised to 
write and keep him informed of the 
progress I made with Thomas; and his 
last words were : — 

“Take my word for it— Thomas is 
some great mogul, and an intimate friend 
of Gladstone’s. We'll both go down in 
diplomatic history for having once known 
him.” 

With a laughing jest he shook me 
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warmly by the hand and disappeared in 
the crowd. I never saw him again. 

One of the first bits of news I had to 
communicate was an account of the new 
additions at Parkworth’s. ‘This happened 
a few weeks after my friend went away, 
and, combined with the loss of one to 
whom I had become much attached, gave 
me a strange feeling of homesickness as | 
sat in my-old place in the corner. Another 
larger room was added to the original 
cosey dining-rooin. Electric lights were 
introduced ; a conventional counter re- 
placed the modest little desk; the ceil- 
ings were frescoed ; and — most unbear- 
able of innovations — a staring gilt sign 
was hung over the outside door. The 
customary unruffled quietness of the 
place was disturbed by loud peals of 
noisy laughter from the adjoining room, 
while the atmosphere of the room was 
contaminated by cigarette smoke —a 
fact which caused consternation among 
the older generation. A protest against 
this latter abomination was signed by all 
the old Aaditues, and sent to the new 
proprietor ; but as no attention was paid 
to it, and as they were also given to un- 
derstand that their interference was re- 
garded as most uncalled for, they leftin a 
body to seek the seclusion of more con- 
genial retreats. Soon the original cus- 
tomers had entirely disappeared, and a 
new element took their place. Park- 
worth’s was becoming popular. 

If it had not been such a personal 
matter with me, I might have enjoyed 
Thomas’s distress at these innovations. 
The poor fellow bore the change with 
very ill grace. He lost his old-time se- 
renity and dignity. He was_ harassed 
and careworn. He tried in vain to im- 
press the careless new-comers, who now 
crowded the brilliantly lighted rooms, with 
the grave sense of his importance ; their 
numbers were too many for him. His 
fine points and nice distinctions were 
utterly thrown away on these lounging 
cigarette smokers and jauntily dressed 
young women who filled the rooms. 

I remained after the old customers had 
left, simply out of sympathy for Thomas. 
It seemed cruel to desert him now. He 
appreciated my delicacy and lavished 
upon me his most subtle attention ; but 
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even my devotion could not dispel his 
now habitual gloom. His former alacrity 
disappeared. His face became more 
than ever a mysterious mask ; but to the 
last he preserved his immaculate neat- 
ness of dress, though one Sunday even- 
ing when he was more than usually 
troubled | did discover a slight irregular- 
ity in his parting. 

I was grateful for the changes at Park- 
worth’s in one respect — it brought me 
into a closer contact with Thomas than | 
should otherwise have ever dared to hope 
for. Now that his old pupils had left 
him, he began to appreciate their good 
qualities. These appeared all the more 
commendable in contrast with the dis- 
heartening types with whom he now had 
to deal. He fairly clung to me as a last 
reminder of his former glory. He treated 
me with such deferential consideration 
that I longed to say to him: — 

“My dear fellow, you mustn’t go too 
far, you know, — you mustn’t overdo it.” 

He hovered about my chair during an 
evening, as if he found a poignant kind 
of painful pleasure in calling back old as- 
sociations. He seemed to be trying to 
expiate some fancied slight which he 
might once have put upon me. He 
watched me with such imploring eyes that 
I experienced an embarrassment greater 
than I used to feel under his old régime 
I really believe he would have been grate- 
ful if I had patronized him. I could, 
however, only offer him silent sympathy. 
I did not commit the unpardonable blun- 
der of openly expressing it. He struggled 
himself to speak of his affliction, but he 
always ended by resisting the temptation. 
I laid myself open to the most flagrant 
breaches of decorum in order that he 
might reprimand me and gain some of his 
old assurance ; but he would not take ad- 
vantage of this generosity,—for I am 
sure he fathomed its motive. I yearned 
for a tact infinitely fine to show him my 
sympathy ; but it was some compensation 
to know that he felt my good inten- 
tions. 

One night, to my great surprise, he did 
succeed in breaking through his reserve. 
He was helping me on with my coat, 
when he startled me by saying in his 
unemotional low voice : — 
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“It zs hard, sir. I don’t think that | 
can stand it much longer.”’ 

“We must stand by each _ other, 
Thomas,” I replied, frightened at my 
own audacity. 

“Oh I thank you, sir, but /’ve about 
given out.” 

I inferred that he intended to draw a 
delicate distinction. I might be able to 
stand it endlessly, he was of finer clay 
and had his limitations. Still this meagre 
exchange of confidence brought us nearer 
together than we had ever been before. 

Thomas really grew thin with his men- 
tal cares and worries. ‘The little bald 
patch behind his ear became so large that 
it required the most unremitting attention 
to keep it hidden discreetly from sight. 
The management of the waiters caused 
him a great deal of additional annoyance. 
It became necessary to employ a number 
of new ones, who proved to be the most 
incorrigible of Irishmen. ‘They resented 
Thomas’s interference in any of their 
duties, and they seemed to take a child- 
ish delight in teasing him. ‘They per- 
sisted in wearing imitation shirt studs and 
heavy boots, and they put oil on their 
hair until it rivalled the odor of the 
cooking. 

“T’ve tried, sir. I’ve fairly gone on 
my knees to them, but it’s no use,”’ 
Thomas confessed to me one evening. 
“They won’t pay any attention to me, 
and they say that it’s none of my business. 
I should die with mortification, sir, if any 
of my old friends should come back.” 

It soon became the custom for Thomas 
to hold a whispered conference with me 
as he helped me on with my coat. I 
think that it relieved him to speak of his 
troubles, though we exchanged but a few 
words These grew more confidential, 
however, as the days went by. ‘Thomas 
found a great deal to criticise in the 
methods of the new proprietor, especially 
in the means he took to increase his pat- 
ronage. It fairly made him blush to 
speak of it. 

“TI can stand the sign, sir —that’s 
American; but when it comes to ’and 
bills and placards, it shows we’re in a 
bad way. It’s not right, sir; it’s some- 
thing I can’t excuse.”’ 

At last, one evening, Thomas came to 
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me with a more cheerful countenance 
than usual. 

‘““T’ve done it, sir, I’ve done it,’’ he 
said with mournful complacency. “I’ve 
given my warning. I told them I couldn't 
stand it any longer, and they were rude to 
me, sir. I’ve got to stay out my month, 
but it’s like—I don’t know what, sir. 
I’ve been with them fifteen years, and | 
‘oped to stay till the end; but I can’t do 
it. I’m going back ’ome.”’ 

Going back to London, ‘Thomas? ”’ 
| asked in surprise. 

“Yes, sir. It’s the only place. 
know what form is “ere, sir.”’ 

Thomas began to pick up a little after 
he made this resolution. He had eased 
his conscience, and he went about his 
duties with a resigned air of martyrdom. 
I told him that I should of course leave 
Parkworth’s when he did, and he replied : 
‘“«'That’s very good of you, sir;’’ but he 
expressed no surprise at my statement. 
It was only to be expected that I could 
no longer bear the vulgarity of Parkworth’s 
after he had deserted it. He was to sail 
shortly after his month was out; and he 
informed me, with something like joy in 
his eyes, that he had booked his passage. 

“ T hope that you’ll find congenial fel- 
low travellers,”’ I answered,—a reply upon 
which I prided myself; it was sucha deli- 
cate reference to his fastidious suscepti- 
bility to environment. But he gave a 
gentle sigh, from which I inferred that he 
had nosuch hope. He was too consider- 
ate of my feelings to make any disparag- 
ing remarks concerning my countrymen 
as travellers; but the eyebrows indicated 
what he left unsaid. 

The last night I dined at Parkworth's 
I did so with a solemn sense of bidding 
farewell to a good share of my old life. 
I had many associations with the place, 
but all of them clustered about Thomas. 
It was rather a funereal occasion, and I 
was glad when the ordeal was over. 
Thomas felt its solemnity, too, and I 
think for once he ceased to be annoyed 
by the whisperings of his old enemies, 
the waiters. He seemed to be lost in a 
cloud of reminiscence. He hovered about 
each table as if trying to recall some fa- 
miliar face, and I noticed that he did not 
once go into the adjoining dining-room,— 
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he would have his meditations disturbed by 
no such vulgar intrusion. He was dressed 
with even more than his usual care, and 
the obnoxious bald spot was entirely con- 
cealed. Not a lock was out of place, 
while his parting might have been com- 
posed by mathematical measurement. | 
never felt his consummate powers as an 
artist so strongly as on this occasion. His 
deportment was exactly fitted to the re- 
quirements of the situation. It was not 
obtrusively mournful or passionately re- 
gretful, nor yet extravagantly joyous, as 
if he were glad to shake the dust of Park- 
worth’s from his feet. It was mellowed 
by charitable thought and subdued feel- 
ing. It showed no trace of resentment. 
It seemed to say: “I know that I have 
been injured, deeply injured, but I do 
not choose to betray the depth of my 
wound.” 

That evening, to the majority of diners 
at Parkworth’s, would never be a memo- 
rable one. It would never be distin- 
guished in their minds from countless 
others which they had spent there. But 
for Thomas and myself it contained the 
elements of tragedy. He scarcely ap- 
proached me during the evening, — and 
I could see that he purposely avoided 
doing so. He hesitated, however, when 
the time came for him to help me on with 
my coat; and though I would have pre- 
ferred to slip away without a formal leave- 
taking, he finally came over to my table. 

“Well, Thomas,” I said, as I took my 
hat from his hands for the last time. 

“ Well, sir,” he repeated in the same 
tone. 

“It’s all over, I suppose,’’ I said as 
cheerfully as possible. “ We’re neither 
of us likely to see the old place again.” 

“ Oh, the old pjace ! ” he replied with a 
mournful accent which implied unspeak- 
able things about the modernone. “It’s 
been very kind of you to stay, sir. You've 
made it almost easy for me. I sha’n’t 
never forget it, — never.” 

There was real feeling in his voice, and 
I was sincerely touched by it. 

“Don’t speak of “has,”’ I rejoined. 
Then it’s good by?” 

“I’m afraid it is, sir,” he answered. 

“If we don’t meet over there, then 
good by, Thomas,” I said, shaking the 
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hand he held out to me. (I should 
hardly have ventured to take it other- 
wise.) “I'll hunt you up when I’m in 
London.” 

“That would be very good of you, 
sir,” he replied in a way which seemed to 
say that the obligation would lie rather on 
my side than on his. I had carefully pre- 
pared a little present for him; but | 
could not give it to him. | felt that he 
saw my hesitation and knew what I was 
hiding in my hand ; but he made no com- 
ment, and I went away with something 
of my old feeling of insignificance. He 
would never have showed such a lack of 
tact, I almost heard him say. When | 
went again to Parkworth’s, a few days 
later, ‘/homas was no longer there, and | 
did not go again, but drifted about the 
city in search of another dining-place. 

My medical practice was much larger 
than ithad formerly been; and as I was 
often called away in the early evening, | 
soon fell into the habit of taking my din- 
ner in whatever part of the city I chanced 
to be at the time. It must have been 
some three months after Thomas’s de- 
parture that I was summoned to visit a 
patient living in one of the poorer dis- 
tricts of the town. I found my address 
to be a dirty court swarming with chil- 
dren and ash-barrels. It was already late 
when I finished: my visit, so I decided to 
find a restaurant in the neighborhood. I 
wandered down one of the shabby streets 
where staring white placards in the win- 
dows betokened the nature of the houses. 
It was a part of the city which had once 
been fashionable, and its suggestion of past 
grandeur only made its present dreary 
decay the more forlorn. The houses, 
once stately and dignified, now disfigured 
by drooping blinds and battered front 
doors, seemed to resent the mean uses to 
which they were put, and appealed to 
one with a pathetic air of remonstrance. 
I found my restaurant on the ground floor 
of such a house. A poster in the window 
announced that dinner was served for 
twenty-five cents. The dining-room had 
evidently been the drawing-room in bet- 
ter days, for it still kept its air of quiet 
dignity, in spite of the cheap paper on 
the walls and the modern ugliness of 
the furniture. There were a few sickly 
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geraniums on the window ledge, and an 
odor of boiled cabbage was in the hall. 

A few people, with questionable hats 
and coats hanging from the row of 
hooks which bordered the room, were 
seated at the turkey-red covered tables. 
An air-tight stove, placed in front of the 
once pretentious mantelpiece, made the 
atmosphere close and stifling. A small 
boy at the table opposite the door was 
eating his vegetables with his knife, while 
his mother drank her tea from her saucer. 
Two waiters were at the lower end of the 
room giving their-orders through the slide 
which communicated with the room be- 
yond. I seated myself and began to 
peruse the bill of fare. It had evidently 
served on various previous occasions, for 
it was smeared with spots and stains. 
One of the waiters in shirt sleeves and 
soiled apron passed quickly by me, and 
as I turned to call his attention to my 
wants, I was startled to hear a muffled 
“ Well, sir,’ in my ear. The voice was 
strangely familiar, and brought with it a 
flood of associations. I lifted my eyes. 
There was no mistake. It was Thomas ! 

“ Well, sir,” he repeated, unmoved by 
my cry of astonishment. 

“Thomas! You here? I thought 
you —”’ 

“Yes, I knowsir. I didn’t go.” 

Didn’t go?” 

“No, sir. I’ve been ill.” 

I glanced at him again, and I was 
shocked to find how thin and pale he 
looked. His cheeks were sunken, his 
eyes faded, his hair perceptibly thinner. 
He had glided up with his old-time noise- 
lessness, however, and his linen was as 
immaculate as ever. He seemed sadly 
out of place amid such surroundings ; and 
I thought of Beau Brummel in his attic. 

“But when were you _ taken ill, 
Thomas ?”’ I asked. 

“As soon as I left Parkworth’s, sir. I 
was all run down. I was too bad to 
sail.’’ 

“ Did you have a doctor?” 

= 766, ut.” 

“Why didn’t you send for me? 
Couldn’t you trust me?” 

** Oh, yes, sir. Itwasn’t that, but I —’’ 
He hesitated, and I even think that he 
blushed a little. I felt as if I had 


committed an indiscretion, but I under- 
stood his silence. He wished to imply 
that after waiting on me for so long a 
time, he could not dream of allowing me 
to wait on him. So I answered as if he 
had expressed this sentiment : — 

“You ought not to have thought of 
that, Thomas. It would have been a 
pleasure for me to attend you.” 

** You’re very good, sir; but [I couldn't 
think of anything professional between ws, 
you know, sir. Will you have soup? ”’ 

He glided away to fill the order, leaving 
me amused and touched by his reply. | 
could not but feel honored at the delicate 
compliment he had paid me. Had I 
then been accepted unconditionally as a 
friend? ‘This was indeed a triumph. 
Besides there was something infinitely 
fine in the insinuation he made, which 
the eyebrows, if not the words, expressed. 
The eyebrows seemed to say reproach- 
fully : — 

“ And you can think of such a thing as 
this between gentlemen?” 

All my old-time embarrassment and 
sense of littleness returned in the pres- 
ence of those eyebrows. I felt crude and 
unpolished and wretchedly insignificant. 
I seemed to have hob-nailed shoes, and 
clothes that didn’t fit, and frowsy hair. I 
had entered so quickly into the territory 
of refined, almost superfine analysis, that 
it quite took my breath away —it gave 
me a shock, coming as I did from the 
hard, prosaic, professional world. The 
transition was too sudden — it was diffi- 
cult to breathe in his rarefied atmosphere. 
The tawdry furnishings, the sordid mean- 
ness of the establishment, the very odor 
of the cabbage in the hall vanished and 
were forgotten in the magic of Thomas’s 
decorously proper personality. He per- 
vaded the place — he gave it an air. It 
was no longer an eating-house ; it was a 
mansion. The dining-room became again 
the drawing-room, where stately women 
and courtly men sipped their tea and dis- 
cussed the gossip of the day. One could 
almost hear the rustle of gowns and the 
rumble of carriages before the door. Even 
the thick, white, common china and the 
plated spoons failed to destroy the illu- 
sion; while Thomas himself, grave and 
dignified, became the major demo of the 
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festivities and kept the company at the 
proper pitch. ‘Thinking of him thus in 
an appropriate setting, it became much 
easier for me to talk to him. 

He showed that he was glad to see 
me, but he was not effusive. His welcome 
was tempered by a certain reserve, and 
I felt some explanation of my presence 
here was due him. He took my apology 
gravely and made some graceful remark 
about. the happiness the encounter af- 
forded him. I could not in the least 
understand why he still lingered on in 
the city, and I ventured to broach this 
topic. 

“Have you given up your original 
plan, Thomas?” I asked, as he placed 
some unsavory, overdone dish in front of 
me. 

He carefully arranged the vegetables 
in order, brushed away a few crumbs 
from the cloth, and filled my glass before 
he replied. I was afraid that my ques- 
tion had offended him, but his answer 
reassured me. 

“Qh, no, sir; I’ve not given it up. 
I’m going to sail very soon now.” 

“ But why didn’t you go long ago — as 
soon as you got well? Why did you stay 
on?” 

He hesitated again, this time longer 
than before. He seemed to be trying 
to find the most suitable phrase for his 
thought. 

“ Well, sir,” he said at last, “ you see — 
that is — sickness is rather costly.” 

“ But surely, Thomas, there was no 
need of your coming to a place like this. 
Why didn’t you go back to Parkworth’s?”’ 

Parkworth’s!”’ he exclaimed. 

“But why didn’t you get a place down 
town then? You would have found no 
difficulty in doing so.”’ 

“Well, sir, er—the fact is, I bade 
everybody good by, — all my friends, you 
know, — and I couldn’t go back where | 
was known. So I came here — retired as 
you may say, sir, till I —er, er — recuper- 
ated.” 

“« But doesn’t any one know that you’re 
here,” I said, seeming to scent some 
mystery. 

“‘ Noone except yourself, sir. 
seen a soul I knew. I’m out 
world,”’ 
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“Surely you would — that is, the salary 
would be more remunerative elsewhere ? "’ 

“Oh, yes, sir. But I like this seclusion. 
It’s quieting and restful. I’m quite well 
satisfied, sir.”’ 

I don’t know why, as Thomas turned 
away, the words of my southern friend 
should recur to me. Could Thomas be 
in government employ after all, and was 
he simply waiting for further developments 
of international politics before he re- 
turned home? When he came back with 
my coffee I ventured another question. 

“ How did you happen to select this 
place, ‘Thomas ?”’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know, sir. I was going 
by one day, —so I stepped in, and I’ve 
been here ever since.” 

“It’s quite a change from Parkworth’s, 
isn’t it?” 

“'There’s no electric lights here,” he 
replied, “‘ and no shoddy, half-respectable 
people, sir. They’re poor, but they aren’t 
vulgar, as those were. ‘That’s what I like 
about it, sir. Besides, just look at that 
mantelpiece ; look at the floor; look at 
the woodwork. It’s all real. I like it, 
sir. I like to think of the real ladies and 
gentlemen who used to live here. That’s 
why | stay.” 

Thomas was real, then! He felt, too, 
the subtle charm of bygone splendor and 
pathetic decay. I was glad to have this 
last impression of him ; and as he helped 
me on with my coat I remarked : — 

“This seems like old times, Thomas.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ he said. “I little thought 
I should have this pleasure again, sir.” 

“| hope that you’ll have it many more 
times yet, Thomas.” 

* Don’t wish that, sir, please. 
sure this is the last time.’’ 

Quite sure, Thomas?’’ 

“ Quite sure, sir,” he replied slowly. 

I turned to leave, but hesitated and, 
drawn by some sudden impulse, said : — 

“ Oh, by the way, Thomas, when you 
get back to England remember me to 
Gladstone.” 

He looked at me without a glimmer of 
a smile, neither starting nor betraying the 
least surprise, and answered quietly : — 

‘«T will, sir, if I see him.” 

“Then good night.”’ 

* Good by, sir.” He opened the door, 
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bowed, as if doing the honors of some 
lordly mansion, and I went out. 

Whether Thomas returned to England 
or not, I never learnt; but I never saw 
him again, although I looked for him 
many times about the city. It will always 


be a question in my mind whether after 
all my southern friend was not perhaps 
right in his surmise. But I shall never 
know ;and I feel that to me, at least, 
Thomas will always remain an unsolved 
mystery. 


CHRIST CHURCH BELLS. 


By Ralph Adams Cram. 


=~ HE nineteenth of 
April, 1894, sixty 
years after they 
were pealed for 
the last time in 
honor of the 
visit of the Mar- 
quis de Lafay- 
ette to the coun- 


try he had helped to make free, heard — 


the bells of Christ Church, rehung and 
restored to their old condition of prece- 
dence above all the bells of the re- 
public, pealed after that fashion for which 
they were cast one hundred and fifty 
years ago. 

This is more than an episode, — it is 
an historical event, it may be an artistic 
epoch; for on that day a distinct art, 
lost for a century so far as the United 
States was concerned, came again into 
existence. The movement so generated 
is spreading rapidly, and in the course of 
time it may be that not only will the 
noble art of bell-ringing take its place 
once more in this country as an adjunct 
of Christian worship, but something may 
be relearned of that lost art, lost in a 
measure in England as well as in Amer- 
ica, the very noble art of bell-casting. 

It may seem to some unjustifiable to 
speak in this fashion, — to some who call 
to mind the thousands of bells that yearly 
are hung in church towers, who remember 
the scores of churches where “ chimes ”’ 
are rung weekly or daily; but one can, 


nevertheless, say without fear of contra- 
diction that bell-casting is in many re- 
spects a lost art, and that scientific bell- 
ringing in the United States is a lost art 
as well. 

The bells of Christ Church, as they 
were found last year, prove this beyond a 
doubt, if proof were needed. Here was 
a ring of bells, the first cast for North 
America, the most perfect from a cam- 
panological standpoint, so hung that they 
could not be rung, and insulted by being 
employed merely in a system of chiming, 
which is to true bell-ringing what a 
child’s drumming on a pianoforte is to 
the art of a Paderewski. And in all the 
United States there was no chime of bells 
that could approach this in the point of 
small variations in weight, in homogeneity 
of metal, in carrying quality or in musi- 
cal tone ; neither was there a single ring 
of bells properly hung and properly rung 
on the entire continent. 

The art of campanology is delicate, in- 
tricate and subtle. It begins with the 
first steps toward the casting of a bell, it 
considers every detail of its contour, its 
weight, the thickness of its parts, its 
composition, every detail of its hanging 
and adjusting, every detail of its ringing. 
Many of the secrets of the art are still 
preserved by the bell-ringing guilds in 
England, but certain processes which 
deal with the creation of the bell itself 
are absolutely lost. For example, one of 
the most important factors in the creation 
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of a perfect peal is the 
point of the difference in 
weight between the tenor, 
or heaviest bell, and the 
treble, or lightest, in the 
octave of a diatonic scale. 
In the Christ Church peal 
the tenor bell is but two 
and a half times the 
weight of the treble ; but 
modern founders of the 
highest repute, both in 
England and _ Belgium, 
have adopted in their 
peals a scale in which the 
tenor bell weighs at least 
three and one half times 
as much as the treble bell. 
The nearest approach to 
old results that has yet 
been achieved in this 
country is a chime in 
which the proportion is 
four to one, while ordi- 
nary combinations of bells 
often reach the extraor- 
dinary conditions which 
exist at Christ Church, 
Cambridge, where the 
heaviest bell in the oc- 
tave weighs eight times 
as much as the lightest. 
Such an arrangement, if 
by courtesy called a peal, 
is a combination which 
no ringer would venture 
to handle, for with so 
marked a contrast in the 
weight of the respective 
bells, the tintinnabula at 
one end of the octave 
would be completely over- 
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deeper vibrations of 
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the heavy bells; = 
whereas there is no ie 


perceptible differ- 
ence in the carrying power 
of the different bells of 
this ancient Boston peal, 
even when heard at a dis- 
tance of four miles. 

The same unfortunate 
retrogression shows itself 
in every direction. By 


THE OLD NORTH (CHRIST) CHURCH, BOSTON, 
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abandoning the ancient system of ring- 
ing for the makeshift of chiming, the no- 
ble art dropped nearly to the level of a 
trick, and the craft of bell-casting be- 
came a trade. Everything was sacrificed 


Proper hanging for bell of moderate weight. 


in the making of the bell to cheapness ; 
in the hanging of the bell to the capa- 
city of a blundering sexton; and where 
once we had great bells leaping through 
the sonorous air, pouring their tone 
toward each other from _ resounding 
throats and driving it for many miles, 
where once we had loving ringers, each 
knowing his bell, each knowing its exact 
position in its swift revolution at any 
second to an eighth of an inch,—we 
now have to endure ill-assorted masses of 
dull clanging metal swung by ignorant 
and careless sextons, or hammered by 
some mechanical makeshift. It is not 
too much to say, therefore, that campa- 
nology was, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, really a lost art in all its branches. 

Indeed, so absolutely had its first prin- 
ciples fallen out of sight that certain abom- 
inable imitations which, it was claimed, 
were just as good as bells, and less ex- 
pensive, have been accepted by the pub- 
lic with a serene ignorance of their abso- 
lute wretchedness. Fortunately the most 
loudly heralded form of these abomina- 
tions misnamed “tubular bells’’ has pre- 
cisely the least sonorousness and penetrat- 
ing power, so that its steely and dissonant 
clangor can hardly be heard beyond the 
block in which it may be placed. One 
of these bogus “ chimes ’’(“ Aorresco re- 
Jerens”) has been recently hung in a 
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church in this vicinity, but fortunately is 
almost inaudible. Christ Church peal 
cannot but act as a great object lesson 
in future ; for a comparison of the harsh 
screaming of the modern _ substitute 
with its own mellow song will show very 
quickly that a steel tube is not a bell, not 
even a substitute therefor, but simply a 
grotesque absurdity, to be compared only 
to an African tom-tom. 

Another evidence of the desuetudeé of 
the art is shown in the history of the so- 
called. Columbian bell. Apart from the 
wicked vandalism which the scheme of 
this bell involved — the childish destruc- 
tion of the hundreds of precious and his- 
toric heirlooms—the alleged method 


Proper hanging for heavy bell, slightly “‘ tucked up” in 
the headstock. 


of constructing the bell proved the dead- 
ness of the art; for into its composition 
went all manner of heterogeneous ele- 
ments, metals of every kind, including 
much silver, if the statements of the pro- 
jectors of this scheme are to be credited. 
Now, any one familiar with ancient bell- 
making would have predicted the result of 
such an amalgam, which was — absolute 
failure. ‘The claim had been made that 
the silver would improve the tone of the 
bell, though in a pamphlet printed in 1877 
the Meneely founders of Troy had ex- 
pressly stated that it was a fact that silver 
added to the amalgam of copper and tin 
would ruin the ringing qualities of a 
bell. The false representations made in 
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connection with the absurd Columbian 
bell scheme led scores of misguided and 
foolish people to sacrifice their silver and 
relics. Of course the first bell was a 
lamentable and utter failure, and another 
had to be made, from which the sacrificed 
silver was discreetly eliminated, and 
though this bell appeared at Chicago to- 
ward the close of the Fair it was not 
thought worthy of being assigned a place, 
and was left upon the ground in the rear 
of the Administration Building, and when 
occasionally tolled, its dissonant chords, 
which could be heard but a short distance 
away, were even less musical than those 
of some steel bells exhibited by a Prussian 
founder. It would be interesting to fol- 
low the subsequent history of two thou- 
sand pounds of metal obtained from the 
wanton destruction of valuable relics, and 
also of the unfortunate bell itself. 

These instances seem to show how the 
once noble art has ceased to exist, and to 
indicate as well how great a destiny may 
be the fortune of Christ Church peal. 
Properly hung, properly rung, it may 
bring a recrudescence of a beautiful art. 
Once more church towers may have a 
reason for existing, and may contain in 
their tops, in place of misbegotten and 
ill-assorted bells ranging from “ Big Bens ”’ 
to schoolhouse gongs, perfect and har- 
monious peals, swinging exultingly on 
every festive occasion, appealing to culti- 
vated and_refined ears, not tolling dis- 
sonantly or chiming trivially, “to make 
the judicious grieve.” 

Now just a word about tolling and ring- 
ing. In ringing of course the bell is first 
raised and balanced with its mouth up- 
ward, and held ready for the signal to 


Bell set at hand-stroke. 


Bell at rest, properly hung, showing stop-stay slider and 
ground truck. 


swing off and strike. When the bell 
is released it falls, the tongue tapping 
the sound-bow on the upper side toward 
the end of its revolution, and pouring the 
waves of sound outward, perhaps into the 
waves of the bell swinging opposite, so 
that perfect harmony may result from this 
blending. In tolling, the bell rests rigid, 
with mouth downward, the tongue being 
beaten against the sound-bow. The 
sound thus emitted is dull and muffled, 
and being necessarily driven downward it 
carries but a short distance. To obtain 


Bell set at back-stroke. 


good effect, then, the bell must be swung, 
and this requires competent ringers. 
Now, as it takes some two years fora man 
to become a proficient bell-ringer, it may 
seem that it must be some time before 
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ringing can become popular or common. 
Perhaps, — but already in Boston the Old 
Colony Guild of Bell Ringers has been 
formed with a dozen active members, 
formerly members of ancient English 
guilds. From this guild men will be as- 
signed to such neighboring parishes as 
may need their services ; and so fascinat- 
ing an art as this cannot fail to draw 
novices anxious to become proficient 
masters in this manly recreation tending 
to the development not only of the phys- 
ical powers but also of the intellectual 


Faulty hanging common in the United States. Bell 
being ‘‘ tucked up” too high revolves slowly instead of os- 
cillating rapidly. Hence the clapper strikes on wrong 
side, and bell is unfit for peal-ringing. 


faculties. One by one, peals will be hung 
and manned ; and in time, it may be, no 
state will be without its ringing guild. 
Returning now to “the Boston Bells,’ 
Christ Church peal, it may do no harm to 
repeat its history, although now it is gen- 
erally well known. In the year 1743 a 
subscription was taken up in England to 
purchase a peal of bells for the mission in 
North America, and the commission for 
casting was given to Abel Rudhall of 
Gloucester, one of the most famous bell- 
founders of England, the representative of 
a house that had existed for many genera- 
tions. In 1744 the bells were hung in 
Christ Church tower, where they were 
pealed regularly for thirty years. Cer- 
tain political events with which we are 
familiar made it expedient for a large 
part of the parish to transfer its residence 
to Halifax; and after the close of the 


war the bells fell into disuse. In 1810 
an apparatus for chiming was added, and 
the decadence began. In 1824 the cage 
was renewed, and an attempt was 
made to ring the bells from the lower 
chamber ; but this was a complete failure, 
and from this moment the bells were 
used as gongs, that is, they were tapped 
by their tongues being used as hammers. 
Certain conditions prove this beyond a 
doubt. For example, the cage of one of 
the bells was so narrow that the bell could 
not possibly revolve in it, and again, the 
tongues and brims of the bells were al- 
most unworn. 

When the first examination of the bells 
was made last year, preparatory to re- 
storing them, they were found in sur- 
prisingly good condition. Of course the 
hangings of red oak and the blocks of 
ignum vite had gone to pieces pretty 
badly, but the bells were unharmed and 
the cage was secure. The labor of re- 
hanging the peal was of the utmost deli- 


cacy. Every part of the wood and 


metal fittings had to be duplicated ex- 


Faulty hanging, designed for unskilled ringer. Clapper 
strikes false, wheel too small, and bell cannot be set. 


actly, for the modern and inferior metal 
hangings, with the bell raised high in the 
headstock, were not to be considered for 
a moment, as bells thus suspended “ ring 
false,”’ 7. ¢., the tongue strikes the lower 
instead of the upper sound-bow, while 
the rate of oscillation is too slow to admit 
of change-ringing. As the work pro- 
gressed many curious things developed. 
The bells were found to be a virgin peal, 
t. ¢., untouched by the file or chisel to cor- 
rect the tone ; an actual ball-bearing axle 
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was discovered in the “ground trucks,” 
made years before the modern ball-bear- 
ing was patented. It was found that 
since the time that the bells were hung 
not one material improvement had been 
effected in the mechanism of suspension 
and ringing, —that in every respect 
these hangings were superior to any mod- 
ern patented contrivances. ‘Therefore 
they were absolutely restored in their 
original shape and similar materials, and 
the old hangings preserved as historical 
relics, one specimen being deposited with 
the Bostonian Society. 

This careful and important work was 
done by an expert sparmaker, under the 
constant direction of the gentleman to 
whom Boston owes in great measure the 
restoration of the bells; and when this 
was complete, the work of adjustment 
began. This could only be done by a 
maker of marine instruments, so delicate 
is the work of lining up the bells, raising 
or lowering them in the headstock, ad- 
justing the tongue, étc.; for a difference 
of a sixteenth of an inch in the point of 
impact of the tongue changes the tone of 
any bell, and may even imperil its integ- 
rity. This work consumed two weeks ; 
and at the expiration of this time the 
ropes, which had to be obtained in Eng- 
land, where only bell-ringing ropes are 
made, had arrived, the Old Colony Guild 
of Bell Ringers had been organized, and 
once again the famous bells hung waiting 
to be rung up, ready to fall in the first 
crash of harmony which they had created 
for almost a century. 

And just here it may not be out of 
place to refer to the system of “ change- 
ringing ’”’ — which, though now three cen- 
turies old, is hardly known outside of 
England, the place of its birth — and to 
the training necessary to produce a 
skilled change-ringer. Having become 
familiar with the various parts of his bell, 
its hangings and its forward and back 
oscillation upon its gudgeons or axes, he 
is first taught to “set ” it, 7. ¢., to balance 
it mouth upward, the ringer. standing 
meanwhile gracefully and without bend- 
ing the body at the hip, or moving the 
feet, or looking up to catch the “sally ” 
or colored “ tuffing’’ woven at one point 
into the rope, which when gently grasped 
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checks the bell in its course, and serves 
moreover as an index to mark its exact 
position. In the course of a few weeks 
he will learn to regulate his bell, so as to 
be able to strike accurately at both 
“hand” and “back” stroke, and to 
manage his hands and the rope without 
having to think of the matter. ‘Then 
comes a course of round ringing in which 
the bells are rung in regular succession 
in descending scale, beginning with the 
smallest, or treble, bell of the diatonic 
scale, and ending with the largest, or 
tenor, bell, thus: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
He thus acquires the compass or time of 
revolution and stroke of the various bells, 
and learns to regulate the beat of his own 
instrument, modifying the time of its 
stroke until it sounds at regular intervals 
with the other bells of the peal. At the 
same time he begins to acquire what is 
termed “ rope-sight,’’ which is the ability 
to follow with his eyes the movements of 
all the ropes, and thus learn to know how 
much “start’’ to allow the rope next 
preceding his own, in order to allow an 
exact, uniform interval between the notes 
of the bells striking immediately before 
and after his own. 

The next step in the ringer’s education 
is to advance from round ringing to the 
varied permutations in the order of the 
bells constituting ‘“ change-ringing,”’ in 
which each bell changes places succes- 
sively with the one which has preceded 
or followed it. 

When the path of any individual bell is 
progressively upward from one to eight, or 
reversely from eight to one, it is said tech- 
nically to be “hunting up” or “ hunting 
down,” and one of the first rules to be 
learned at this stage is, that “‘odd numbers 
hunt up and even numbers hunt down.” 

If the path in which the bell moves in 
a series of changes is not progressively 
up or down, but is at times retrograde, 
this zigzag or irregular step is termed 
“dodging,” and one of the chief obsta- 
cles to proficient ringing consists in the 
difficulty of knowing just when to dodge, 
for any error in this respect on the part 
of a fumbling ringer may demoralize the 
work of all the others. 

When a score of other technical terms 
have been mastered, such for instance as 
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12345678 
21436587 
24135678 
42316587 
24361578 
42635187 
24365817 
42638571 
46283751 
64827315 
46287135 
64821753 
46812735 
64187253 
61482735 
16847253 
18674523 
81705432 
87164523 
78615432 
87651423 
78564132 
87654312 
78563421 
75836241 
57382614 
75832164 
57381246 
75318264 
57132846 
51738264 
15372846 
13527486 


(4) 


(a) Diagram showing course of first and second bells 
in a peal of eight. Method: ‘‘ Double Norwich Court 
Bob Major.” 

@) Table showing work of eight bells in the same 
met 


“ place-making,”” “snapping,” “ giving 
lead,” “ taking from the lead,” “ making 
a bob,” “coursing,” etc., then must be 
solved the problems presented by the 
various methods determining the paths 
of the different bells in their successive 
changes, and the duty of individual bells, 
particularly that of the “ course ”’ or “ ob- 
servation” bell, for each bell is always a 
“course”’ or guide bell to some other. 
It is maintained by all instructors that 
the use of hand bells at this stage is best 
calculated to familiarize the student with 
the paths of the bells in these changes 
which seem at first so bewildering when 
seen in columnar form in the works of 


the composers ; and this practice can of 
course be conducted by members at their 
homes, independent of the work done 
with the tower-bells. At the same time 
valuable information can be obtained by 
working out or “ pricking’’ the changes 
on paper, by which exercise the mathe- 
matical rules which determine the permu- 
tations of the bells are impressed indel- 
ibly upon the memory, and the ringer is 
thus enabled to respond promptly and 
intelligently to the calls of the conductor. 

Of the various methods for producing 
a series of complex changes none has 
been found to give more charming com- 
binations than the so-called ‘ Stedman 
Principle,” the composer of which, Fa- 
bius Stedman of Cambridge, a member 
of the Society of College Youths in 1664, 
and the author of “ ‘Tintinnalogia ; or, the 
Art of Ringing,”’ published in 1688, ranks 
deservedly as the master. 

It will be seen from this brief account 
of change-ringing that the science is by 
no means a simple one, and the gulf 
which appears between the bungling sex- 
ton and his tolling gear and a quick- 
witted, cool-headed, scientific ringer is 
very marked. 

Let us leave this matter now and come 
to the night when the great “ Boston 
Bells ’’ gave tongue once more after their 
long silence. Every one remembers the 
night of the eighteenth of April, 1894, a 
date which may come to mark an artistic 
epoch. On that anniversary of the im- 
mortal ride of a great bell-founder, Paul 
Revere, who that night assumed himself 
the function of his own instruments, rid- 
ing through the gray dawn to awaken a 
people from the night of colonialism to 
the white day of nationality, on that an- 
niversary the great dumb bells, weary of 
their long-enforced silence, were rung 
up as they had not been for almost a cen- 
tury, and hung poised, waiting the signal 
of release. Within the ancient church 
hundreds of eager men and women sat 
listening patiently to sympathetic words. 
Outside, the narrow streets of the North 
End were decorated as for a festival, 
Italian flags mingling with the national 
colors, flaunting together in the night 
in the midst of lanterns and colored 
fires, over a dense crowd of curious 
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sight-seers, who one could wish might 
have known the full importance of the 
festival they were helping to make. ‘The 
hours passed. Inside the church, the 
national hymn, sung by a thousand 
throats, brought the preliminary festi- 
val to a close. ‘The doors opened, and 
the crowd packed around Christ Church 
grew denser, waiting in silence. The hour 
was almost at hand which marked the an- 
niversary of the exact moment of the 
awakening of a people. Suddenly a dim 
light flashed in the lowest window of the 
tower. The light vanished only to ap- 
pear at the next window above, amid 
the cheers of the dense 
crowd without. And so up 
window by window, 


“By the trembling ladder steep 

and tall > 

To the highest window in the 
wall,” 


where, as the crowd waits 
anxiously, comes 


“on the belfry’s height 
A glimmer and then a gleam of 
light,” 


and at last, as every one gazes 
eagerly, 
“full on his sight 


A: second lamp in the 
burns.” 


belfry 


A breathless pause, and then, 
released from their century’s 
silence, the great bells fall 
in an exulting crash, pouring 
triumphant music into the 
still night in one cyclonic 
symphony. For the first time 
in a century at least the com- 
plex harmonies of a “‘Triple Bob Major” 
sounded on the wind of the new world. 
Another glory has been given to Christ 
Church. Famous for holding the first 
peal of bells cast for the North American 
colonies, famous again as the means 
whereby warning was given to a people 
to rise in righteous revolution, it ‘should 
justly add another cause of fame to the 
honorable list in the past, that its bells 
have sounded the proclamation of revolu- 
tion in a noble and forgotten art, ring- 
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ing out the old blundering, clumsy, inar- 
tistic chimes, the cheap, modern, imbecile 
imitations, ringing in the new which is 
also the very old, the craftily cast, deli- 
cately adjusted, manfully rung, genuine 
peals. 

Between the coarse combinations of 
dissimilar bells which are known as 
“ chimes ” throughout America as well as 
in the vicinity of Boston and the deli- 
cately modulated peals of Christ Church, 
of St. Michael’s, Charleston, and of Eng- 
land ; between the “tubular chimes ”’ and 
the masterpieces of bell-founding, between 
the hammering of helpless bells by a man 


OLD GROUND TRUCK (SHOWING BALL BEARINGS). 


FROM TOWER OF CHRIST CHURCH. 


working a lot of levers and the swinging 
of tons of booming metal by a circle of 
sturdy men, each one of whom is a per- 
fect artist, — between these poles of good 
and bad, right and wrong, is the gulf 
which divides art from blundering, beauty 
from monstrosity. Now that Christ 
Church bells have proved this, pro- 
claiming the rediscovered truth to the 
four winds of heaven, let us believe the 
day of makeshift is done, the day of good 
art rung in. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF LOWELL MASON. 


By Rev. S. F. Smith, D. D., the author of “America.” 


OQOWELL MASON was a normal 
'e product of New England institu- 
tions, a typical representative of 
her sons. As such, we may well claim 
a place in these pages to trace his influ- 
ence and to do him honor. ‘Through his 
efforts American church music and chil- 
dren’s music entered on a new era. He 
was the pioneer of a grand epoch, in 
whose blessings all New England and 
the whole United States participated. 
Alone he entered a field long neglected, 
and achieved results such as no other 
musical leader had ever here accom- 
plished. 
Born in Medfield, Mass., in 1792, the 
648 


Medfield Historical Society did itself and 
the memory of Mr. Mason honor, and 
the cause of musical education in the 
whole country a service in celebrat- 
ing, as it did two years ago, the one 
hundreth anniversary of his birth. ‘Tunes 
of his own composition were sung, and 
speakers who had known him personally 
participated in the ceremonies. 

The house in which he was born has 
been removed from its foundations and 
divided into two parts, one being removed 
a considerable distance to the east and 
the other to the west of the original loca- 
tion, — an emblem of his influence, which 
has reached far and wide, eastward and 
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westward, from the spot where his life 
was begun. 

Mr. Mason was of English descent, of 
the sixth generation from Amos E. Mason, 
who settled in Medfield in 1652. His 
father was a man of genius and refine- 
ment, and the stories of Indian warfare 
and patriotic achievement in that historic 
town must have had their influence in 
educating every successive generation. 
One of his neighbors was George W. 
Adams, an organ-builder, who also played 
on the violin and other instruments ; and 
in his home and workshop young Lowell 
Mason undoubtedly gained valuable les- 
sons pertaining to his future specialty. 
He also received important help in his 
studies from Amos Aldrich, then a musical 
teacher of considerable note. He rep- 
resents himself as a youth of very little 
promise, except in the direction of 
music; but other authorities maintain 
that he was the best scholar in the public 
schools of the town. He says himself 
that he spent twenty years of his life in 
doing nothing save playing upon all 
manner of instruments that came within 
his reach ; and it is said that he seemed 
equally at ease as a player of the flute, 
clarinet, piano or organ. ‘Though he 
speaks thus lightly of his youth, he was 
the leader of the parish choir and of a 
band in his native town at the age of 
eighteen; and at twenty-one he had 
already begun to earn a livelihood, in 
part by giving musical instruction. In 
Savannah, Ga., where he went in 1812, 
in addition to his employment as a bank 
officer, he led a choir, taught a singing- 
school, and was superintendent of the 
first Sabbath school ever conducted in 
that city. A gentleman from Boston 
having heard his choir in Savannah, was 
so much gratified that he at once set 
about removing Mr. Mason to Boston, 
that he might find a wider field of useful- 
ness ; and when in 1827 Mr. Mason re- 
turned to Boston it was by invitation of 
a committee of several denominations, to 
take general charge of church music. His 
position as teller in the Columbian Bank 
in Boston left him the command of his 
afternoons, which he devoted to his 
cherished pursuit of music. 

In his work for the improvement of 
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church music, Mr. Mason turned his 
attention to the hymn-books in use in 
the churches. Until the year 1830 or 
1831 the Congregational churches in 
New England had for many years used 
in their worship a hymn-book entitled 
‘Watts’ and Select Hymns,” a _ book 
which, together with much merit, also con- 
tained compositions unpoetic in structure 
and expression, or otherwise not adapted 
to Christian worship. In connection with 
Rev. David Greene, one of the secretaries 
of the American Board, Mr. Mason com- 
piled a new hymn-book entitled “Church 
Psalmody,” every hymn in which was sup- 
posed to be in all respects suited to its 
purpose. An edition of the same, with 
some changes, was also issued under the 
title of “Manual of Psalmody,”’ for the 
use of other denominations. ‘These books 


GEORGE JAMES WEBB. 


were a great improvement upon previous 
collections of psalmody, though they never 
gained very wide circulation. Of his life 
and work in detail another will write in 
these pages. I will say a few words con- 
cerning my personal relations with him. 
Mr. Mason interested himself very much 
in teaching children to sing. He adopted 
the German idea that almost every one 
has a voice for singing, which might be 
cultivated and developed by courage and 
effort. He found the Pestalozzian method 
full of promise, and used it successfully. 
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In the beginning of the decade of the 
thirties, he commenced a school for the 
gratuitous teaching of children to sing, 
in the vestry of Park Street Church 
in Boston. It was afterward held in 
the basement vestry of Dr. Lyman Beech- 
er’s Church in Bowdoin Street. Here he 
met every Saturday afternoon all who 
came for instruction in the principles of 
music. A happy company they were. 
A hundred or two young voices sang with 
joyful hearts their hosannas to the Son of 
David, and teacher and pupils alike found 
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FROM HIS LATEST PHOTOGRAPH. 


it a foretaste of the melody of the celestial 
choir. About this time, 1831, Mr. Mason 
published the first book of children’s 
music ever issued in America, entitled 
“The Juvenile Lyre.” It was a thin 
octavo of less than a hundred pages. 
The songs were set to German music, 
and most of them were translated from 
German songs by the writer, then a 
student in Andover Theological Seminary. 
Mr. William C. Woodbridge, a distin- 
guished educator, had recently returned 
from a visit in Germany, whither he had 
gone to survey the system of German 
common schools, and in which he found 
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that much attention was paid to children’s 
music. He brought back with him a 
large number of music-books, especially 
those in use in the common, schools. 
The tunes of Nageli and others found an 
answering chord in the little ones of 
New England, and the writer participated 
largely in the work, sometimes putting 
the German songs into English verse, 
sometimes making songs of his own of 
the same rhythm and accent as the songs 
in the foreign dialect. 

To this period belongs the composition 
of the hymn “ America,’’ which originated 
in a casual turning of the leaves of one 
of these German music-books. ‘The tune 
struck the author’s fancy. In a half hour 
or less the hymn “ America,” now so 
widely known and sung, was written and 
dropped in the author’s portfolio without 
a thought that it was ever to be honored 
as a national hymn. It was soon for- 
gotten by him, but recalled to his memory 
by finding that Mr. Mason, to whom he 
had casually shown it, had made it a part 
of the programme of the children’s Fourth 
of July celebration on the following anni- 
versary, 1832, in Park Street Church. 
It was under the inspiration communi- 
cated by Mr. Mason that I also wrote the 
hymn “The morning light is breaking,’’ 
“The Prince of salvation in triumph is 
riding,’’ the German motet, “ Morn of 
Zion’s glory,” “ Sister, thou wast mild 
and lovely,’’ and many others. 

Under Mr. Mason’s influence juvenile 
classes were established and taught gratui- 
tously. So onerous did his labors become, 
that he was compelled to associate with him 
in his work Mr. George James Webb, a 
man of like spirit and kindred enthusi- 
asm. ‘Through their united labors, vocal 
music received a new impulse in Boston 
and throughout New England. Music 
was introduced into the schools far and 
near, as a regular branch of instruction, 
Boston taking the lead in this grand 
movement. 

Mr. Mason was organist of Dr. Beech- 
er’s church, and he also became president 
of the Handel and Haydn Society, into 
which he infused new life. Among his 
best known tunes are the “ Missionary 
Hymn,” “From Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains,"’,— which was written in half an 
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hour, while he was in Savannah, “ He- 
bron,” “Ward,” “ Laban,” “ Olivet,” 
Bethany ” and “ Mount Vernon.” He 
was the founder of the Boston Academy 
of Music. 

Mr. Mason visited Europe in 1837 
and again in 1852-53, making himself ac- 
quainted with the musical centres of the 
Old World and the great composers of 
music. He entered into their methods, 
learned their merits, and became ac- 
quainted with the history of their suc- 
cesses. He was present at the first ju- 
bilee concert in Boston in 1869, as a 
special guest, and was an object of uni- 
versal interest. He was invited to the 
second, where he would have been no 
less a figure of marked interest; but the 
increasing infirmities of age prevented his 
attendance. 

After his second return from Europe, 
Mr. Mason resided for a season in New 
York, and was organist in the church of 
which Rev. James W. Alexander was 
pastor. In 1854 he published a volume 
detailing his experiences in Europe, un- 
der the title “ Musical Letters from 
Abroad.” ‘The honorary degree of 
Doctor of Music was conferred upon 
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himin 1855 by the New York University, 
— the first instance of the conferring of 
that degree by an American college. 

The evening of his days was spent in 
Orange, N. J., where he died August 11, 
1872. As long as he was able to work 
he was engaged in striving for the musical 
education of the people and the pro- 
motion of congregational singing. His 
capacity for work was great. He pub- 
lished at different times fifteen or sixteen 
juvenile collections of music, seven or 
eight glee books, mostly in connection 
with Mr. Webb, and twenty books of 
sacred and church music. 

Mr. Mason was a leader and prince 
among men. He was also an earnest 
Christian, as sweet and simple-hearted as 
a child, and accessible to all. He had 
great tact and ability, and when he lec- 
tured every eye was fixed upon him. His 
personal magnetism was remarkable. It 
is said that he never touched the keys of 
his piano without lifting up a_ silent 
prayer that his playing might be worthy 
of God. Such a man’s history is an 
honor to New England. His life and 
labors have been a blessing to the 
world. 
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By Francis 


rena USIC in its earliest days 


in New England was 
almost exclusively 
confined to the 
meeting-house, 
where it was prac- 
tised simply as an 
aid to devout expression, with no 
thought of art. ‘The manner was 
the simplest. The people at a given 
point in the service rose, faced the 
minister, and sang in unison a psalm 
in metre, line by line, as it was “ lined 
out ’’ or “ deaconed off.” No instru- 
ment of any sort was allowed to pro- 
fane the occasion. As the Puritans 
brought with them a version of the 
Psalms prepared in Amsterdam, “ the 
words and music together’’ (1612), 
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and as the first book printed on the con- 
tinent, north of Mexico, was the Bay 
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in their tunes to jarring, why may they not use 
the help of some musical instruments?” 

As time went on and the several communities 
waxed stronger in men and means, there came 
forward teachers and other exponents of the art, 
intent on the improvement of music in the 
churches. Not without opposition, however, were 


the people to be permitted to 


PINCKNEY STREET. 


TWO OF LOWELL 
MASON’'S BOSTON RESI- 
DENCES. 


Psalm Book (1640), 
it is fair to assume 


sing by note. ‘The contest 
between the defenders of 
note singing and the more 
conservative adherents of rote 
singing was bitter, and raged 
for twenty years— 1720 to 
1740. Each congregation 
settled the dispute for itself. 
Boston led in a general adop- 
tion of the new idea, and 
the example was followed by 
degrees elsewhere, in some 
places wholly, in others with 
various forms of compromise. 
With the introduction of the 
science came the necessity of 
teaching it to the people, and 
hence singing-schools were 
organized, Boston again tak- 
ing the lead with a school on 


that the science of 


music was not en- 

tirely unknown to the first settlers in New 
England. With all its simplicity, how- 
ever, even then church music proved a 
bone of contention, as it has proved 
so many thousand times subsequently. 
There rose a faction to maintain that 
all singing in church was improper ; 
another to insist that only church mem- 
bers should be allowed to sing; still 
another to hold that to put the psalms 
into metre was wrong, and to sing them 
to tunes, possibly written by the ungodly, 
was worse. These objections were refuted 
by the Rev. John Cotton in a tract, 
“« Singing of Psalms a Gospel Ordinance,” 
(1647). Nor was there wanting a recog- 
nition of art as a handmaid of religion. 
In 1641 Thomas Lechford* pleaded 
earnestly for the appointment of singing 
leaders in the churches, and boldly sug- 
gested the use of choirs, in the query, 
“« May not some be better fitted to lead 
in singing than others?’’ Grown yet 
bolder, he asks, “ Lest they may fall out 


* Plaine Dealing; or, News from New England. 


Brattle Street, under the au- 
spices of Dr. Benjamin Cole- 
man’s society, in 1720. ‘The schools in 
turn made printed music a necessity. A 


SILVER VASE. 


“Presented to Lowell Mason by the past and 
present members of his choirs, Fuly, 1851.” 
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collection of psalmody was published at 
Newbury about 1712, and collections fol- 
lowed at Boston and other New England 
towns, with increasing frequency as the 
century wore on. It is interesting to note 
that several of these publications mark 
epochs in the development of the art of 
printing in New England. For examples, 
Walter’s ‘ First 
Book of Music,” 
Roxbury, 1721, 
was the first in 
which bars to di- 
vide the measures 
were used; 
Flagg’s collec- 
tion, engraved by 
Paul Revere, Bos- 
ton, 1764, was the 
first book printed 
on paper made in 
this country; a 
collection printed 
at Worcester by 
Isaiah Thomas in 
1786 was the first 
book printed in 
the colony from 
movable music 
type. 

It was about 
1770 thatthe Bill- 
ings craze began. 
William Billings 
was a remarkable 
man in many re- 
spects; and the 
peculiar fever of 
which he was the 
cause was largely 
due to his strong 
personality. . He 
stands in our 
musical history as 
the first self- 
taught native 
composer. A 
collection pub- 
lished at Phila- 
delphia in 1761, entitled ‘“ Urania,”’ had 
furnished him with models for composi- 
tion, and working from these he prepared 
a host of “fugueing tunes,’’ which, 
through their very freshness, quickly com- 
manded attention. Church music had 
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acquired a dolefulness due to the slow 
pace that had become the fashion. _ Bill- 
ings commanded liveliness, and his 
fugues favored greater animation than 
had seemed proper for the plain har- 
monies and steady rhythms of the older 
tunes. ‘The head of the new school, a 
tanner by trade, was somewhat deformed 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY RANSOM. 


with legs of different lengths, a slightly 
withered arm and a blind eye. He 
had a voice of tremendous power and 
a manner that brooked no opposition. 
There was no one to criticise his tunes or 
to controvert his theories, some of which 
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“COSEY COTTAGE,” ORANGE, NEW JERSEY. 


were really shrewd and sound ; and so long 
as he lived, which was until the century 
had nearly expired, he had hosts of fol- 
lowers. ‘Taste, however, was even then 
growing, and choral societies here and 
there hastened its cultivation. The 
Stoughton Musical Society, first of these 
organizations and still in existence, was 


BUST OF LOWELL MASON, 


MODELLED IN 1865 BY TRUEMAN H. BARTLETT. 


founded in 1786; and between that year 
and 1815, when the Handel and Haydn 
Society came into existence, nearly a 
score of singing-clubs were formed in 
Boston. — some of them under the foster- 
ing care of churches — and elsewhere, 
two colleges also taking up the fashion. 
In all of them church music was about 
the only phase of the art that received 
attention; and that was not carried far 
beyond the limits of psalmody. It was 
still with the idea of improving church 
music that the Handel and Haydn Society 
was organized, as appears in its charter, 
although its members soon manifested an 
interest in music of a much higher type 
than had yet been heard here, excepting 
possibly occasional efforts to present bits 
from Handel, Haydn, Mozart and Beetho- 
ven at services in Episcopal churches. 
The Roman Catholic Church had not yet 
displayed here any of the richness of its 
musical stores. 

While the Handel and Haydn Society 
was in its babyhood, there was growing 
to man’s estate a youth who was destined 
to be by turns the frofgé and the ruler 
of the society, as well as to achieve dis- 
tinction beyond all his predecessors in 
extent and thoroughness of influence on 
the development of music in this coun- 
try as practised in church choirs and 
singing societies. At Medfield, Massa- 
chusetts, on January 8, 1792, Lowell 
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Mason was born. A remarkable fondness 
for music was manifested by him at a 
very early age, and this passion was 
directed with a care and judgment that 
prevented it from running to waste. His 
parents, intending that he should followa 
mercantile life, sent him to Savannah in 
1812, when he was not yet twenty. While 
there, having the good fortune to meet a 
capable instructor, Mr. F. L. Abel, he 
made rapid advancement in theory, and 
soon attempted composition. His first 
efforts were psalm tunes, which were 
based on the tunes he found in a collection 
called “Sacred Melodies,” prepared by 
William Gardiner, an English composer 
and writer on musical topics, now chiefly 
remembered by his treatise, “ ‘The Music 
of Nature.” Some of the tunes in this 
book were arrangements to English words 
of themes by Haydn, Mozart and Beetho- 
ven. Mason grouped selections from 
this work with some of his own writings 
in a compilation for which he vainly en- 
deavored to find a publisher in Philadel- 
phia and Boston. Chance drew the at- 
tention of the Handel 

and Haydn Society 

to the work, and Dr. 
G. K. Jackson, organ- 
ist for the society, 
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singing-schools throughout New Eng- 
land, as well as into the choirs. Seven- 
teen editions were published in course of 
time. ‘This hearty reception of his work 
had the effect to turn the young man into 
a calling which he ever after followed 
with honor to himself and with 
profit to others — that of teacher 
of chorus singing. In 1826 he 
was back in Boston, and soon 
drew attention by his lectures on 
church music and his 
energetic advocacy 
of improved methods 
of musical education. 
A lecture which was 


“SILVERSPRING,” ORANGE, NEW JERSEY. 


having given it his approval, it was pub- 
lished in 1822, with the title “ ‘The 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society Col- 
lection of Music.” ‘The venture was an 
instant success, the book — thanks to 
the indorsement of its worth by the 
society — quickly finding its way into 


published was widely circulated and 
carried the author’s name and ideas far 
beyond the town and state. Some ex- 
tracts from this lecture will serve to 
show the freshness of Mason’s reason- 
ing, regard being had for the times when 
he set forth his views. He had been 
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ABIGAIL GREGORY MASON, WIFE OF LOWELL MASON, 


affected by a work, “ Dissertations on 
Musical Taste,’’ by Thomas Hastings (of 
whom more anon) ; and accepting some 
of that writer’s views, he thus undertook 
to solve the problem that music being an 
art must not be an art when it enters the 
church : — 

“ Music isan art, and is to be regularly culti- 
vated in itsown measure, like painting or poetry 
or sculpture or architecture. We cannot expect 
to derive benefit from it if we suffer it to be neg- 
lected. Inthe secular department this principle is 
well understood. . . . It is only the music of the 
church that is left to take care of itself or com- 
mitted to unskilful hands.” 


Holding that through the medium of 
music truth is presented to the heart in 
the most forcible manner, that the feel- 
ings are aroused and the emotions ex- 
cited, and also that musical taste is much 
more intimately connected with religious 


feeling than is generally supposed, he 


maintains :— 


“It is equally important for those who sing the 
praise of God to improve themselves in their art 
if they would awaken devotional feeling in the 
assembly of God’s people. Music does not 
spring up spontaneously in the human mind, 
growing with its growth and strengthening with 
its strength. It bears more resemblance to the 
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exotic, which requires a delicate and attentive 
cultivation.” 

Here are his requisites for a choir 
leader : — 

“A choir leader should be a competent, if 
possible a pious man, at least a man of intelligence, 
taste, judgment and influence; one who is well 


acquainted with the whole subject of church music 
and who is capable of instructing others.” 


These are his views concerning the 
organist : — 

“ Mere musical talent will no more enable a 
man to play than to sing church music appropri- 
ately; and probably Handel and Bach, two of the 
greatest performers on the organ that ever lived, 
would have been as unfit to accompany as Braham 
or Catalani would be to lead a choir of singers in 
public worship. Execution, or a mere ability to 
play expertly upon his instrument, is probably not 
more important to the organist than studied elo- 
cution is to the preacher; and yet this isthe only 
qualification which is generallyrequired. A mere 
trial of skill often determines the choice; and the 
man who excels in executing the most difficult 
passages upon his instrument is appointed to the 
office.” 


It is not difficult at this day to point 
out the weak spots in these arguments ; 
but it should be remembered that Mason 
had been brought up in the strict tenets 
of the Orthodox church, and that there 
still lingered in the churches and society 
a feeling that, after all, music was only a 
frivolity, and that if it be allowed at all in 
the church it must be encompassed round 
about with every safeguard against the in- 
trusion of worldliness. 

Sounc enough were his views on the 
promulgation and diffusion of improved 
musical knowledge by means of the study 
of music in the public schools. It was 
apparent to him that, if music in the 


church was to be lifted from the dead 
level of mediocrity where it had so long 
lain, the work must begin where all other 
work that is mentally elevating begins — 
with the children. He pursued his stud- 
ies with ardor, and in 1830 he submitted 
his plans to George James Webb, the 
Hon. Samuel A. Eliot and other gentle- 
men who had become interested in his 
schemes for cultivating talent and awak- 
ening taste. 

Mason, let it be noted here, was not 
the first in New England to attempt to 
teach children to sing by note, another 
psalmodist claiming that distinction with 
juvenile singing-schools in Boston, Cam- 
bridge and Charlestown in 1824. This 
pioneer was Nathaniel D. Gould, born in 
1789 at Chelmsford, Massachusetts, and 
known as a compiler of psalmodies, juve- 
nile songs and instruction books, and also 
as the author of “Church Music in 
America,” a rambling but good-natured 
treatise, which is by turns historical, zs- 
thetic, pedagogic and didactic. Gould 
died in 1864. Thomas Hastings, named 
above, was also contemporary with Mason. 
He was born in Litchfield County, Con- 
necticut, in 1787. His family removed 
to Oneida County, New York, in his eariy 
youth. Hastings was self-taught, and 
soon became a teacher’ of others in the 
schools of his neighborhood. In 1816 


he became connected with the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Oneida County — 
the existence of which at that time is an 
evidence of a growing musical taste in the 
country; and as there was a need of 
music for practice he, aided by others, 
_compiled a book called “ Musica Sacra.” 
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He subsequently prepared several collec- 
tions of psalmody, and besides the disser- 
tations already named wrote a work en- 
titled “ Forty Choirs.” Hastings was an 
industrious, painstaking musician, who 
did much good work in his chosen field. 
Moreover, he was a man of upright char- 
acter, amiable disposition and deep reli- 
gious principles. His views on musical 
zesthetics and on ethics as related to the 
art of music were undoubtedly sincere, but 
seen in the light of to-day seem very nar- 
row. In his case, however, as in Mason’s, 
allowances must be made for the early in- 
fluences of the preachers and for the stern 
theology of the day. Mason, nevertheless, 
was a man of much broader views, even at 
the beginning of his career; and his as- 
sociation with others of his profession, to- 
gether with his travels and his experience, 
aided further to broaden his judgment. 
Both Gould and Hastings worked with the 
same determined purpose that actuated 
Mason, — to raise the standard of popular 
taste and to disseminate enough knowl- 
edge of musical theory among the people 
to dissolve the mystery that had been asso- 
ciated with the printed signs and emblems. 
Their labors were independent ofeach other 
and of Mason as well. Neither attained 
the distinction of Mason, mainly because 
of Mason’s greater energy and partly, 
perhaps, because of Mason’s more favor- 
able opportunites to proclaim his theories 
and to put them into practice. 

Mason’s first dealings with the Handel 
and Haydn Society were in October, 
1821, when he signed a contract making 
him and the society joint partners in the 


publication of the work entitled “ The 
Boston Handel and Hadyn Society Col- 
lection of Church Music, Harmonized for 
Three Voices, with Figured Bass for 
Organ and Pianoforte.”” We may step 
backward for a moment to see how Mason 
was persuaded to come to Bostun on this 
venture. Ina letter to Samuel Jennison, 
Esq., of Boston, in 1871, S. Jubal Howe 
writes that he knew Mason at Savannah, 
in 1821. Mason was then a clerk in 
a bank,* and besides studying with 
Mr. Abel, was learning something of 
thorough bass by correspondence with 
Mr. S. P. Taylor, organist for the Handel 
and Haydn Society at various times in 
its first lustrum. Chance brought to 
Savannah Mr. W. M. Goodrich, an organ 
builder in Boston, who came to set up an 
organ, and Colonel Newhall, a singing 
master, whose errand related to a new 
hotel then in process of erection. Com- 
ing into contact with these gentlemen, 
Mason was led to believe that he would 
find a market for his wares in Boston, and 
he may have been encouraged by these 
gentlemen in his hopes. At any rate he 
sailed for Boston, with Mr. Howe as his 
only travelling companion, and they were 
landed at Falmouth, whence they drove 
to Piymouth, where they visited a Mr. 
Hobart, known to Mason as the publisher 
of the Old Colony Collection. The pub- 
lisher was not a musician, however, and 
so they went on to Boston, where New- 
hall introduced him to Dr. Jackson, who, 

* According to others Mason was a salesman for a jew- 
eller. The disagreement of statements is unimportant and 


may be due to a possible difference of the time to which the 
several writers refer. 
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after examining Mason’s manuscript, gave 
hin a first-class certificate. This was 
on October 5, 1821, and five days 
later the contract with the society was 
signed. Amasa Winchester, president of 
the society, who was also greatly pleased 
with Mason's work, gladly arranged’ the 
details of the contract, in which it was 
agreed that the works should be published 
without the appearance of Mason’s name, 
but that the copyright should not be sold 
without his consent, and that the society 
should superintend the publication and 
sale of the collection. ‘lhe omission of 
the young compiler’s name was his own 
suggestion. He has since written that he 
did not then wish to be known as a musi- 
cal man, as he had not the least thought 
of ever making music a profession. It is 
in the letter which contains this explana- 
tion that he speaks of himself as a bank 
officer in Savannah. 

The venture met with unexpected suc- 
cess, and there being a call for a second 
edition, Mason, who had returned to 
Savannah, busied himself with the selec- 
tion and arrangement of additions. A 
third edition and yet more followed ; and 
at the close of the term set in the con- 
tract, five years, there had accumulated 
over $4,000 for division between the edi- 
tor and the society.* It was this suc- 
cess which led Mason to abandon the bank 
and to come back to Boston in 1826. 

Mr. Winchester and the other friends 
of the young composer who had been 
urgent in their solicitations to him to 


* Not equally, as appents from a report of the treasurer, 
which seems to show that the proportions were about sixty 
per cent for the society and the balance for the editor. 


come to Boston had guaranteed him 
$2,000 a year if he would make the 
change. On hisarrival they busied them- 
selves in finding employment for him, 
and through their influence he was ap- 
pointed to take charge of the music in 
turn at the Hanover Street Church, the 
Green Street Church and Park Street 
Church, all belonging to Orthodox Con- 
gregational societies, serving at each 
church six months. When this arrange- 
ment was found unsatisfactory by him, 
he was given permanent charge of the 
music at the Bowdoin Street Church ; 
and as this failed to produce the sum 
named in the guarantee, his friends pro- 
cured for him the post of teller at the 
American Bank. In the mean time he 
continued his editorial care of the Han- 
del and Haydn Society’s publications 
under a new contract, which also proved 
highly profitable to both parties. These 
collections were not the first books that 
had been put forth by the society. Two 
volumes had been published before 
Mason and the society had embarked on 
their joint venture, and in them were in- 
cluded pieces that betray the lack of xs- 
thetic culture at that time; for example, 
an arrangement of Zerlina’s air, Bats, 
batt, in “ Don Giovanni,” to the hymn 
“Gently, Lord, O gently lead us.” Nor 
was Mason altogether a novice, the second 
volume of the Old Colony Collection, pub- 
lished about 1820, containing his arrange- 
ments of a £yrte and a gloria by Mozart to 
English words, for which he probably re- 
ceived no remuneration. ‘The 4yrte he had 
originally sent to a poor musical friend in 
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Waltham, with a suggestion that he offer 
it to the Handel and Haydn Society, from 
which the friend probably received a 
small reward. Mason tells the story of 
these early efforts in a letter to the Rev. 
Luther Farnham, written in 1869. 

The Handel and Haydn Society, in 
1827, though the most earnest and am- 
bitious in its art longings of all the soci- 
eties with a musical purpose then existing 
in the United States, had not yet out- 
grown the practice of anthems and other 
forms of music intended for use in public 
worship. Then, as now, its ranks were 
largely recruited from the church choirs 
of the city, without restriction as to 
sect ; and though exercising a wholesome 
influence on its tributary forces, who were 
led to select better music to sing and to 
sing it better, it was still under the in- 
fluence of those choirs and the prevail- 
ing taste in music. Its concerts were 
few and of small distinction. With the 
exception of “ The Messiah,” “ The 
Creation,” and these oftener in fragments 
than complete, the Dettingen Te Deum 
of Handel and “The Intercession,” by 
M. P. King, a composer long since for- 
gotten, nothing that could fairly be 
called a work was offered to the public. 
A cause of this halting, aside from the 
indifference of the public, was the ex- 
traordinary attention given to the issue 
of its compilations of sacred music. It 
is true that this branch of the labors of 
the society was highly profitable, and but 
for the sale of its publications the society 
would have been deep indebt. Further- 
more, the wide circulation of these works 


had been favorable to the development 
of taste both within and without the soci- 
ety. At the same time there was a long- 
ing among some of the members to do 
more and better work for the public ear; 
and as Mr. Winchester declined to serve 


‘longer as president, Lowell Mason, whose 


agency in securing success for the publica- 
tions of the society and whose skill in the 
direction of church choirs were known to 
everybody, was called to the post without 
a dissenting voice. In accordance with 
the by-laws of the society, Mason served 
as music director as well as president.* He 
was a strict disciplinarian, and it is fair to 
assume that the society profited musically 
from his supervision of its rehearsals and 
concerts. On this point the records and 
contemporary writers throw little light ; 
but the accounts of the treasury show that 
the society prospered through the five 
years of Mason’s administration, the sale 
of the popular compilations again being 
the main source of income. 

All this time Mason was thinking, 
studying, talking, discussing plans for 
popular education in music. Good for- 
tune brought him into contact with Will- 
iam C. Woodbridge,t a teacher of repute, 

* The special employment of conductor was not author- 
ized until 1847, when Charles E. Horn was appointed. 


t William Channing Woodbridge, born at Medford, 
Mass., 1795; died at Boston, 1845; graduated at Yale, 1811, 
and studied medicine and theolo He _ never or- 
dained, but had a license to preach from the Co gational 
Association of Hartford. ¢ was principal - the Bur- 
lington Academy, New J wot 1812-14, and in 1817 was 
instructor at the Testivathon for the Deaf and Dumb at Hart- 
ford. He made three visits to Europe. In August, 1831, 
he bought the American Journal of Education, changed 
its name to Annals of Education and ublished it until 
1838, serving also on its editorial staff. eral text-books 

of f ony for schools were prepared by him alone or 

others 
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who had been to Europe, where he had 
studied the methods of education prac- 
tised in Germany and Switzerland, deyot- 
ing special attention to the Pestalozzian 
theory. He had returned well grounded 
in his subject and fortified by the opin- 
ions of high pedagogic authority on the 
applicability of Pestalozzi’s theories to 
musical instruction. Mason was in turn 
convinced of the soundness of the logic 
of the great teacher and his disciples, 
but with his usual caution and conscien- 
tiousness waited to make practical tests 
before he would recommend the adoption 
of the system. In 1832 the primary 
school board of Boston, which then 
acted independently of the school com- 
mittee in certain matters, voted to set 
aside a school in each district for system- 
atic instruction in music. The experi- 
ments tried under this order came to 
naught, and Mason decided to resort to 
more potent means to shape public 
opinion. He taught classes of children 
free, and gave concerts to illustrate the 
practicability of his plans. His most 
important step was taken when, with- 
drawing from the Handel and Haydn 
Society, he organized the Boston Academy 
of Music, with the assistance of George 
James Webb,* Hon. Samuel A. Eliot and 
other geritlemen whom he had interested 
in his ideas. The experiment was an 
enormous success, the pupils in the first 


* George James Webb, born in England, in 1803, and 
originally intended for the church, came tothe United States 
in 1830, and settled at Boston. Besides assisting Mason in 
the work of the Academy, he was his colaborer in the prep- 
aration of the music and text-books published by the 
Academy. He was also organist at Saint Paul’s Church. 
He removed to Orange, New Jersey, in ste. but con- 
is work as in the city of New ork. 


year, 1832-33, counting over fifteen 
hundred. After a while, but not until 
1836, public interest in musical education 
as a part of the public school system was 
aroused to the point of demanding that 
something be done ; and the school com- 
mittee of the city of Boston, in’ answer 
to a petition, authorized the introduction 
of Mason’s system in the grammar schools. 
Even then the city council refused to 
make the necessary appropriation, and 
Mason, strong in his convictions that he 
was in the right way, offered to serve 
as instructor for a year free of charge. 
The offer was accepted, and work was 
begun in the Hawes Grammar School, 
South Boston, under his supervision. In 
August, 1838, the committee on music 
reported that the experiments had been 
completely successful; and thereupon 
music was added to the regular course of 
study in the grammar school. 

Another important field of musical in- 
struction was occupied by Mason at this 
time. Dr. Samuel G. Howe, while or- 
ganizing the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind in 1832, became impressed by the 
necessity of training the musical faculties 
of his wards, recognizing the love of music 
as heaven’s own gift to brighten the lives 
of the sightless; though the blind have 
not, as a rule, a sharper ora more refined 
sense of hearing than is given to others, 
contrary to a popular belief, based on a 
sentimental theory that nature always pro- 
vides a compensation for a missing or a 
defective sense. Dr. Howe appealed to 
Mason to aid him in his great work, and 
Mason, as strong in his humanity as in 
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Lowell Mason. 1832. 


his love of music, accepted the charge, 
and retained it for seven years, beginning 
in 1833. Again his remarkable ingenuity 
in devising means for accomplishing a 
purpose, to which he had. owed much of 
his success as a teacher, was exercised. 


As never before, at least in this country, © 


except perhaps in some isolated cases, 
had the blind been trained in music, 
Mason had to invent a system widely 
different from anything he had tried for 
learners who could see. Heretofore, the 
staff and notes had been put before his 
students at the start ; with his blind pupils 
a method more after the exploded rote 
system was unavoidable. 

It was while thus engaged in the direc- 
tion of the Academy, the supervision of 
the musical instruction in the public 
schools and in aiding Dr. Howe to carry 
out his humane projects, that Mason made 
his first voyage to Europe. This was in 
1837. While abroad he made special 
studies of various methods of teaching, 
particularly those practised in Germany. 
A willingness to learn from others was 
always a characteristic of Lowell Mason — 
not a common trait, it may be observed, 
among those who have acquired knowl- 
edge with little aid from teachers, for 
Mason must also be reckoned among the 
self-taught. 

All this time the Academy was flourish- 
ing. The first seven years, ending in 
1840, were mostly devoted to the devel- 
opment of the institution on purely edu- 
cational lines, though public concerts were 
given now and then. It justified the use 
of the term academy by publishing a col- 


+- 


lection of church music, compilations of 
glees and other secular music, a manual 
for teachers founded on tne Pestalozzian 
system, and a translation of Fetis’s 
* Music Explained to the World.”’ Fur- 
thermore young men, among whom were 
Harvard graduates, were persuaded to 
seek a musical education in Europe. 
Concerts were more frequent in the suc- 
ceeding seven years, and they were often 
of a high quality, good and hitherto un- 
known examples of orchestral and choral 
music being presented, while the solo 
performers, singers, violinists and pianists 
were the best that could be procured in 
this country, so that by degrees it was 
made more and more difficult for pre- 
tenders to gain a hearing from the musical 
public. It was at a concert by the Acad- 
emy that a symphony by Beethoven was 
first heard in Boston —in fact, in this 
country. This important event occurred 
on February 1o, 1841,* and the sym- 
phony was the immortal fifth, played by 
an orchestra of twenty-three, under the 
direction of Henry Schmidt. The seventh 
symphony of Beethoven was brought out 
by the Academy on November 25, 1843. 
The Academy came to an end in 1847. 
Always seeking new fields for his labors 
as an educator, Lowell Mason followed up 
the publication of the Manual of the Bos- 
ton Academy of Music, prepared for the 
use Of teachers and in itself a new idea, 


* The concert was given at the Odeon, the name by which 
the Boston Theatre (at the corner of Federal and Franklin 
Streets) was known while it remained in the hands of the 
Academy, for the use of which it had been newly fitted. It 
is interesting to note that the fifth symphony led off the first 
concert by the Philharmonic iety of New York, on 
December 7 of the following year. 
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by working out a plan for the assemblage 
of music teachers in classes, not only that 
he might expound his theories, but to give 
them opportunities of learning from each 
other. The first summons brought a 
dozen together; in 1838, when the ex- 
periment was not more than three or four 
years old, the convention was attended by 
a hundred and thirty-four teachers, repre- 
senting ten States. Henceforward the 
convention was a regular part of Mason’s 
system, and the advantages of the plan 
were extended by holding similar councils 
in other cities under the direction of pro- 
fessors of the Academy. It is claimed 
that the teachers’ conventions, which have 
been of so much importance in the spread 
of economic ideas in the science of edu- 
cation throughout New England, were de- 
veloped from Lowell Mason’s invention. 
At any rate it is certain that the musical 
conventions that were so common in the 
early autumn over the Eastern States and 
a part of New York grew from these 
normal institutions, by degrees, as choral 
selections from the works of the masters 
and other music were woven into the 
programmes of the assemblies. One of 
these associations which held annual ses- 
sions became in course of time a local 
art institution of marked dignity and im- 
portance — the Worcester County Musi- 
cal Association, which holds an annual 
music festival in September at Woreester, 
drawing there connoisseurs from all over 
the land. 

Although the Academy was dissolved 
in 1847, Mason continued his labors as 
teacher and lecturer in various parts of 


the country. In 1851 or thereabout 
he held, with George F. Root, normal 
classes at North Reading, Massachusetts, 
lasting three months. It is said of the 
work done by these classes that its chorus 
singing was of the highest quality, James 
Alfred Novello of the famous music-pub- 
lishing house in London, and like all of 
his gifted family a cultivated musician, 
being especially warm in his expressions 
of admiration. 

Late in 1851 Mason started on his 
second trip to Europe, which lasted about 
fifteen months, in the course of which he 
listened to music in all its forms and of 
every school, and wherever the best con- 
ditions prevailed. The results of his ob- 
servations were embodied in fifty-four let- 
ters, which originally appeared in various 
American periodicals, and which were 
made up into a book, in 1853, with the 
title “ Musical Letters from Abroad, in- 
cluding Detached Accounts of the Bir- 
mingham, Norwich and Diisseldorf Musi- 
cal Festivals of 1852.’"’ It was while on 
this trip that he bought the musical li- 
brary of Dr. H. C. Rinck, of Darmstadt, 
which, with much other valuable matter 
of a kindred nature, was given to the 
theological department of Yale College 
by his widow.* 


* Ten years ago this collection was reported to contain 
nearly eight thousand five hundred books and over six 
hundred manuscripts. It is particularly rich in hymnology, 
seven hundred of its books relating to this branch of the art 
of music. Among its rarer treasures are theoretical works of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in various tongues. 
There has been complaint that the collection has been of 
little use to anybody, not even to the students, who have 
carefully aveided it, probably because of the lack of an 
experienced adviser. As the science of music has lately 
been made an elective st at the college and an accom- 
plished musician has been placed in charge, this complaint 
is likely soon to disappear. 
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It was just before starting on this 
journey to Europe that the friends of 
Lowell Mason in Boston gave him a taste- 
ful and valuable testimonial of their regard 
for him. It was a silver vase, thirteen 
and a half inches high, nine and a half 
wide, bearing this inscription : “ Presented 
to Lowell Mason by the past and present 
members of his choirs, July, 1851.’’ The 
: vase was decorated with an elaborately 
engraved picture of a church organ and 
with shields supported by musical instru- 
| ments. On one of these shields was 

inscribed, “Omnis spiritus laudet Domi- 
num.’ In other places were the legends, 
“Taus Deo;” “ Handel and Haydn So- 
. ciety Collection, 1822,”. the first book 
prepared by Mason; “ Cantica Lauds, 
1850,” his latest book at that time. 
_— Mason was a citizen of Boston twenty- 
four consecutive years, in the course of 
which he lived on Staniford, Chestnut, 
Belknap (Joy), Derne and Pinckney 
_ Streets, Bulfinch Place, and, finally, at 
No. 2 ‘Kingston Street. 
On his return from Europe, in April, 
1853, Mason made his home in New 
York for about a year, when he bought a 
beautiful estate known as Silverspring, on 
the side of Orange Mountain, in New 
_ Jersey. Here he compiled new collec- 
tions of church music and secular choruses 
and revised the older compilations for 
new editions. In 1855 he received the 
degree of Doctor of Music from the Uni- 
_ versity of New York. 

A correspondent of the Boston Lvening 

Transcript wrote on July 14, 1854, this 


description of Mason’s methods of work- 
ing : — 

“ Besides editing, Mr. Mason has always been 
extensively engaged in lecturing and teaching, 
and how he has ever got through with all his 
work is a mystery. I have been informed that 
it has always been his practice to rise about eight 
o’clock and go down to breakfast, where there 
would be a batch of music proof, which he would 
examine and correct while breakfasting. At nine 
o’clock his teaching and other public labors 
would begin, and continue until dinner time. 
After dinner he would again engage in teaching, 
lecturing or other business; and at tea there 
would be more proof to be examined and cor- 
rected. After tea he would give a lesson in 
music to some class or to his choir, unless other- 
wise engaged, and then return home and work 
until midnight, and often until two o’clock in 
the morning. It is said that for twenty years he 
was never known to spend even half a day in 
mere amusement. It is thus that Mr. Mason has 
been enabled to write fifty works, instruct thou- 
sands in music, lécture far and wide, travel over 
the United States and Europe, amass a splendid 
fortune, and give away another fortune, — for his 
industry is only equalled by his benevolence.” 


Lowell Mason was married September 3, 
1817, to Abigail Gregory of Westborough, 
Massachusetts. ‘Their family consisted of 
four sons, Daniel Gregory, Lowell, Will- 
iam and Henry. The first two established 
the music-publishing house, Mason Broth- 
ers, in New York, which was dissolved 
by the death of Daniel Gregory in 1869. 
Lowell and Henry were concerned in 
the famous organ-making firm of Mason 
& Hamlin, in Boston, with which grand- 
sons of the subject of this article are now 
connected. William, the only surviving 
son, is a pianist, composer and teacher of 
great distinction, who has practised his 
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profession chiefly in the city of New 
York. * 

Lowell Mason’s long, busy, useful and 
honorable life closed at his home in 
Orange, New Jersey, August 11, 1872. 
“ His long life of more than eighty years,”’ 
sail the Rev. George B. Bacon in a 
funeral oration delivered in 1873, “ spans 
almost the whole history of sacred music 
in this country.” 

In studying the career of this remark- 
able man it is found that his chief value 
in the development of music in New 
England was as an educator, and in that 
capacity he has commanded wide and 
general admiration even from critics who 
have had small opinion of his ability as a 
composer. lhe Rev. Octavius B. Froth- 
ingham said of him : — 


“Dr. Mason did more to make the practice of 
vocal music popular than to raise the standard 
of musical culture, and long before his death the 
influence of his school had yielded to the power 
of more finished art. Still his work was of great 
value in his time.” 


Frederic Louis Ritter thus discusses 
Mason’s musical powers in his historical 
treatise, ““ Music in America’: — 


®In Gould’s “‘ Church Music in America” there is a 
brief record of the work done in Cincinnati | 
Mason, a brother of Lowell. This gentleman went to the 
western city in 1833 or 1834, at the invitation of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, who had n transferred to the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church there from the Bowdoin Street Church in Bos- 
ton, where Lowell Mason had been organist and choir 
master. The experiments in teaching tried in Boston were 
repeated in Cincinnati with marked success under Mr. 
Mason’s direction. He also published a collection of 
psalmody entitled “‘ The Sacred Harp,” and was chosen 
professor in an institution similar to the Boston Academy 
of Music, called the Eclectic Academy. The writer of 
this article finds no mention of Mr. T. B. Mason else- 
where. 


“* Mason was not a genius, perhaps only an aver- 
age talent; but he loved music sincerely, and as 
a composer never attempted to undertake what he 
saw was beyond his power, confining himself 
almost exclusively to psalmody, which was then 
the music of the people. . . . He strove toward 
simplicity in mclodic and harmonic treatment. . . 
He was not much of a contrapuntist; this was 
perhaps to his advantage. . . . Many of his psalm 
tunes are popular with congregations whose 
capacity as congregational singers they do not 
exceed. And this is in some way a merit.” 

But Ritter freely acknowledges Mason’s 
ingenuity and success as a teacher and 
notes the change in views that came over 
the mind of Mason with gathering years 
and broadening observation and experi- 
ence. It is interesting to recall that 
Mason’s first efforts at arrangement of 
classic works for popular use were made 
with movements from masses by Mozart 
and Haydn. As at that time there was 
no opportunity to hear these masterpieces 
in a Roman Catholic Church in this 
country, Mason’s ability to recognize their 
great and lasting beauty was really won- 
derful. Then, too, it must be remem- 
bered that his early training had been 
anything but favorable to a kindly con- 
sideration of the ritual of the older body 
of Christians. 

Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, who was caught 
in his young days by the Mason enthusi- 
asm, thus recalls, in “ A Century of Music 
in America,’’ Mason’s manner of lectur- 
ing, and gives an instance of the results 
due to his teaching : — 

“Mason was a natural teacher, full of tact, 
logical, handy with crayon at the blackboard, 
and delightfully simple in his phraseology. In 
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this capacity he exerted a great influence. He 
used to go as far west as Rochester, New York, 
and meet choruses of five hundred voices, many of 
them teachers of singing who had come a hundred 
miles for the occasion. I used to meet a singing 
teacher in western New York who told me what 
those Rochester meetings were to him. He was 
a plain man, a carpenter by trade, playing the 
violin and melodeon, and singing with a good 
tenor voice and teaching classes in winter. His 
enthusiasm for Handel and Haydn and Beethoven 
(for ‘Hallelujah to the Father’ of Beethoven 
was in the Boston Academy book) was equal to 
that of an Englishman.’’ 


A brief but sympathetic and apprecia- 
tive biography of Mason was furnished to 
Dwight’s Journal of Music in December, 
1879, by Mr. Alexander W. Thayer, the 
enthusiastic compiler of a life of Bee- 
thoven which has few parallels in_bio- 
graphical literature for thoroughness. Mr. 
Thayer says that Mason, in buying books 
for his library, by no means confined him- 
self to such as he could read, his purpose 
being to form a collection that should be 
of general use. Some of Mason’s fine 
traits of character are set forth by Mr. 
Thayer, who thus concludes his sketch :— 


“The writer freely confesses that he has dif- 
fered from Mr. Mason on various matters of opin- 
ion and taste; but this confession can only add 
emphasis to the expression of his deep apprecia- 
tion of his many great qualities.” 


Charles C. Perkins, in the History of 
the Handel and Haydn Society, when re- 
cording the events of the years through 
which Mason was intimately connected 
with the fortunes of the society, devotes 
much space to an account of the work 
done by Mason outside of the society, 
and relates the chief incidents in his 


life. Speaking of his tunes, the historian 
says : — 

“For these he will not be remembered, but 
rather for the real service he rendered to the 
cause of music bythe introduction of vocal in- 
struction into school education on a practical and 
sensible plan. ... It is to his Boston Acad- 
emy manual that we owe the teaching of singing 
as a branch of common school education on sound 
principles. With some modifications it might be 
adopted as a text-book to-day and do excellent 
service. This is no slight praise, considering the 
many laborers who have followed him in the 
field during the last half century.” 


Lowell Mason’s published works, ac- 
cording to several authorities, exceed 
fifty volumes, many of which had an 
immense sale and some of which are still 
used in churches of various faiths. The 
aggregate circulation of his collections of 
psalmody has been estimated at more 
than two million copies; several of his 
juvenile collections also had large sales. 
A list of his most successful books, com- 
piled from various sourees, is appended. 
As the authorities consulted differ in 
titles and dates, the correctness of the 
list is not guaranteed. Many of Mason’s 
compositions are contained in_ these 
books. The dates are presumably those 
of the original editions. 


“Boston Handel and Haydn Society Collec- 
tion of Church Music ” (with Dr. G. K. Jackson), 
1822; “ Juvenile Psalmist and Modern Psalmist,” 
1829; “ Juvenile Lyre” (the first book of school 
songs published in this country), 1830; “The 
Choir, or Union Collection,” 1832; “Manual of 
Instruction in Vocal Music ” and “ Boston Acad- 
emy Collection of Church Music” (with George 
James Webb), 1834; “ Sabbath School Songs,” 
1836; “ Lyra Sacra” and “ Occasional Psalmody,” 
1837; “Songs of Asaph” and “The Seraph,” 1838; 
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“‘ Boston Anthem Book,” 1839; “ Carmina Sacra” 
(of which and its two revisions, “ New Carmina 
Sacra [1850] and “ The American Tune Book,” 
more than 600,000 copies had been sold at the 
time of Mason’s death) and “ The Gentleman’s 
Glee Book,” 1841; “American Sabbath School 
Singing Book,” Philadelphia, 1843; ‘“* Boston 
Academy Collection of Choruses,” 1844; “ Song 
Book of the School Room” and “ The Psaltery,” 
1845; “Primary School Song Book,” 13846; 
“The National Psalmodist ” (with G, J. Webb), 
1848; ‘“Cantica Laudis,” 1850; “The Hand 
Book of Psalmody,”’ London, 1852; “The Halle- 
lujah,” New York, 1854; “ The Normal Singer,” 
1856; “Mammoth Musical Exercises,” 1557; 
“Collection of Psalms and Hymns for Public 
Worship” (in collaboration with Professors 
Edwards A. Park and Austin Phelps of Andover), 
1858; “The Song Garland,” 1866; “Sabbath 
Hymn and Tune Book; ” “ Congregational Tune 
Book.”’ 

Mason’s most familiar and renowned 
tunes are the following: ‘ Migdol”’ 
(Sweet is the work, my God, my King) ; 
“ Marlow” (Lord, in the morning Thou 
shalt hear) ; “ Lischer’”’ {Welcome, de- 
lightful morn); “Sabbath” (Safely 
through another week); ‘* Hebron”’ 
(Thus far the Lord has led me on) ; 
“ Corinth” (I love to steal awhile away) ; 
“ Hamburg” (When I survey the won- 
drous cross); “ Harwell’ (Hark, ten 
thousand harps and voices); “ Naomi” 
(Father, whate’er of earthly bliss) ; 
“Shawmut” (Oh, where shall rest be 
found?) ; “ Cowper” (There is a foun- 
tain filled with blood); “ Bethany” 
(Nearer, my God, to Thee) ; “ Olmutz”’ 
(Your harps, ye trembling saints) ; 
‘Laban ’’ (My soul, be on thy guard) ; 
“Olivet ’’ (My faith looks up to Thee) ; 
‘“ Boylston” (Blest be the tie that 
binds) ; “ Ward” (God is the refuge 
of His saints); ‘“ Missionary Hymn” 
(From Greenland’s icy mountains) ; 
“ Meribah ” (When Thou, my righteous 
Judge, shalt come) ; ‘* Mount Vernon”’ 
(Sister, thou wast mild and lovely) ; 
“ Uxbridge,” Downs,” Rockin- 
bridge,’’ “ Hermon,”’ Mendon,” etc. 

The biographers have little to say 
about Lowell Mason’s disposition and 
personal traits, but that little is always a 
record of honor. He was a man of deep 
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religious convictions, but it does not 
appear that he was ever intolerant of the 
opinions of others or that he was given 
to the assertion of his views at inopportune 
moments. His benevolence was guided 
by wisdom, and he could restrain himself 
out of kindliness to others at times when 
most men would have given way to their 
feelings. Mr. Alexander W. Thayer, in 
his biographical sketch already cited, 
narrates an instance of Mason’s sweetness 
of character that is very touching. Mr. 
‘Thayer says : — 

“Upon those who sought to injure him he 
never retaliated, but bore calumny and detraction 
in silence, — he lived them down, — and many an 
opponent he changed to a friend by simply giving 
them the opportunity of knowing him personally. 
Hereis a case in point. A young writer on musical 
topics in the periodical press, upon partial infor- 
mation, made a somewhat bitter attack upon 
him. No other notice was taken of it than was 
involved in Mr. Mason’s inviting him to his house 
and giving him the free use of his library. Pre- 
judice soon gave way to respect and admiration 
on his part, while on the other a kindly feel- 
ing grew up, which resulted in the loan of 
a handsome sum of money, to be repaid at con- 
venience, without interest, to enable the young 
man to pursue his studies in Europe. Not until 
years had passed did the latter know, and then 
not from his benefactor, that the article above 
named had deeply pained and wounded him.”’ 


It has been the writer’s privilege to 
read a large number of letters, running 
through a long series of years, written by 
Lowell Mason to his sons, grandsons and 
other kindred, which have been preserved 
with filial piety. They show a character 
of strong affections, constant thoughtful- 
ness and earnest regard for the physical, 
mental and spiritual welfare of the loved 
ones to whom they are written, but all 
expressed with a beautiful cheerfulness 
and with a remarkable freedom from a 
dictatorial spirit. If he advises, it is 
more in the tone of a friend than of a 
parent, so that each to whom he wrote, 
young or old, must have felt that not to 
carry out the suggestions would be to 
pain the loving writer. 


The Lowell Mason tunes reproduced with this article 
are used by permission of Oliver Ditson Company. 
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THE conflict of talent and character, of letters 
and affairs, of study and service, of art and duty, 
presents itself in some form to every scholar and 
every man aiming high in this world. Wise men 
have pondered on it from the day when Aristotle 
wrote his “ Ethics” to the day when Goethe 
wrote his “ Tasso.’”” The problem may present 
itself sometimes in simple form and be simply 
solved; the artist may see that he at once best 
develops his own character and best serves the 
world by simply being an artist, the scholar by 
simply being a scholar. So in our time the life 
of Tennyson would teach, and of Browning, of 
Longfellow and of Emerson. Emerson some- 
where urges the scholar to view himself in a 
priestly way, keeping from secular employment, 
and maintaining himself in a high and conse- 
crated separateness; but his counsel could be met 
and modified by scores of passages from his own 
pages. “A talent,” Goethe said, “is developed 
in quietude, but character in the stream of the 
world,” the tumult of affairs. Tasso and Antonio 
alike were in Goethe himself, are mere personi- 
fications of the rival, struggling qualities of his 
own nature, which it was the task of his years to 
adjust and reconcile and make serve each other 
in an efficient, synthetic, all-round life. We 
do not remember often enough or well enough 
not only that Goethe the poet was Goethe the 
scientific man, but that the man of letters and of 
science was also the politician and the minister of 
state, — the long years through which “ Faust” 
grew, and “ Wilhelm Meister,” and the doctrines 
of morphology and metamorphosis, crowded tov 
with the administrative cares of a dukedom, the 
interests of the Saxe-Weimar roads and farms 
and forests, the parish schools and Jena Univer- 
sity. All sufficiently great men have great powers 
of many sorts. Michael Angelo builds cathe- 
drals, carves statues, paints pictures, writes son- 
nets, and fortifies the city, and in each province is 
the master. Da Vinci is equally many-sided. 
When a great man of action, like General Grant, 
takes the pen, he writes a book which shames the 
literary men. We spoke in these pages last 
month of Phillips Brooks, quoting his word as to 
the infinite range of capacities which every great 
soul seems to have, and the mere accident or 
chance which seems so often to determine which 
capacities shall here and now be called into play; 
and we noticed how, with his own marvellous 
many-sidedness and opulence, he was himself one 
thing from first to last —the preacher — every- 
thing made tributary to this great dominant aim 
and definition of his life. ‘The moral and reli- 
gious imperative was supreme — the needs of hu- 
manity borne in upon him so strongly and so 
constantly that it was impossible for him to 
give the poet and the artist in him their 
independent rights. We are constantly im- 
pressed by this immense amount of unused liter- 
ary talent in high and strenuous religious na- 


tures. The preachers, the good ones, never get 
half credit enough, to our thinking, for their real 
literary ability, of which many of them show 
enough quite by the by to set up in trade many 
writers pure and simple, and give them a very 
considerable reputation. How great a place 
Robertson of Brighton, with his fine critical in- 
sight and his warm creative imagination, might 
have won for himself in the fields of literature, 
had he chosen to be essayist instead of preacher ! 
What rare volumes from the hand of our own 
William Gannett would stand on our book- 
shelves, had it been possible for him to be noth- 
ing but a poet instead of simply .a poet by the 
by! How splendid would Edward Everett 
Iiale’s fame as a story-writer be, had he elected 
to be nothing but a story-writer; his fame, in- 
deed, for his actual brilliant literary accomplish- 
ments would doubtless be far greater than it is, if 
these accomplishments stood simply by them- 
selves instead of as the mere diversions of a 
great moralist and citizen. The preacher in 
whom the poet is strong will, besides permeating 
all his preaching with poetry, now and again 
burst his bonds and sing his song; and so the 
poet, if the crying wrongs and needs of human- 
ity ring loudly in his ears, will, because he is a 
man, drop the lyre and mount the pulpit, or 
make his very song his potent and best ins’ 
ment as a man of affairs. How true has this 
been of our New England poets—true, above 
all, of Lowell and Whittier! “O, not of choice,” 
exclaims Whittier in “‘ The Panorama,’’ — 


“O, not of choice for themes of public wrong 
I leave the green and pleasant paths of song, 
The mild, sweet words which soften and adorn 
For griding taunt and bitter laugh of scorn! 
More dear to me some song of private worth, 
Some homely idyl of my native North, — 
Some summer pastoral of her inland vales, 
Or, grim and weird, her winter fireside tales, 
Haunted by ghosts of unreturning sails, — 
Lost barks at parting hung from stem to helm 
With ae of love like dreams on Virgil’s 

elm. 

And, if no song of idlesse I have sung, 
Nor tints of beauty on the canvas flung, 
If the harsh numbers grate on tender ears, 
And the rough picture overwrought appears, — 
With deeper coloring, with a sterner blast, 
Before my soul a voice and vision passed, 
Such as might Milton’s jarring trump require, 
Or glooms of Dante fringed with lurid fire.’’ 


He turned from the purely poetic life to the 
tumult of affairs and to direct service in and by 
poetry, for the same reason that Milton did it, 
for the same reason that was ever sweeping Fichte 
away from philosophic speculation to the pulpit 
and the rostrum, and that drew Curtis away from 
“ Howadji” and “ Potiphar” and “Prue” to 
lecturing and editing and caucusing — because 


! 
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“ The call of human hopes and fears, 
The Macedonian cry to Paul,” 


drowned in his heart every sweeter and seductive 
sound. Whittier himself became the secretary of 
the American Anti-Slavery Seciety and the editor 
successively of two anti-slavery newspapers; and 
he took his part in conventions, — said once that 
he valued more than any honor for anything 
which he had written the honor of having been 
of those who signed the call for the first anti- 
slavery convention. Yet cannotwe call Whittier a 
man of affairs in the sense that we call Goethe aman 
of affairs, or call Curtis so; just as we cannot call 
I{owells a man of affairs, although the social and 
moral motive grows more and more to over- 
shadow the purely literary and artistic motive 
with him, and the book becomes more and more 
an instrument of reform. He feels, as every man 
who is serious and important feels in this time, 
whether he be a literary man or a man of other 
sort, the imperativeness and inevitableness of 
the great social and industrial issues — feels it as 
Carlyle felt it fifty years ago. “Carlyle thinks 
it the only question for wise men,” Emerson 
found, “instead of art, and fine fancies, and 
poetry, and such things, to address themselves to 
the problem of society; ’’ and he turned from 
tasks which would have been far more natural and 
congenial to him as a scholar and a man of letters 
to write “Past and Present” and the “ Latter- 
day Pamphlets,” as Whittier turned from the 
homely idyls of New England to “ griding taunt” 
ind “ bitter scorn,” and as Howells turns from 
lreams of Italy and Boston courtships to write 
“ Altrurian Letters” and tracts upon plutocracy. 
Each is a greater, truer and more serviceable man 
for doing it, and each surely in the service has 
developed character, each doubtless grown in it 
and by it to be the larger man who makes the 
larger artist; but for its sake and for the occasion 
the artist has retired into the background. 

WE can think of few men in literary history, we 
have certainly had no man in America, who rec- 
onciled so well the claims of the active and the 
contemplative life, who was at once so genuinely 
and completely the scholar and the man of affairs, 
as George William Curtis. We are led to think 
of it anew and more distinctly as we contem- 
plate the picture of the man and his singularly 
strong, consistent and beautiful career, suv lov- 
ingly and faithfully sketched for us by Edward 
Cary, in the new biography in the American 
Men of Letters series. Bryant the poet was 
also Bryant the editor, and as such threw himself 
for almost his whole lifetime into the work of 
moulding social and political opinion. It is Curtis 
himself who has paid him here the most eloquent 
tribute. “ It is the lesson of this editorial life, that 
public service the most resplendent and the most 
justly renowned on sea or shore, in cabinet or 
congress, however great, however beneficent, is 
not a truer service than that of the private citizen 
like Bryant, who for half a century, with con- 
science and knowledge, with power and unquail- 
ing courage, did his part in holding the hand and 
heart of his country true to her now glorious 
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ideal. . . . No American has more truly or amply 
illustrated the scope and the fidelity of republican 
citizenship.”” Yet Bryant’s life was more like 
Milton’s, whom Curtis praises as the ideal scholar, 
“ priest of the mind ” and “ conscience of the state,” 
the asserter and defender of liberty of thought 
and speech. 


* 
* * 

Ir is with Lowell among Americans that we 
should soonest compare Curtis. He had not 
Lowell’s great originality, he had not his brill- 
iancy and wit, he had not his marvellous love of 
nature and subtle kinship with the earth and air 
and sky, he was not a poet as Lowell was. But he 
was a scholar as Lowell was, the range of his 
interests and enthusiasms as a scholar remarkably 
similar; they were close friends; the same re- 
forms enlisted both; both stood as types of 
the courageous independent, in times when the 
many were for party and few were for the 
State; both spoke to men as well as wrote to 
men, although “Lowell was no orator as Curtis 
was; both were men of society and of the world; 
and Lowell, although not a worker in practical 
politics, as Curtis was almost his whole life long, 
was still active and influential in political affairs, 
rendering the natton much distinct and definite 
service before he went to represent her in Spain 
and then in England. It is to be remembered 
here that the English mission was offered Curtis 
before it was offered Lowell, as the German mis- 
sion was offered him later, but that both were de- 
clined by him. He had carefully determined in 
what directions his largest and best influence lay, 
and decided that it “was not wise for him to 
change the order of his life.” 

Curtis’s last public address was that on Lowell, 
the noblest and most discriminating tribute to 
Lowell which followed his death; and there is 
nothing in it finer than the tribute to that political 
independence which Lowell and Curtis illustrated 
alike. “ With his lofty patriotism and his ex- 
traordinary public conscience, Lowell was dis- 
tinctively the Independent in politics. He was an 
American and a republican citizen. He acted 
with parties, as every citizen must act if he acts 
atall. But .. . he listened, not for the roar of 
the majority in the street, but for the still small 
voice in his own breast. For, while the method 
of republican government is party, its basis is in- 
dividual conscience and common sense. This 
entire political independence Lowell always illus- 
trated.” 

There flash before us here those lines which 
Lowell addressed to Curtis in 1574, when he was 
himself the subject of so much cruel criticism for 
his stern criticism of corrupt and dangerous ten- 
dencies in our politics: — 


“ Dear friend, if any man I wished to please, 
"Twere surely you, whose humor’s honied ease 
Flows flecked with gold of thought, whose 

generous mind 
Sees Paradise regained by all mankind, 
Whose brave example still to vanward shines, 
Checks the retreat, and spurs our lagging lines. 
Was I too bitter? Who his phrase can choose 
That sees the life-blood of his dearest ooze! 
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I loved my country so as only they 

Who love a mother fit to die for may; 

I loved her old renown, her stainless fame, — 

What better proof than that I loathed her 
shame? 

That many blamed me could not irk me long; 

But if you doubted, must I not be wrong? 

’Tis not for me to answer: this I know, 

That man or race so prosperously low 

Sunk in success that wrath they cannot feel, 

Shall taste the spurn of parting Fortune’s heel; 

For never land long lease of empire won 

Whose sons sat silent when base deeds were 
done.” 


There is no finer afologia from Lowell’s pen, 
written in all the trying time when he was under 
fire, than these lines addressed to Curtis, unless 
it be the sonnet prefixed to the Three Memorial 
Poems, in the same spirit as these; and there is 
no more touching piece of self-revelation in all 
his works than this whole poem. Valuable for 
its reference to the writer, it is no less valuable 
for its characterization of Curtis himself, empha- 
sizing that which we have here dwelt upon, the 
rare union and balance in him of the literary man 
and the great citizen. | 


“ Curtis, whose Wit, with Fancy, arm in arm, 
Masks half its muscle in its skill to charm, 
And who so gently can the Wrong expose 
As sometimes to make converts, never foes, 

Or only such as good men must expect, 

Knaves sore with conscience of their own 
defect, 

I come with mild remonstrance. Ere I start, 

A kindlier errand interrupts my heart, 

And I must utter, though it vex your ears, 

The love, the honor, felt so many years. 

Curtis, skilled equally with voice and pen 

To stir the hearts or mould the minds of 
men, — 

That voice whose music, for I’ve heard you 
sing 

Sweet as Casella, can with passion ring, 

That pen whose rapid ease ne’er trips with 


haste, 

Nor scrapes nor sputters, pointed with good 
taste, 

First Steele’s, then Goldsmith's, next it came to 


you, 

Whom Thackeray rated best of all our crew, — 

Had letters kept you, every wreath were yours; 

Had the World tempted, all its chariest doors 

Had swung on flattered hinges to admit 

Such high-bred manners, such good-natured 
wit; 

At courts, in senates, who so fit to serve? 

And both invited, but you would not swerve, 

All meaner prizes waiving that you might 

In civic duty spend your heat and light, 

Unpaid, untrammelled, with a sweet disdain 

Refusing posts men grovel to attain. 

(;ood Man all own you; what is left me, then, 

To heighten praise with but Good Citizen?” 


* 
* * 


CARLYLE remarked, at the beginning of his 
essay on Voltaire, that if a man were free in this 
world to follow his ambition, with talent com- 


mensurate with his ambition, it would seem that 
he would choose to be a literary man. We 
know what he had to say farther on in life of 
the man of action as compared with the man of 
letters. “I see now,” wrote Hawthorne to Curtis 
on the appearance of his “ Nile Notes,” in 1851, 
“‘ that you are forever an author.’”’ And that surely 
he was all his life, an author in the sense which 
Hawthorne intended. The “ Easy Chair,” main- 
tained for almost forty years, down to the accom- 
plished writer’s latest days, was a perennial con- 
tribution to American letters, as full of fancy, of 
fine culture, of the feeling of leisure and repose, 
of choice expression, and of the instinct for 
beauty, as the “ Howadji” books, the “ Potiphar 
Papers’ and “ Prue and I,” which at the begin- 
ning of his career revealed Curtis to America as 
a literary man of such fine quality and great 
promise. He continued long to write poetry; he 
wrote his novel, “Trumps; ” but more and more 
he became the active citizen and man of affairs, 
his pen, never withdrawn from the service of 
pure literature, of imagination, art and scholar- 
ship, given more and more to the service of poli- 
tics and reform, of a nobler and more beautiful 
public life. He made his choice deliberately; 
and who shall say that he did not choose well? 
Had he chosen to remain purely the man of let- 
ters, he would have left behind him many works 
which would be long remembered, where he did 
leave but few; but most of us, doubtless, will 
agree that the sum total of his influence would 
not have been so great or so beneficent. Most 
of us also will agree that his influence as a man 
of affairs would not have been so great and benef- 
icent as it was, had he not still remained, to the 
degree which he did, the man of letters. He 
solved the problem of his life with the truest esti- 
mate of his own powers and the finest adjust- 
ment of the claims of duty, of talent and of 
taste. He simply obeyed the laws of his own 
nature. From the first, as his biographer justly 
observes, “the litterateur was in bonds to the 
moralist.”” “I make my Lounger a sort of lay 
pulpit,” he writes in 1859 of his department in 
Harper's Weekly, “ and the readers have a chance 
of hearing things suggested that otherwise there 
would be no hint of in the paper. And, after 
all, an author has something besides his own 
fame to think of.” Entering active political life, 
he did it in no amateurish way, carrying with him 
ever the air of the bookish man, — he was “ not 
a closet politician,” as Mr. Cary well says, — but 
with a native power for practical matters as great 
as his literary talent. 

By personal endowment, by antecedents, by 
early associations, and by training, Curtis was 
greatly blessed; and he made the most of every 
blessing. His great-great-grandfather was the 
first settler of Worcester — Worcester’s William 
Blackstone — seemingly quite as independent and 
self-reliant as his famous Boston prototype. Him- 
self born and brought up in Providence, George 
William Curtis loved proud little Rhode Island, 
loved Providence, loved Newport, to his life’s 
end. His father was a man whose creed Curtis 
was able to state thus: “I believe in God, who 
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is love; that all men are brothers; and that the 
only essential duty of every man is to be Aonest, 
by which I understand his absolute following of 
his conscience when duly enlightened,’ —and a 
man of such fine intelligence and sympathy that 
the son’s relations to him were as those to a 
brother and confidential friend. Curtis’s letters 
to his father are among the most interesting 
which Mr. Cary gives us. The letter on the 
tariff, written when Curtis was but twenty, de- 
serves wide circulation. It shows the same 
broad, cosmopolitan spirit at the beginning of his 
career which Sumner —to whom Curtis paid so 
lofty a tribute as the great representative of the 
scholar in politics — showed when; also upon the 
threshold of his public life, he gave his address 
upon “ The True Grandeur of Nations.” Curtis’s 
brother was the original of “Our Cousin the 
Curate,” — which is surely praise enough. The 
two brothers studied together at Brook Farm, 
catching the inspirations of that remarkable com- 
munity. They lived together on a Concord farm. 
They came together under the influence of Emer- 
son, which was doubtless the strongest intellectual 
influence in Curtis’s life. They spent years in 
Europe together. When the family removed 
from Providence to New York, they came under 
the pulpit ministrations of Dewey and Bellows. 
With New York —his home at Staten Island — 
Curtis was chiefly associated through life; yet the 
New Englander was strong in him to the end. 
To the little village among the Massachusetts 
hills he always turned to spend his summers. At 
the New England dinner in New York in 1876, 
he exclaimed: “I stand here as a son of New 
England. In every fibre of my being I am a 
son of the Pilgrim.” Greatest good of all, Curtis 
heard in youth the call of a great reform, the 
fight with slavery, and threw himself into the 
cause with his whole heart. The best thing 
which a young man can do, Whittier has said, the 
best thing for himself, is to ally himself with some 
great, unpopular cause. Curtis, like Whittier and 
Lowell and Emerson, allied himself with the cause 
of freedom in America at a time when her cause 
did not bring fame and profit but obloquy; and 
the chivalric service did more for him in the de- 
velopment of character, in the development of 


intellectual power, than he did for the cause, 
much as he did. 

THE range of Curtis’s capacities and activities 
was endless. He was one of the ablest journal- 
ists we have ever had in America — his articles in 
Harper's Weekly, usually three a week through 
so many years, discussing every public question 
with the highest intelligence and with a fairness 
so conspicuous, exercising an influence upon the 
country which can never be estimated. He was a 
great editor. For years he was one of the most 
steadily attractive lecturers in the country, carry- 
ing sweetness and light all over the land. He 


was in his last years, by common consent, the _ 


foremost living American orator. He was the 
great leader in the work of civil service reform. 
He was the typical Independent. He was the 
typical scholar in politics. As chancellor of the 
University of the State of New York, he was one of 
the greatest forces in the country in the cause of 
popular education. 

And whatever he was doing,—this is what 
we come back to,— promoting public educa- 
tion, pleading for untrammelled speech in a 
Republican national convention, declining for- 
eign missions, shouldering great debts, lectur- 
ing up and down the land in villages anil 
cities, writing leaders, writing the “ Easy Chair,”’ 
—he was in all at the same time developing 
talent and developing character. The character 
was the principal thing. “ What is to be writ- 
ten,” said a life-long friend of his to the biographer, 
“is the story of a character.” How noble this 
life!—that is what we chiefly feel, as we lay 
down the record. How harmonious this life! — 
that is the second thought. Here, as in hardly any 
other life in our time, the claims of talent and of 
character seemed, we say, to be reconciled. 
Talent and character had been equally developed 
in the stream of the world. It was because in 
the midst of the stream there was always quietude 
at the centre of the man’s heart. In the world, 
he was not of it, because he carried his oratory 
within him. The storm never interrupted nor 
hindered nor confused, because the man always 
heard the deeper voice across the storm. 


OMNIBUS. 


LIVELY YET. 


Love (they say) with bow and arrow 
‘Has departed from the game; 

Life (they say) is hard and narrow, — 

Dusty bones without the marrow; 
Love is nothing but a name! 


Love is dead, without disputing, 
Say the learned and the wise, 
Spending all their days computing 
Errors which will bear refuting, — 

Ancient errors which arise. 


But if Love has lust his power, 
What is this disease of mine? 
Not a princess in a tower, 
Not a fairy in her bower, 
Ever wove a spell so fine. 


Can an ancient superstition 
Make aman grow cold and hot, 
Bring him to this strange condition? 
“ Love is dead!” Ah, then, Perdition! 
What is this thing I have got? 


Harry Romaine. 
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SIXTEEN. 


She is now sixteen, — 
This Katie, I ween, — 
This blossom so dainty and fair; 
I know by the poise and turn of her head; 
I know by the lightsome grace of her tread; 
I know, — but why do I care? 


Ah! only sixteen, 
This Katie, this queen — 
With her gracious and queenly air? 
But why should I tell her? — for this she knows, 
She is like to that high-born, blushing rose 
That swings in the garden there. 


Not more than sixteen, 
With the rustle and sheen 
That can only with youth compare; 
And with careless glance she passes me by, 
While down in my heart is a fluttering sigh. 
I know, — ah, yes, — and I care. 


How sweet at sixteen, 
This Katie — this queen, 
Before whom in heart I bow! 
I long to have her, to hold and to keep; 
But Cupid in her heart is asleep; — 
A pity to waken him now! 
Annie S. Hawks. 


ALONG THE RIVER’S REEDY SHORE. 


Along the river’s reedy shore, 
Beside the rippling rim, 

I saw you drooping there, alone, 
Your eyes with weeping dim. 


Above a wan and anxious face 
You held a shading hand, 

And fixed your absent gaze across 
The distant meadow-land. 


A sudden startled glance you turned, 
And found me standing near — 

The suitor whom, an hour before, 
You’d spurned with words severe. 


From out your earnest, parted lips, 
Full gladly rang my name; 

And lightly leaping from the marge, 
Along the banks you came. 


I saw your eager hand outstretched 
And heard your joyous cry, 

As o’er your cheek there flamed the red 
That burns in yonder sky. 


And shining in your eyes I saw 
That look no maid can give 

To more than one, although she were 
A hundred lives to live. 


Oh! how my ardent heart leaped up! 
| sprang to meet you there; 

I caught you close, and kissed your lips, 
And stroked your matchless hair. 


Alas! I woke — "Twas but a dream! 
Oh, would the dream were true! 
And yet, does its fulfilment lie 
With me, dear love — or you? 
Arthur Fairfax. 


LYRA. 


Lyra, you have all the pleasures 

Youth can hold. 
Do not think the future’s treasures 

All are gold. 
Many gems we call the rarest 

Are not bright; 
Future days that look the fairest 

Lose their light. 


Be you very slow in letting 
Girlhood pass; 
Age will mourn its quick forgetting 
Youth, alas! 
Love can wait another season; 
Until then 
Think you more of books and reason 
Than of men. 


Though your sisters smile, disdaining 
All your grace, 
In a while you will be reigning 
In their place. 
Men will then be just as witty, 
Never fear; 
They will find you quite as pretty, — 
And as dear. 


To you they will come a-wooing 

Many times; 
Many others, as I’m doing, 

Write you rhymes. 
Even now there’s one adores you, 

Do not doubt; 
All the more, indeed, because you 

Are not “ out.” 


And when all your love and duty 

One shall own, 
All your gentleness and beauty 

His alone, 
May you then in him discover, 

Then may know 
Him who was your girlhood’s lover, 

Long ago. 


Fames G. Burnett. 
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